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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND THE 
HISTORY OF KARAISM 


1.1. The Topicality of Studying the Galician Karaites as a 
Vanishing Ethnic Minority 


While writing this book I was often challenged by my Western colleagues 
to explain my reasons for being interested in such (in their opinion) an 
obscure and insignificant ethnic minority as the Galician Karaites. 

Such a question would have hardly been asked by anyone from 
Eastern Europe. In the Crimea, Poland, and Lithuania, where the 
Karaites have been living since the late Middle Ages, this ethnic group 
is known not only to a narrow circle of linguists and historians, but 
also to a much wider audience. The Karaites and their history seem to 
be especially admired in the Crimea and Lithuania, largely because of 
the fact that the Karaite communities there inhabited Troki (Trakai), 
Wilno (Vilnius), Mangup, Theodosia, Gufut-Oal'eh, and Eupatoria— 
the most popular tourist attractions of these two regions. Interest in 
the Karaites on the part of a wide non-academic audience often has a 
somewhat problematic aspect. In Eastern Europe, to the deep regret of 
serious and objective scholars, the pseudo-historical theory “proving” the 
non-existent Khazar origin of the local Karaites is much more popular 
than sober academic assumptions regarding their Jewish ethnogenesis. 
Heated and quite impolite discussions regarding the nature of Karaite 
ethnic identity are commonplace in public discourse in some parts of 
the former Soviet Union. 

Especially complicated is the situation in the Crimea, where a few 
leaders of non-Karaite extraction (!), who possess virtually no idea 
about Karaite history, religion, and culture, currently head the local 
Karaite community. Some of them are actually vandalizing the medi- 
eval Karaite cemetery of Cufut-Qal‘eh, moving the tombstones, and 
practising there pseudo-historical neo-pagan rituals'—something that 


' These include veneration of trees and some less clear practices (see Karat (Krymskie 
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the pious nineteenth-century Karaites would have interpreted as an 
ultimate blasphemy and violation of all religious principles. Further- 
more, in spite of the fact that today only a few Karaites are able to 
speak the Karaim dialect (ethnolect) of the Crimean Tatar language,* 
their leadership is trying to overemphasize their “Turkic” identity in 
order to obtain the same privileges as the “autochthonous” inhabit- 


ants of the Crimea, the Crimean Tatars.’ This is why, paradoxically, 
the study of Karaism in Eastern Europe sometimes represents quite a 
difficult task which requires from a scholar not only academic acumen 
and objectivity, but also courage to oppose false accusations and even 
political pressure. 

The antagonism between the Karaites and scholars began to grow 
during the late Soviet period. Leaders of the Karaite community often 
wrote complaints to the highest Communist officials in order to put a 
ban on studies that objectively analysed Karaite history. In 1984 their 
petitions to the Politburo of the Communist party were crowned with 
success: a special regulation officially banned Soviet scholars from pub- 
lishing studies related to the Karaites’ Jewish past.* In the 1990s the 
unwillingness of radical Karaite leaders to recognise the importance 
of the linkage between the Karaites and Jewish civilization became 
even stronger.’ Most Western readers and scholars, who have never 


karaimy): Istoriia, kul’tura, sviatyni (Sumferopol’, 2000), 22-2; cf. critical review by a Karaite 
author: Aleksandr Babadzhan, *O dubakh i posviashchennykh,” Caraimica 2 (2007): 
34-36; idem, “O debach i o wtajemniczonych,” Awazymyz 1 (2006)). Much more seri- 
ous damage to the cemetery involves the removal of tombstones from their original 
places. Similar pseudo-historical attempts to “revive” non-existent pagan practices are 
currently practised by many neo-pagans in Western Europe. 

> Henryk Jankowski, “Nowy 5762 rok u Karaimów na Krymie,” PO 1-2 (2002): 
104—106; idem, “Karaims of the Crimea and Eastern Europe: Some Questions of 
Ethnicity and Identification,” Studia Orientalia 99 (2004): 87. 

3 See “Aborigeny ili prishel’tsy?” Russkii Mir (9.08.2002); “Samye korennye?” Russkü 
Mir (9.08.2002). 

* S. S. Mikhailov, *Moskovskie karaimy v 1920-1980-ykh godakh,” Vostok 5 (2005): 
53; cf. information about similar petitions composed by the Karaite leader Semita 
Kushul’ in a letter written by Igor’ Baryl’nik in 1989 (Keston Institute, SU/ Kar, fol. 2). 
In January 2007 I have received from Oleg Belyi (Sevastopol) a copy of a similar letter 
composed in 1984 by a group of Karaite leaders and addressed to the Vice-President 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

? Israeli expedition, which arrived in the Crimea with the aim of epigraphic investi- 
gation of the Karaite cemetery of Cufut-Oal'eh in August 1997, was expelled from the 
cemetery by a group of people who claimed to be the “Turkic Karaites” (for a sarcastic 
analysis of this accident, see Enver Trupchu [Alexei Nezhivoi], “A za evreia otvetish!” 
Krymskoe vrema (16.07.1998)). Natal’ia Kashovskaia (Eupatoria/St. Petersburg) received 
several phone-calls with threats of physical punishment. Especially severe campaign 
in the press and Internet was organized against Professor Dan Shapira, one of the 
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visited Karaite sites in Eastern Europe, are sometimes simply unaware 
of the aforementioned political currents accompanying this seemingly 
innocent historical topic. 


LL * 


In my opinion, the time when historians devoted their attention only 
to numerically strong nations and ethnic groups is long past. ‘Today, no 
one would question the necessity of studying the Samaritans, even 
though in 2004 their community amounted to only about 654 mem- 
bers.” Undoubtedly, the intellectual contribution to world culture by 
ethnic minorities such as the Karaites and the Samaritans is important 
enough to justify the study of their history. At the present time, despite 
their small numbers, the Karaites represent perhaps the most educated 
ethnic group in the world. The percentage of educated people among 
the Karaites is simply incredible: according to the statistical surveys 
of 2001-2002, as many as 54 percent of the Karaites in Poland and 
45.7 percent in Lithuania had higher education.” A similar situation 
developed at the beginning of the twentieth century: according to some 
data, before 1917 the Karaites had the lowest percentage of illiteracy 
among all ethnic groups in the Russian Empire—and at the same 
time the greatest proportion with higher education (8-10 percent).* 


leading Israeli specialists in the field of Karaite Studies. Many other East European 
scholars who study the Karaites have similar unpleasant stories to tell. 

5 Yurii Snopov, “Samaritiane: istoriia i sovremennaia etnosotsial’naia situatsiia,” 
Etnograficheskoe obozrenie 3 (2004): 81-83. In passing, it is important to mention that the 
comparison of the Karaites with the Samaritans was commonplace in early modern 
literature on Jewish sects (e.g. Richard Simon, “Supplement concerning the Carraites 
and Samaritans,” in Leone Modena, The History of the Present Jews throughout the World, 
transl. Simon Ockley (London, 1707), 241-260; Abraham Geiger, “Die gesetzlichen 
Differenzen zwischen Samaritanern und Juden,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Geselschaft 20 (1866): 527—573). See also more recent: Joseph Thaddée Milik, “Abba Zosi- 
mos et le théme des Tribus Perdues,” Bulletin d’Etudes Karaites 1 (1983): 7-18. The author 
argues that the Samaritans of Chersonesos/Korsun’ (the Crimea), who were mentioned 
in the life of St. Constantine (Cyrill) (ninth century), were in fact Karaites. 

7 Lucjan Adamczuk, Halina Kobeckaitć, Szymon Pilecki, Karaimi w Polsce (Warsaw, 
2003), 39. 

3 | Adler, “Die Krim-Karier in geschichtlicher, demographischer, und volks- 
kundlicher Beziehung,” ed. and transl. from Russian W. A. Unkrig, Baessler-Archw 17 
(1934): 104, ft. 2. Bruno Adler (Bruno Wilhelm Karl Adolf/ Karl Fridrikhovich Adler; 
1874-1942) was a Russian (later, Soviet) scholar of German origin who perished in 
Stalin’s purges. In 1929/1930 he organized two important ethnographic and anthro- 
pological expeditions to the Crimea. His important article on the Karaites, published 
in German tranlastion with commentaries by W. Unrkig, had been overlooked by most 
specialists in the field. Unfortunately, his second article containing anthropological 
materials, his photos and field diaries all seem to have disappeared. 
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Furthermore, several members of the Karaite communities of the 
Crimea, Poland, and Lithuania are known as important state figures 
who significantly influenced the political situation of the region. A full 
list of famous Karaite scholars, writers, artists, politicians, and physi- 
cians could be continued ad infinitum? Another example of a similar 
highly intellectual and influential community is the Frankists, members 
of the sectarian movement of Jewish converts to Catholicism, which 
emerged in Poland in the second half of the eighteenth century. It is 
undoubtedly not a coincidence that the Frankists, like the Samaritans, 
were often confused with the Karaites because of their rejection of 
the Talmud." 

Let me, however, try to summarize the main tendencies in the his- 
tory of the Karaite community in Galicia and elsewhere in the world 


? To give some examples, Seraja Szapszal was instrumental in the suppression of 
the unsuccessful Constitutionalist uprising in Persia in 1908 (see $6.1). Solomon Krym 
(1867/8—1936) was the prime-minister of the Crimean Provisional government in 1920 
and the founder of Simferopol’ State University (Mikhail Kizilov, *Karaim Solomon 
Krym: zhizn’ 1 sud’ba,” Istoricheskoe nasledie Kryma 10 (2005): 86-96). Iosif Grigulevich/ 
Grigulewicz (1913-1988) was a Soviet secret agent who took part in Trotsky’s assassina- 
tion and personally knew Ernesto Che Guevara. He subsequently became important 
Soviet scholar (as many as three (!) biographies of Grigulevich were published in the last 
few years: Yuri Paporov, Akademik nelegal’nykh nauk (St. Petersburg, 2004); Nil Nikandrov, 
Grigulevich. Razvedchik, ‘kotoromu vezlo’ (Moscow, 2005); V. M. Chikov, Superagent Stalina. 
Trinadtsat’ zhiznei razvedchika (Moscow, 2006)). Halina/ Galina Kobeckaité (Kobecka) is 
head of the department of National Minorities in Lithuania, and Lithuanian Ambas- 
sador to Turkey. Romuald Marko Kozyrovićius (Kozyrowicz) was elected minister of 
natural resources of independent Lithuania (1990-1991), and later became Lithuanian 
Ambassador to Russia (since 1993). Abram Besicovitch (Bezekowicz), a Karaite from 
Berdiansk, was one of the most famous twentieth-century mathematicians, a professor 
and lecturer at Cambridge (J. C. Burkill, “Abram Samoilovitch Besicovitch 1891-1970,” 
Biographical Memoirs of Fellows of the Royal Society 17 (1971): 1-16). Samuel and Alex- 
ander Maykapar were leading classical musicians in the Soviet Union (B. Vol’man, 
S. M. Maykapar: Ocherk zhizm 1 tvorchestva (Leningrad, 1963)). From the second half of the 
nineteenth century on, practically all the mayors of Eupatoria and Karasubazar were 
of Karaite origin (especially famous is one of them, Semen Duvan (1870-1957). There 
is a Karaite Street in every city in the Crimea and in many Ukrainian and Lithuanian 
towns. Marutha Sher-Menuhin (1892/6-1996), a Tatar-speaking Jewess from Yalta, the 
mother of the famous violinist Yehudi Menuhin, claimed to be descended from the 
Crimean Karaites (Yehudi Menuhin, Unfinished Journey (London, 2001), 6; for a discus- 
sion, see Tony Palmer, Menuhin: A Family Portrait (London-Boston, 1991), 3, 157-158). In 
spite of the fact that much may be said about the contacts between Adam Mickiewicz 
and Alexander Pushkin and the Karaites, the theories concerning the Karaite origin of 
A. Pushkin (e.g. A. Zinukhov, “Abram iz roda Gannibalov,” Sovershenno sekretno 6 (2001): 
14-16) are absolutely groundless. 

10 The Frankists were often called “Karaites” during the Frankist-Rabbanite dispu- 
tations of the 1750s (Paweł Maciejko, “The Frankist Movement in Poland, the Czech 
Lands, and Germany (1755-1816)," D.Phil. thesis (University of Oxford, 2003), 27, 
36-37, 74). 
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in order to show why, in my opinion, the study of this unique ethnic 
group is important for a better understanding of the history of Eastern 
Europe, its religious and linguistic minorities, and theories of national- 
ism in general. 

The history of the East European Karaite Jews (or Karaites),'! a 
highly interesting ethno-religious group of Jewish origin, and especially 
of its Galician- Volhynian sub-ethnic branch, undoubtedly deserves much 
closer examination than has been the case until now. The Karaites are 
members of an independent dissident religious movement within Juda- 
ism whose origins are still being debated. The Karaites apparently 
derive their name from the Hebrew word for Scripture. The Hebrew 
term qara im (sing. qara?) should be translated as “readers,” in the sense 
of “those who read the Scripture."? The name itself reflects the main 
characteristic of the movement, viz. the recognition of the TaNakh (i.e. 
the Old Testament) as the sole and direct source of religious law, with 
the rejection of the Oral Law (i.e. the Talmud, a later Rabbinic com- 
mentary and legal code based on the 7aNakh). Many Karaite authors 
claim that the origins of their movement dates back to ancient times, 
to the period of King Jeroboam.'* This tradition, however, seems to 


! Alia: Engl. “Karaims,” “Caraites,” or “Qaraites;” Pol. “Karaimi” or, more archaic, 
“Karaici” and “Karaimowie;” Russian “karaimy;” in Turkic languages “Karaylar/ 
Qaraylar” or *Karaimlar". In nineteenth-century German they were called Karaiten, 
Karaimen or Karaimiten/ Caraimiten; cf. modern Germ. “Karäer.” All these forms are de- 
rived from Hebrew Qaraim. Apart from some specially indicated cases, I will use the 
term “Karaites” in this study as the most academically established English name of 
this ethnic group. The term “Karaim” will be used as the designation for the Karaites’ 
Turkic Kypchak language. 

' For a general survey, see Kf. See also the somewhat unreliable, but still rather 
convenient works by Nathan Schur, The History of the Karaites (Vienna, 1992); idem, 
The Karaite Encyclopedia (Vienna, 1995). 

? Leon Nemoy suggested that this name may also derive its roots in the Arabic verb 
qara in the sense “to call, to invite,” which means that the term “Karaites” should be 
translated as “callers, missionaries”. Another hypothesis is that it may be a derivative 
from the Arabic qarrá' (pl. garr@ in), i.e. “expert reader in the Scripture.” Nemoy added, 
nevertheless, that all these translations are more or less conjectural (Leon Nemoy, Aaraite 
Anthology. Excerpts from the Early Literature (New Haven, 1952), xvii). One more version 
connects Karaites with the Arabic dd‘? (gore or qara in Hebrew), the term to designate 
Isma‘ili missionaries and disseminators of propaganda (Fred Astren, “Islamic Contexts 
of Medieval Karaism,” in KJ, 172-173). However, many factors indicate the Hebrew 
origin of the name of the movement, from the Migra’, i.e. the Scripture (Moshe Gil, 
“The Origins of the Karaites,” in Af, 109, 111). 

14 The tenth-century Karaite exegete, Abu Yusuf Ya kub Al-Qirqisani, was perhaps 
the first Karaite thinker to claim this (1a kub Al-Qirqisant on Jewish Sects and Christianity. 
A Translation of “Kitab al-anwar”, Book 1, with Two Introductory Essays, ed. Bruno Chiesa 
and Wilfrid Lockwood (Frankfurt am Mein, 1984), 55, 95-97). 
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be rather late and unreliable. Another version presents the Karaites as 
descendants of different Jewish sectarian groups which were active in 
Palestine from the second century B.C. until roughly the second century 
A.D. Such a representation of the Karaites became especially popular 
after the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls in 1947. This event imme- 
diately attracted interest on the part of many twentieth-century Karaite 
authors in Israel and Eastern Europe alike—and gave them grounds 
to declare the Karaites to be descendants of the Qumran sectaries.'’ 
Nevertheless, in spite of a number of conspicuous parallels between the 
teachings of medieval Karaites and Jewish sectarians from the Second 
Temple period, attempts by twentieth-century scholars to prove the 
direct origin of Karaism from these sects seem to be futile.'® 

Rabbanite sources, which ascribe the beginning of the Karaite schism 
to the personal ambitions of Anan ben David, a charismatic fugure and 
exegete, who was active in Abbasid Persia (Iraq) in the second half of 
the eighth century A.D., also do not reflect true historical facts. Anan 
ben David indeed founded an important anti-‘Talmudic movement which 
spread as far as Mesopotamia, Jerusalem, and Spain. Nevertheless, his 
movement had existed separately from the Karaite movement and it 
was only later that Karaite authors and non-Karaite scholars started 
ascribing the origins of Karaism to Anan’s activity." 

In the opinion of more reliable scholars, Karaism in general should 
be understood and analysed as a “product of Jewish experience under 
medieval Islam.”!® The term “Karaites” itself, in its earlier form—benei 
Migra’ (“champions/followers of the Scripture”)—appeared for the 
first time in the ninth century in the works of Benjamin ben Moses 


P For the critique, see Daniel J. Lasker, “The Dead Sea Scrolls in the Historiography 
and Self-Image of Contemporary Karaites,” Dead Sea Discoveries 9:3 (2002): 281—294. 

16 For a review of the problem, see Yoram Erder, “The Karaites and the Second 
Temple Sects,” in KJ, 119-143; idem, “The Karaites’ Sadducee Dilemma,” Israel 
Oriental Studies 14 (1994): 195-226; Bernard Dupuy, “Les Karaites sont-ils les descend- 
ants des Esséniens?" Istina 29 (1984): 139-151; cf. Naphtali Wieder, The Judean Scrolls 
and Karaism (Jerusalem, 2005) (with exhaustive bibliography by Barry Dov Walfish on 
pp. 485—502). 

'7 Leon Nemoy, “Early Karaism (The Need for a New Approach),” JQR n.s. 40:3 
(1950): 307-315. 

'8 Zvi Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium: The Formative Years, 970-1100 (New York-Jerusalem, 
1959), 3. See also Daniel J. Lasker, “Islamic Influences on Karaite Origins,” in Studies 
in Islamic and Judaic Traditions 2 (Brown Judaic Studies 178), ed. William M. Brinner and 
Stephen D. Ricks (Atlanta, 1989): 23-47; Astren, “Islamic Contexts,” in KJ, 145-177; 
Paul Fenton, “Karaism and Sufism,” in KJ, 199-211. 
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Nahawendi (Nihawandi).'? Karaism developed from the ninth through 
the eleventh centuries as a separate anti- Talmudic religious movement 
within Judaism, absorbing other anti-Rabbinic schisms (including that 
of Anan and his followers). ‘The ultimate consolidation of Anan's fol- 
lowers (Ananites) and the Karaites started in the ninth century and 
was accomplished in the first half of the eleventh.” In this period the 
Karaites engaged in disseminating their doctrines among the Rabbanite 
Jews. While it remains somewhat unclear how successful the Karaites' 
missionary activity was,?! by the eleventh century Karaite communities 
were present in many countries of the Middle East, Byzantium, North- 
ern Africa, and the Iberian Peninsula. According to some estimates, 
in this period, the so-called *Golden Age of Karaism," the Karaites 
constituted a substantial part of the Jewish population worldwide. 
From the end of the eleventh century onward the Karaite movement 
began to experience one heavy blow after another. The First Crusade 
destroyed Jerusalem and the Rabbanite and Karaite communities there 
in 1099.? In twelfth-century Spain, Christian authorities supported the 
local Rabbanite community and helped the latter to expel the Karaites 
from Spain.? Nevertheless, it is very likely that some small Karaite 
communities remained in Spain even after this major expulsion.”* After 
these drastic events for the Karaite movement, the centre of Kara- 
ism shifted to Byzantium. After 1492, when the Jews who had been 
expelled from Spain were granted asylum in the Ottoman Empire (the 
former Byzantium), there was a tendency for rapprochement between 
the local Karaites and the Rabbanites. According to some scholars, 


19 Martin A. Cohen, “‘Anan ben David and Karaite Origins," JQR n.s. 68:3 (1978): 
130. 

? Haggai Ben-Shammai, *Between Ananites and Karaites: Observations on Early 
Medieval Jewish Sectarianism,” Studies in Muslim- jewish Relations 1 (1993): 24—25. 

?! Nemoy claimed that the results of the Karaites missionary activity were minimal 
(Nemoy, “Early Karaism,” 311-312). 

>> The troops of Godfrey of Bouillon, who entered Jerusalem on July 15, 1099, forced 
large part of the Jewish population of the city to the main synagogue and burned it 
(Abraham Danon, “The Karaites in European Turkey. Contributions to Their History 
Based Chiefly on Unpublished Documents,” FOR 15:3 (1925): 291). 

°3 Those, who did not want to leave Spain, were forced to convert to Rabbinic 
Judaism. See more in Schur, Karaite Encyclopedia, 267—268; Daniel J. Lasker, “Karaism 
in Twelfth-Century Spain,” in Jewish Thought and Philosophy 1 (1992): 179-195; Carlos 
Sainz de la Maza, “Alfonso de Valladolid y los Caraitas,” EI Olivo 16/31 (1990): 15-32; 
Isidore Loeb, “Polémistes chrétiens et juifs en France et en Espagne,” Revue des Etudes 
Juives 18 (1889): 52-63. 

?' See Judah M. Rosenthal, “Qara’im ve-qara'ut be-Eiropah ha-ma‘aravit,” in his 
Mehqarim u-megorot, vol. 1 (Jerusalem, 1967, 238—244). 
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this led to the gradual decline of the Byzantine- Turkish Karaites into 
a state of “spiritual lethargy. * Many of them went as far as adopting 
numerous religious practices of their Rabbanite neighbours.” In spite 
of this, Byzantium produced important Karaite scholars such as Caleb 
Afendopulo, Elijah and Moses Bashyasi, Jacob ben Reuven, the Beghi 
family, and many others." The Egyptian Karaites, who until the end 
of the fifiteenth century were numerous enough to compete with their 
Rabbanite neighbours,” at some point also sank into a state of “spiri- 
tual lethargy” and in early modern times did not have any substantial 
intellectual impact on other communities.” 

'The earliest Karaite settlers appeared in the territories which belong 
to present-day Poland, Lithuania, Western Ukraine and the Crimea 
in the late Middle Ages, not later than the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries.” In the late Middle Ages and early modern times Karaite 
communities played an important role in Jewish life in Eastern Europe. 
In many places, such as Troki (Lithuania), Łuck and Halicz (Poland), 
and especially in the Crimea, it was the Karaites who represented the 
overwhelming majority of Jewish inhabitants. While retaining Hebrew 
as their leshon ha-qodesh (Heb. “sacred language”), the Polish-Lithuanian 
Karaite communities adopted the Turkic Karaimo-Kypchak language 
in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries as their Umgangssprache. This 
feature differentiated the Karaites from their ethnic neighbours—the 


5 Leon Nemoy, “Karaites,” E 10 (1971): 771. 

°° See more in Danon, *Karaites in European Turkey,” 335. 

7 For the general survey of the history of the community, see the classical study by 
Zwi Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium. 

28 From 1023 to 1055 as many as three Karaites served the Fatimid court in high 
posts (Marina Rustow, *Karaites Real and Imagined: Three Cases of Jewish Heresy,” 
Past and Present 197 (2007): 41). 

? [n the 1920s the Egyptian community numbered 700 families (around 3.500—5.000 
souls) (MK 1:3 (1926): 30). The community came to a rapid end, due to the political 
and social impact of the Arab-Israeli wars. Most of the Egyptian Karaites emigrated 
to Israel, France, and the USA (a few went to other countries), thus leaving only 24 
Karaites in Egypt in 1984 (this according to the somewhat eccentric East European 
Karaite author, Simon Szyszman: “La communauté karaite égyptienne: une fin trag- 
ique," Bulletin d'Etudes Karaites 3 (1993): 84. The author also accused the community’s 
last president, Elias-Khadr Massouda, of an irresponsible and casual attitude concerning 
the destiny and cultural heritage of the community (ibid., 83—86)). 

30 For a discussion, see Mikhail Kizilov, “The Arrival of the Karaites (Karaims) 
to Poland and Lithuania: A Survey of Sources and Critical Analysis of Existing 
Theories,” Archwum Eurasiae Medi Aevi 12 (2003/2004): 29-45; Golda Akhiezer, Dan 
Shapira, *Oara'im be-Lita u-ve-Vohlyn-Galisiyah ‘ad ha-me' ah ha-18,” Peamim 89 
(2002): 19-60. 
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Yiddish-speaking Ashkenazic Jews, the Slavic Poles and the Ruthenians 
(Ukrainians), and even from their Tatar-, Greek-, and Arabic-speaking 
Karaite brethren of the Crimea, the Ottoman Empire, and the Near 
East. The Turkic language of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites is known 
in the academic literature as “Karaim/Qaraim/Qaray” or “Karaimo- 
Kypchak/Qip¢aq of Lithuania and Galicia-Volhynia” (sometimes 
also called “Northern” and “Western Karaim”). Today, Karaim is 
considered one of the most ancient spoken Turkic languages in the 
world, and perhaps the most northern Turkic language in Europe. The 
exact reasons and circumstances which caused early Karaite believers 
to adopt this language as their Umgangssprache somewhere in the vast 
steppe areas of Desht-i Kypchak (“The Cuman Steppe”) has represented 
a subject of heated academic debate since the end of the nineteenth 
century.” While being less numerous and less wealthy than the Crimean 
Karaites, in early modern times the Polish-Lithuanian Karaite com- 
munity was undoubtedly the most intellectual Karaite community in 
the world—largely due to the active contacts between the Karaites and 
Ashkenazic Rabbanite scholars. 

My study focuses primarily on the Karaites of the region tradition- 
ally called in the academic literature “Eastern Galicia.” For centuries 
Galicia was a disputed land. Originally an independent Ruthenian 
duchy (Rus. Galitskoe kniazhestvo), in the fourteenth century it became 
a part of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth (Pol. Rzeczpospolita). 
From the late eighteenth century until 1918 Galicia was a region in 
Habsburg Austria; again a part of Poland in the interwar period; and 
a Soviet- and Nazi-occupied territory from 1939 to 1944. After the 
end of the Second World War, Galicia became part of the western 
area of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, and in 1991—of independent 
post-Soviet Ukraine. Throughout this time, Galicia was a hospitable 
home for many ethnic and religious groups, such as Ukrainians, Poles, 


3! For a survey, see Dan Shapira, “Miscellanea Judaeo-Turkica. Four Judaco-Turkic 
Notes (Judaeo-Turkica IV)," Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 27 (2002): 475—496; 
idem, “The Turkic Languages and Literatures of the East European Karaites,” in AY, 
657—708. See more in $4.2. 

? Germ. Ostgalizien; Pol. Galicja and (especially in the interwar period) Małopolska 
Wschodnia; Rus. Galitsiya, Ukr. Halychyna; historically also known as Rus’ Czerwona or 
Ruthenia. At present Galicia 1s a region in South-Eastern Poland and Western Ukraine 
(83,740 km?). The Ukrainian part (49,485 km?) includes L'viv, Ivano-Frankivs'k and 
Tarnopol’ regions, whereas the Polish part (34,255 km?) contains Rzeszów and a large 
part of the Kraków districts. See Illustrations, fig. 1.2. 
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Jews, Tatars, Armenians, Gypsies, Czechs, Slovaks, Rusyns, Mennonites, 
Old Believers, Russians, Germans, and, last but not least, the Karaites. 
Some of these minorities inhabited Galicia from medieval times, some 
appeared on the historical map later, and many of them still live in 
Ukrainian Galicia today. 

Scholars are still at a loss with regard to the exact date of the settle- 
ment of the Karaite community in Galicia in general, and in Halicz in 
particular. According to the late romantic Karaite tradition, this event 
happened in the mid-thirteenth century. Unfortunately, many “pictur- 
esque” details of this tradition force scholars to doubt the veracity of 
such an early date of Karaite arrival in the region (for more information, 
see $1.6.2. and 5.1.2). Nevertheless, medieval Latin sources attest that 
there was a Karaite community in Lwow, then the capital of Galicia, 
already in the fifteenth century. In the early sixteenth century, most 
likely, the community emigrated to Halicz.* In the sixteenth century 
there were several other smaller Karaite communities in Galician towns 
such as Żydaczów, Tyśmienice, and Złoczów. It seems that these com- 
munities later also emigrated to Halicz. The Karaite community of 
this town, which was apparently engaged mainly in agricultural activ- 
ity, was much larger and more important than that of the Rabbanites 
(i.e. Talmudic Jews) until the middle of the eighteenth century. From 
the eighteenth century onwards, however, the Halicz Karaites became 
less numerous and influential. 

A few hundred Karaites living in Galicia (Halicz, Kukizów, and some 
families in other towns) became subjects of the Habsburg monarchy after 
the first partition of Poland in 1772. From the end of the eighteenth 
century onwards, the Karaites of Austria and Russia started to receive 
preferential legal treatment, while being exempt from many burdens 
imposed upon other Jewish citizens of these two countries. Thus, in 
the period from 1772-1918, while being separated religiously, linguisti- 
cally, and legally from their religious brethren, the Talmudic Jews, the 
Karaite community of Galicia was also separated geographically from 
their more numerous co-religionists living in Volhynia, Lithuania, and 
the Crimea. Because of this isolation and a ban imposed on mixed 
marriages with representatives of non-Karaite communities, the Aus- 
trian period also became the beginning of demographic stagnation, 


33 Majer Balaban, “Karaici w Polsce,” in his Studja Historyczne (Warsaw, 1927), 
15-18. 
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resulting in the practical disappearance of the community after the 
Second World War. 

Maria Theresa's Allerhöchste Entschliessung (Royal Decree) of 24 October 
1774, which exempted the Karaites from the payment of Herratssteuer 
(marriage tax) and a half of Kopfsteuer (poll-tax), was the first in a series 
of privileges granted to the Karaites by the governments of European 
countries in the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
From this point on, the Karaites, presented as the “exemplary Jews 
of the country,” were often used by Austrian state officials as a conve- 
nient tool in anti-Rabbanite propaganda. This is why the tiny Karaite 
community received very great and, perhaps, somewhat undeserved 
attention in the anti-Jewish polemical literature and travel reports of 
that period.** These Karaite-Rabbanite tensions notwithstanding, the 
nineteenth century also became the age of developing contacts between 
Galician Karaite intellectuals and Rabbanite scholars, leaders of the 
Jewish Haskalah (Heb. Enlightenment). Moreover, many Karaite prayer- 
books and theological works were published in Jewish printing houses 
of Vienna and Budapest during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries.” Therefore, even after 1918, when Galicia again became part 
of Poland, some of the local Karaites still preserved many traditions 
specific to the “Austrian” part of their history. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the Karaites of Poland 
and Lithuania, never strong in numbers, amounted to only about a 
thousand persons. In the interwar period, in order to secure their privi- 
leged non-Jewish status, the Polish Karaites had to conceal the Judaic 
character of their faith and ethnic identity. According to the pseudo- 
scholarly theory developed by Seraja Szapszał (1873-1961), the head 
of the Polish-Lithuanian community between the two world wars, the 
Karaites were not Jews at all, but Turko-Khazar nomadic proselytes, 
who at some point accepted the Karaite, non-Talmudic Mosaic faith. 
In spite of the fact that this theory was based on more than dubious 
(and sometimes simply falsified) evidence, in the 1930s the Karaite com- 
munity embraced this doctrine, and gradually started losing its original 
Judeo-Karaite identity. In Galicia, however, the process of the loss of 


*' Wolfgang Häusler, Das galizische Judentum in der Habsburgermonarchie. Im Lichte der Zeit- 
genóssischen Publizistik und Reiseliteratur von 1772-1848 (Munich, 1979), 35, 59, 72, 74. 

35 For a bibliography, see Barry D. Walfish, “Karaite Press and Printing,” in KJ, 
926. 
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Jewish identity, and acceptance of the new Turkic one, was much less 
evident than in any other Karaite community in Eastern Europe. 

Szapszals pseudo-scholarly ‘Turkic theory and rapid dejudaization 
of Karaite society, in fact, saved the Karaites during the Holocaust. 
In 1939 Nazi ofhcials, tricked by the seemingly academic argumenta- 
tion of Szapszał and his followers, somewhat hesitatingly recognized 
the Karaites as non-Jews. During the war the Karaites, for the first 
time, started to associate the word “Jew” with mortal danger—which 
stimulated the loss of Judeo-Karaite identity in the post-war period. 
Moreover, most of the representatives of the older generation, who 
remembered pre-Szapszał times and tried to preserve original Karaite 
traditions and practices, had passed away. This is the reason why after 
the end of the war the process of Turkicization was almost complete, 
and since that time most Karaites have considered themselves to be 
“Karaites of Turkic extraction” (or, alternatively, “Turks of Karaite 
faith”). Again, in Galicia this process was much less radical than in other 
communities, and many local Karaites preserved their Judeo-Karaite 
identity even after the war. 

Despite their insignificant numbers, the Karaites played an important 
role in the intellectual and academic life of twentieth-century Poland. 
Thanks to their learnedness and religiosity, in the 1920s the Karaites of 
Halicz possessed more Karaite manuscripts than any other Karaite com- 
munity in Europe.?? Post-war development of Oriental studies (especially 
Turkology and Karaite studies) in Eastern Europe can hardly be imag- 
ined without scholars of Karaite origin, such as Ananjasz Zajączkowski 
(1903-1971), his nephew Wlodzimierz Zajaczkowski (1914—1982), 
Alexander Dubiński (1924-2002), and Zofia Dubinska. ‘Two important 
Karaite Orientalists, Zygmunt Abrahamowicz (1923-1991) and Józef 
Sulimowicz (1913-1973), were of Galician origin. 

Unfortunately, the unique and culturally-specific Galician-Volhynian 
Karaite community has practically disappeared. The author of this 
study was himself a witness to the last stage of its existence: during 
his first visit to Halicz (May, 2002) there were still seven members of 
the community, all of them born before the Second World War (some 
even before the First World War). At the time of this writing, the Halicz 


39 This is according to personal observations of Tadeusz Kowalski (AN PAN, K 
III-4, no. 122:2, fol. 30); cf. Dan Shapira, *Osef hadash be-makhon Ben-Sevi shel 


mismakhim Oara'im mi-mizrah Eiropah," Pe'amim 90 (2002): 155-172. 
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community consists only of two elderly ladies. A few other remaining 
speakers of the Galician-Volhynian dialect of the Karaim language 
live outside Ukraine. Thus, we must state with some sorrow that one 
more ethnic minority and one more language have almost completely 
disappeared from the European scene. 


1.2. Literature Survey 


Karaite studies have always been neglected and unpopular 


stepchildren m the general field of jewish history. 
Leon Nemoy (1950)? 


It is hard to disagree and yet difficult to agree with this statement by 
a renowned scholar of medieval Karaism. On the one hand, Karaite 
studies have indeed always been on the margin of Jewish or Turkic stud- 
ies. On the other, in the process of compiling a comprehensive Karaite 
bibliography, we collected an estimated 8,000 publications on Karaite 
and Karaite-related topics**—which, after all, seems quite a substantial 
number for any academic topic. A marked growth of interest in Kara- 
ite history may be noticed since the beginning of the 1990s, the time 
of the re-opening of the Jewish archives of the former Soviet Union. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the large number of publications devoted to 
the historical development of Karaism and to the Karaites in general, 
only a few studies have treated the history, ethnography, and languages 
of the East European Karaites. 

Academic research in the field of Karaite studies in Eastern Europe 
began, perhaps, with the “Essay on the Karaites” (1807) written by the 
Polish scholar Tadeusz Czacki and included in his larger work on the 
history of the Jews in Poland.” Though prone to mistakes and inac- 
curacies, in the context of its own time this essay was one of the earli- 
est attempts to investigate the intricate and mysterious history of the 
Karaite Jews. It aroused interest in the Karaites on the part of many 
Polish, Russian, and Western scholars and travellers. Consequently, in 


? Nemoy, “Early Karaism,” 307. 

38 The Karaites and Karaism: an Annotated Bibliography, ed. Barry Walfish with assistance 
of Mikhail Kizilov (Jerusalem, 2009) (in the press). 

3 Tadeusz Czacki, “Rozprawa o Karaitach,” in his Rozprawa o ydach (Wilno, 1807), 
246-272. 
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the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries there appeared 
quite a few important and substantial works devoted to the Karaites 
of Eastern Europe." Nevertheless, the history of the Galician Karaites 
always remained on the margin of Karaite studies, being overshadowed 
by research dedicated to the more charismatic communities of the 
Crimea and Troki. Up until now the entire bibliography of Galician 
Karaitica is limited to a score of studies (mostly of a narrow linguistic 
and epigraphic character) or a few pages in larger works on the Jews in 
Austria or the Karaites in Eastern Europe. In spite of the undoubted 
interest on the part of scholars in the Galician-Volhynian branch of 
Karaism, there is still no comprehensive study or monograph dedicated 
to the history of this highly interesting and unique community. 

The Polish Orientalist Jan Grzegorzewski was probably the first and 
only scholar whose intention was to write a comprehensive study on the 
community. Unfortunately, this scholar died in 1922, before being able 
to accomplish his work.*! A few recent monographs on the subject of 
ethnic and linguistic minorities of the Habsburg Empire in the nine- 
teenth century offer only sketchy references to its Karaite communities.” 


4 See most important: Julius Fürst, Geschichte des Karäerthums [vol.3:] von 1575 bis 1865 
der gewönlichen Zeitrechnung Eine kurze Darstellung seiner Entwickelung, Lehre und Literatur mit 
den dazu gehörigen Quellenanweisen (Leipzig, 1869); Albert (Abraham) Harkavy, Altjüdische 
Denkmäler aus der Krim mitgetheilt von Abraham Firkowitsch (1839-1872) (St. Petersburg, 
1876); Daniel Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum Enthaltend Grabschriften aus der 
Krim (St. Petersburg, 1882); Samuel Poznański, Die kardische Literatur der letzten dreissigen 
Jahre (Frankfurt a.M, 1910); Leizar Krassnoselsky, Zur Geschichte der Karier im russischen 
Reiche (Bern, 1912); Tadeusz Kowalski, Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki. Texty Ka- 
raimskie w narzeczu Trockiem (Kraków, 1929); Elisabetta Gottardo, “Le comunita caraite 
contemporanea in Lituania e Polonia,” Tesi di laurea (Universita degli Studi di Ve- 
nezia, 1984/1985); Roman Freund, Aaraites and Dejudaization: A Historical Review of an 
Endogenous and Exogenous Paradigm (Stockholm, 1991); Joseph Gur-Arieh, “The Karaites 
of Northeastern Europe during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
and Their Relations with the Karaites in the Ottoman Empire,” M.A. Thesis (Tel Aviv 
University, 1988); Philip Miller, Karatte Separatism in Nineteenth-Century Russia: Joseph Solomon 
Lutski's Epistle of Israel's Deliverance (Cincinnatti, 1993); Dan Shapira, Avraham Firkowicz in 
Istanbul (1830-1832). Paving the Way for Turkic Nationalism (Ankara, 2003); Mikhail Kizilov, 
Karaites through the Travelers’ Eyes. Ethnic History, Traditional Culture and Everyday Life of the 
Crimean Karaites According to Descriptions of the Travelers (New York, 2003); Studies in a Karaite 
Community: The Report of the Epigraphic Expedition of the Ben-Zvi Institute to the Jewish-Karaite 
Cemetery of Cufut- Qal'eh, the Crimea, ed. Dan Shapira (Jerusalem, 2008) (in print). For a 
full bibliography, see Aaraites and Karaism, section “Eastern Europe". 

*! For the draft of Grzegorzewski’s study, see AN PAN, K III-6, no. 16. Grzegorze- 
wski's archival legacy received an absolutely groundless sarcastic evaluation by another 
major student of Karaim linguistics, Tadeusz Kowalski (see his “Materjaly karaimskie 
ś.p. Jana Grzegorzewskiego,” MK 10 (1934): 19-28). I intend to dedicate a separate 
article to a new, more objective analysis of Grzegorzewski’s archival collection. 

+ Horst Glassl, Das österreichische Einrichtungswerk in Galizien (1772-1790) (Wiesbaden 
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Most studies which focus on the Galician Karaites are dedicated to the 
study of their Turkic language, Karaim (for details, see $4.2). The anthro- 
pological study of the Galician Karaite community began at the end 
of the nineteenth century, approximately at the same time as the study 
of the Galician- Volhynian Karaim language. It was stopped in the sec- 
ond half of the 1930s, at the time of the growing power of the Nazi 
regime, and has never been resurrected. Most of the anthropological 
studies, their dry and scientific character notwithstanding, provide us 
with important data on the state of the community together with the 
personal travel observations of their authors." 

Historical, epigraphic, and ethnographic study of the Galician Kara- 
ite community was begun early in the twentieth century by Reuven 
(Ruben/Rubin) Fahn (1878-ca. 1939/1943), who is known as an ama- 
teur historian, ethnographer, and epigraphist, on the one hand, and as 
a littérateur, journalist, and ardent Zionist, on the other.” His publica- 
tions may be divided into several categories: scholarly studies, which 
pioneered academic research into the history of Galician Karaism;* travel 


1975), 196; Rudolf A. Mark, Galizien unter österreichischer Herrschaft. Verwaltung—RKirche— 
Bevölkerung (Marburg 1994, 55-56); Wolfdieter Bihl, *Notizien zu den ethnischen und 
religidsen Splitter-, Rest- und Sondergruppen in den habsburgischen Landern,” in Die 
Habsburgermonarchie 1848-1918, vol. 3: Die Völker des Reiches, pt.1, ed. Adam Wandrus- 
zka and Peter Urbanitsch (Vienna, 1980), 972-973; Wolfgang Hausler, Das galizische 
‚Judentum in der Habsburgermonarchie. Im Lichte der Zeitgenössischen Publizistik und Reiseliteratur 
von 1772-1848 (Munich, 1979), 35, 59, 72; Josef Karniel, Die Toleranzpolitik Kaiser Jo- 
sephs II (Gerlingen 1985), 291-293, 443. Some of these works provide quite erroneus 
data on the Karaites: C. Macartney wrote that the Karaites lived in "Transylvania 
(P), whereas Rudolf Mark considered them to be descendants of the Cumans and 
Khazars (C. A. Macartney, The Habsburg Empire 1790-1918 (London, 1971), 711, ft. 
2; Mark, Galizien, 55). 

5 For a survey, see (with caution) Miron Bakaliarchyk, *Pokhodzhennia karaimiv (u 
svitli antropolohichnykh doslidzhen’ 30-70h rr. XX st.)," in Karaimy Halycha: Istoria ta 
Kultura / The Halych Karaims: History and Culture (L'viv-Halych, 2002), 155-158; Oleh 
Mazur, “Antropolohichni doslidzhennia karaimiv (kin. XIX-XX st.),” in ibid., 84-88. 
Anthropological studies by W. Schreiber and C. Gini are analysed in detail in $7.3. 

^ Born in Austria, in the village Starunia in South-Eastern Galicia in 1878, Fahn 
spent a few years (1897-1914) in Halicz, where he had been working and studying 
the local Karaite community. From 1918 to 1919 he was appointed secretary to the 
National Council of Galician Jewry in the West Ukrainian Republic. As a Zionist, he 
was put on trial and disappeared after the Soviet annexation of Eastern Poland in 
1939. Different sources provide different dates of his death: 1939, 1940, and 1943. His 
studies, published a few times before and after WWI, reflect the state of the Karaite 
community at the end of the nineteenth/beginning of the twentieth century. On his 
biography, see Nurith Govrin, “Reuven Fahn—hayyav visirato,” M.A. thesis (Tel Aviv 
University, 1967); Mikhail Kizilov, “Scholar, Zionist, and Man of Letters: Reuven Fahn 
(1878-d.a.1939) in the Karaite Community of Halicz,” Polin (2009) (in the press); Schur, 
Karate Encyclopedia, 103; Getzel Kessler, “Fahn, Reuven (1878-1939?),” EF 6, 1137. 

5 E.g. Reuven Fahn, “Le-gorot ha-Qera’im be-Galigiyah (Polin qatan) (yeshuveihem 
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reports;** a collection of Karaite legends." In addition to his scholarly 
studies and travel reports, Fahn decided to express his ethnographic 
impressions of the life in Halicz in a belletristic form—and composed 
a book entitled Me-hayyei ha- Qera'im (From the life of the Karaites).? At 
first sight this book seems to be pure belles lettres without any apparent 
scholarly value. Nevertheless, a careful analysis of the text shows that 
it is abundant in scrupulous ethnographic descriptions and numerous 
details of an epigraphic and linguistic character which are absolutely 
superfluous in a work of fiction. In my opinion, this book, written in 
the form of belletricized folklorist and ethnographic essays, may be 
and should be (though with a grain of salt) used as a highly important 
primary source. Furthermore, this book is so colourful and descriptive 
that it may be easily described as a sort of belletristic time-machine, 
using which one can easily undertake a journey to Karaite Halicz—as 
it appeared during Fahn’s lifetime. In order not to mislead the reader, 
while referring to Me-hayyei ha-Qera im in my study, I will always try to 
indicate whether a given part of the book represents the fruit of the 
author’s fantasy or forms a part of his ethnographic observations. 


ve-hakhmeihem-hazzaneihem)," in ARF, 26-59; idem, “Sedeh ha-qevarot li-Oeraei 
Halis’,” in ibid., 60-64. 

5 Reuven Fahn, *Ha-Qara'im be-Halitsh [sic],” Ha-Maggid 3: 22 (1894): 177 (writ- 
ten by Fahn at the age of sixteen as a response to the article by H. Rothblum); idem, 
*Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6: 15-17 (1897): 119, 129-130, 140. The data 
from these two reports should be treated rather cautiously because their author, then 
still very young, was not always consistent, and in a few places contradicted his own 
words. A number of conspicuous parallels between these reports and a report by a 
certain “D.E” (D.E, “Pismo iz Galitsii (ot nashego korrespondenta),” AXA 2 (1911), 
73-75) strongly suggest that it was Fahn’s name that was concealed under these two 
initials. In fact, “D.E” is, most likely, a corruption of “R.E,” Reuven Fahn’s initials (in 
Hebrew, handwritten “resh” and “dalet” are easily confused). There are a few strange 
details regarding this account: it was published in 1911 as an original contemporary 
report in Russian with the subheading “from our journalist.” Nevertheless, a year later 
a local Karaite wrote a letter to K£h where he mentioned that the report reflected 
the situation from the first half of the nineteenth century ([Abram (sic) Leonowicz], 
“Pismo karaima iz Galitsu,” AXh 8-9 (1912): 74). 

" Reuven Fahn, Me-aggadot ha-Qera'im (Vienna, 1921); idem, *Me-aggadot ha- 
Oera'im," in KRF, 241—263; see abridged German translation: idem, Legenden der Karaiten 
(Vienna-Warsaw-New-York, 1921). 

5 Reuven Fahn, Me-hayyei ha-Qera im (Halicz-Drohobycz, 1908); cf. later, revised and 
considerably altered edition: idem, *Me-hayyei ha-Qera im,” in ARF, 145-240; idem, 
“Aus dem Leben der Karaiten,” Ost und West 1 (1912): 66-70; Ost und West 2 (1912): 
135-144 (abridged German translation/adaptation); idem, “Sredi galichskikh karai- 
mov,” AXh 8-9 (1912): 70-74 (Russian translation/adaptation from German wthout 
indication of Fahn's name). For a preliminary analysis, see Emanuela Trevisan Semi, 
"Agli inizi della letteratura Ebraica contemporanea: Me-hayye ha-qeraim di R. Fahn, tra 
folclore e letteratura," Annali di Ga’Foscari 26:3 (1987): 5-25. 
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Fahn based his writings not only on printed or public archival sources, 
but also on oral communications by the inhabitants of Halicz and 
documents from private archives. The importance of his publications 
is also strengthened by the fact that many of the sources used by Fahn 
(tombstone inscriptions, manuscripts, and architectural monuments) 
were later lost or destroyed. Fahn’s writings on the Karaites were quite 
popular during his lifeüme—and were plagiarised a few times by other 
Jewish authors.” Because of its slightly sarcastic and not always objective 
character, often reminiscent of medieval Karaite-Rabbanite polemics, 
Fahn’s publishing activity caused much indignation on the part of the 
local Karaite community. Regrettably, his writings were largely forgot- 
ten after the Second World War. 

A number of early modern Hebrew documents related to the history 
of the Galician community were published in Jacob Mann's (1888-1940) 
indispensable Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, whose 
second volume represents a hitherto unexhausted well of hundreds 
of Hebrew documents from the Abraham Firkowicz archival collec- 
tion in St. Petersburg,” Another classic study, the work by one of the 
most famous Jewish scholars of the twentieth century, Majer Balaban 
(1877—1942/3), contains a brief, but still very important, analysis of the 
history of the Galician community from the medieval period up to the 
time of its writing, i.c. approximately until 1924-1925.°' This work, 
which was severely criticized by several pre-war Karaite authors,” still 


* See Mordecai Pinkowski, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Sefirah 29:232 (4 Nov. 
1902); ibid., 238 (11 Nov 1902). According to Nurith Govrin, however, this was a 
deliberate attempt to dishonour Pinkowski, a known author, by some of his enemies 
(Govrin, Reuven Fahn, 43). Two Yiddish authors tried to present citations from Fahn’s 
publications as their own “impressions” from a stay in Troki and Halicz in the 1930s (N. 
Aizakson, *Karaimer gehen unter,” Di Yiddishe Shtimme 5004 (3 March 1935); Z. Shohet, 
“Di Karaimen fun Galitsye: haynt un amolige tsayten,” Der Forverts (06.07.1930)). 

°° On the Polish and Lithuanian Karaites, see subchapter *Karaism in Lithuania 
and Poland" (Jacob Mann, Texts and Studies in jewish History and Literature, vol. 2: Ka- 
raitica (Philadelphia, 1935), 551-1408; on the Galician community, see 586-589, 742, 
1186, 1202, 1236, 1260, 1271, 1352). The only shortcoming of this classic study is 
Mann’s weak knowledge of Slavic (Polish and Russian) and ‘Turkic languages. As a 
consequence, a number of documents containing materials in these languages were 
overlooked by him. 

?' Majer Balaban, “Karaici w Polsce,” in his Studja Historyczne (Warsaw, 1927), 2-5, 
subchapters “Lwów,” “Halicz,” and “Kukizow,” pp. 15-36. Cf. also his earlier “Iz 
istorii karaimov v Galitsu,” Evreiskaia Starina 3:4 (1911): 117-124 (published under the 
same title without the author's name in AA 1 (1911): 12-15). 

? A. R. [Ananjasz Rojecki], *Karaici w Polsce (O artykule D-ra M.Balabana),” MK 
1:1 (1924): 3-4; Ananjasz Zajączkowski, “Na marginesie studium Bałabana *Karaici w 
Polsce," MK 1:4—5 (1928): 35-69. Karaite authors pointed out some marginal mistakes 
committed by Bałaban in his study. 
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represents one of the most profound and serious studies in the field. 
A careful examination led me to the rather unpleasant conclusion that 
the Galician part of Bałaban's study is heavily dependent on Fahn's 
publications. Nevertheless, Bałaban himself only twice, and with appar- 
ent unwillingness, referred to Fahn’s work in his study.? 

After World War II the study of the East European Karaite com- 
munity was in a state of apparent stagnation—largely because of the 
destruction of traditional Karaite life in the course of the war, emi- 
gration of many Karaites from Galicia-Volhynia to Poland, and the 
general difficulty of doing academic work in the Soviet Union. The only 
post-war study on the Galician community was published by the Soviet 
Armenologist, Jaroslav Dashkevich, who had to conceal his real name 
in order to avoid punishment for publication in a “bourgeois” foreign 
periodical.** Jerzy Tomaszewski was the first scholar to turn his atten- 
tion to the Warsaw archival documents pertaining to the history of the 
Galician Karaites in the twentieth century.” The situation changed in 
the 1990s—the time of the re-opening of Soviet archives, and the renais- 
sance of traditions of many ethnic minorities which had been finally 
liberated from the burden of communist ideology. Only at this time did 
Soviet archives become available to for foreign and local scholars. As a 
consequence, after the period of long silence, new studies on the history 
of the Galician community began to be published from the 1990s on. A 
conference on the history of the Galician Karaites (Halicz, September 
2002) became a real event in the history of Karaites studies in Eastern 
Europe. The proceedings of the conference contained several valuable 
articles on the history of the Galician Karaites.** Epigraphic study of 


°° Bataban, “Karaici,” 25, 36. Should this unwillingness to recognize Fahn's contribu- 
tion to the field of Karaite studies be explained as some sort of conflict between these 
two scholars? In 1911 Balaban himself mentioned that he was in correspondence with 
Fahn (Balaban, “Iz istorii,” 117). 

>: Jaroslav Stepaniv [Jaroslav Dashkevich], “L’&poque de Danylo Romanovyé (mi- 
lieu du XIII" siècle) d’après une source Karaite," Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3:2 (1978): 
334—373. It should be mentioned that Dashkevich’s article, which was a historic event 
in the study of the Galician Karaite community after many years of post-war silence, 
is somewhat marred by the author’s nationalist tendency to denote as “Ukrainian” all 
Polish and Ruthenian authors who, by their own account, definitely considered themselves 
to be Poles and Rusyns. Furthermore, some of Dashkevich’s conclusions are rather 
misleading because of his lack of knowledge concerning the relevant literature and 
sources in Hebrew and Karaim. 

5 Jerzy Tomaszewski, “Gminy Karaimów w Polsce w latach 1919-1928,” Zeszyty 
Naukowe Instituta Nauk Politycznych 13 (1986): 75-92. 

36 Karaimy Halycha: Istoriia ta Kultura / The Halych Karaims: History and Culture (L’viv- 
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the Halicz Karaite cemetery, which had been pioneered by Reuven 
Fahn at the beginning of the twentieth century, was continued about a 
century later by the Halicz scholars Ivan and Nataliya Yurchenko.” A 
few important articles on various aspects of the history of the Karaites 
in Galicia have been published recently by P. Miller, D. Shapira, G. 
Akhiezer, S. Gasiorowski,’ and the author of the present work.” 

Most of the aforementioned publications, however, are rather nar- 
rowly focused on Karaite linguistics, anthropology, and epigraphy. This 
study 1s the first attempt at a comprehensive analysis of the history of 
the Galician Karaite community from its beginnings until today, with 
special emphasis on the period from 1772 to 1945. 


1.3. Methodological Difficulties, Sources, and Objectives of the Study 


1.3.1. Methodological Difficulties 


Every scholar dealing with any aspect of the Karaite history in East- 
ern Europe inevitably encounters a number of serious methodological 
problems related to his research. One of the most serious problems is 
related to the authenticity of some Karaite sources. Indeed, as early 


Halych, 2002; together with an Appendix published separately in 2002; a collection of 
articles on the Galician Karaites in Russian, English, Polish, and Ukrainian). Unfortu- 
nately, many articles published in this volume are of a superficial amateur character. 
For a review, see Mikhail Kizilov, “Vor dem Vergessen bewahren—Neue Forschungen 
zu den Karäern Ostgaliziens (Ukraine),” Judaica 4 (2003): 299-304). The details of this 
conference are discussed in §8.2. 

? Ivan Yurchenko, and Nataliya Yurchenko, “Doslidzhennia karaims’koho kladovyshcha 
bilia Halycha,” in Karaimy Halycha, 46-56; I. Yurchenko, O. Kefeli, N. Yurchenko, and 
O. Berehovs’kyi, Karaims'ke kladovyshche bilia Halycha. Kataloh nad mohyl’nykh pam’yatnykiv 
(L'viv-Halych, 2000). The importance of this publication cannot be overstated: the 
existence of this catalogue has made research on the history of the local Karaite 
community much easier than before. For reviews, see Kizilov, “Vor dem Vergessen 
bewahren;” Dan Shapira, *Masevot Helis—qatalog shel masevot qarayot mi-mizrah 
Eiropah,” Peamim 103 (2005): 147-150. 

5 When this study was already prepared for the press, I received a book by Stefan 
Gąsiorowski, Karaimi w Koronie i na Litwie w XV-XVIII wieku (Kraköw-Budapest, 2007). 
In spite of the fact that the author of this book did work with a number of important 
archival documents in Slavic languages, his poor knowledge of Hebrew and Karaim 
literature and tradition, together with numerous factual and textual errors, makes his 
study much less valuable than it could be. Thus, the proper analysis of numerous ar- 
chival documents in Slavic languages pertaining to the history of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Karaites still remains a desideratum. 

5 For details, see Bibliography, under “Secondary literature”. 
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as the mid-nineteenth century Mordecai Sułtański, his disciple Abra- 
ham Firkowicz, Solomon Beim, and some other Karaite leaders were 
accused of consciously mishandling Karaite epigraphic and manuscript 
sources. It was argued that they apparently distorted and falsified some 
sources in order to prove to the Russian administration the “noble” 
ancient origins of the Karaites—and thus receive further alleviations 
in the legal status of the Karaite community in Russia and Poland. 
Moreover, in the twentieth century, in the process of the Turkiciza- 
tion of their identity, the group of Karaite leaders headed by Seraja 
Szapszał started a new wave of conscious misinterpretation of Karaite 
history, one that was often accompanied by falsification of historical 
sources and documents. 

Thus, a scholar analysing the history of the East European Karaites 
should always carefully weigh the authenticity of almost every docu- 
ment of Karaite origin. Even though there are only a few non-authentic 
sources related to the history of the Galician Karaites (fortunately, 
Firkowicz did not falsify a single source of Galician provenance), I hope 
that in my study I have managed to achieve a much more objective 
approach to the analysis of Karaite sources than most of my academic 
predecessors. Besides, in contrast to many other students of the prob- 
lem, who often understood Turkicization of the Karaites as a natural 
development of their history, I have analysed that phenomenon as a 
superficial and ideologically motivated process, which would not have 
taken place if it were not for the growth of anti-Semitism in Poland 
and in the rest of Europe. 

Another methodological problem in the study of Karaite history in 
Eastern Europe is related to the necessity of reading sources in sev- 
eral European (German, Russian, French, English, Polish, Ruthenian/ 


& For a preliminary analysis of the most important Karaite forgeries, see Dan Sha- 
pira, “Nyneshnee sostoianie riada pripisok k kolofonam na bibleiskikh rukopisiakh iz 
pervogo sobraniia A. S. Firkovicha,” in Materialy Deviatoi Mezhdunarodnoi Konferentsi po 
ludaike, pt. 1 (Moscow, 2004), 102-130; idem, “Remarks on Avraham Firkowicz and 
the Hebrew Meelis Document,” AOH 59:2 (2006): 131-180; idem, “Yitshaq Sangari, 
Sangarit, Bezalel Stern and Avraham Firkowicz: Notes on Two Forged Inscriptions,” 
Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi 12 (2002-2003): 223-260; idem, “The Mejelis Document 
and Tapani Harvianen: On Scholarship, Firkowicz and Forgeries," in Omeljan Pritsak 
Armagam / A Tribute to Omeljan Pritsak, ed. Mehmet Alpargu and Yücel Öztürk (Sakarya, 
2007), 303-393. 

ĉl On Seraja Szapszał and Turkicization of Karaite history, see more in Chapter 7. 
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Ukrainian, and Yiddish) and Oriental (Hebrew and Karaim) languages. 
Unfortunately, most East European authors writing about the Kara- 
ites today base their studies on/y on Russian and Polish sources—and, 
consequently, come to absolutely wrong conclusions because of their 
poor knowledge of the “internal” Karaite sources in Hebrew. Western 
scholars, on the other hand, often disregard sources in Slavic languages. 
Both East European and Western scholars seldom use sources in the 
Turkic languages of the East European Karaites—and thus also often 
receive a somewhat distorted perspective on Karaite history.” 

My knowledge of all of the aforementioned languages has allowed 
me to attempt the first comprehensive study of the history of the Gali- 
cian Karaite community from its beginnings until today. The main 
emphasis of my study is, however, on the period between the First 
Partition of Poland (1772) and the end of World War II (1945), the 
time when Galicia was a part of the Austrian Empire, interwar Poland, 
and finally Soviet and Nazi-occupied territory. Such a chronological 
frame of my study is explained first of all by my intention to trace the 
development of the Galician Karaites as a compact ethnic entity in 
as wide a historical context as possible, from the end of early modern 
period through the nineteenth-century Slavicization of their traditions 
until the end of the Second World War and ultimate Turkicization of 
the community. Geographically, my study will be limited to the histori- 
cal borders of Eastern Galicia, with the main emphasis on the history 
of Halicz and Kukizów—the two most important seats of the Karaite 
community in the region. Despite this, in order to offer a comparative 
analysis of the Karaite case in a general framework of the history of 
East European ethnic minorities, I will make frequent historical excur- 
sions beyond the Galician borders. 


1.3.2. The Survey of Archival and Printed Sources 


Manuscript and archival documents used in this study are of varied 
nature: official state documents and orders concerning the Karaites; 
theological treatises and secular writings of Karaite intelligentsia; 


© Even such a distinguished scholar as Jacob Mann made a few errors in his Texts 
and Studies because of his weak knowledge of Slavic and Turkic languages. 
5$ Kukizow only until 1830/1, when the community chose to leave the town. 
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manuscripts copied by Karaite scribes from Galicia; censuses; legal 
cases; private documents (correspondence, drafts of letters, diaries, and 
memoirs); academic materials (drafts of articles, reviews, monographs); 
photo-materials; ethnographic collections; architectural and epigraphic 
monuments; Karaite community seals; interviews with members of East 
European Karaite communities, etc. Archival sources were discovered 
by me in a few major collections of Karaite documents. The most 
important of them was probably Abraham Firkowicz's archival collec- 
tion in the National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg (WLR £946, 
and Eur: I a). Knowing that many readers become wary as soon as they 
hear that a document or manuscript was somehow connected with the 
name of Abraham Firkowicz, I would like to state here that in spite of 
the fact that he did forge parts of several dozen documents related to 
the history of the Crimean and Troki Karaites (most of them suppos- 
edly dating back to Khazar times), all Karaite documents of Galician 
provenance remained genuine, with correct dates and uncorrupted 
content. Apparently, Firkowicz did not need to falsify documents related 
to the history of the Galician Karaites, since during his lifetime they 
were subjects of Austria. Furthermore, he acquired most of them very 
late, in 1871, and did not have either time or reason to tamper with 
them. Therefore, one can rely completely on the Firkowicz documents 
of Galician origin as valuable and genuine written sources. 

Of great importance were also uncatalogued miscellaneous docu- 
ments and manuscripts collected in Halicz by Ivan Yurchenko (MS 
Yurchenko), as well as documents from the Lithuanian Karaite collections: 
the manuscript division of the Lietuvos Mokslų Akademyos Biblioteka (Library 
of Lithuanian Academy of Sciences, Vilnius, Lithuania), the collection 
of Seraja Szapszał (MS LMAB E145), and Szemaja/Szymon/Semen 
Firkowicz collection (MS LMAB E305). The Crimean Karaite collection 
kept in Simferopol (State Archive of the Autonomous Republic of the 
Crimea, the collection of TOKDP (Taurida and Odessa Karaite spiritual 
consistory) —GAARK E241) was slightly less important due to the fact 
that the Galician Karaites, who were citizens of Austria, were outside 
the jurisdiction of the Taurida and Odessa Karaite spiritual consistory. 
Several interesting manuscripts of Galician provenance were consulted 
in the Bodleian library of Oxford (Bod). The acquisition of a number 
of important Karaite manuscripts from Eastern Europe and the Near 
East in Oxford may be explained first of all by the academic interests 
of Abraham/Adolf Neubauer (1831-1907), a famous Jewish scholar 
of Austro-Hungarian origin, sublibrarian at the Bodleian from 1865 
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to 1899, and reader in Rabbinic Hebrew at Oxford." Some important 
documents were also found in several other archival collections: the 
Archive for Old Records (4GAD; Warsaw); the Archive for Modern 
Records, the collection of the Ministry of Religious Confessions and 
Public Education (AAN MWRiOP, Warsaw); the Haus-, Hof- und Staat- 
sarchiv, the Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv in Vienna, and some other 
smaller collections (see the Bibliography for details). Equally essential 
was a unique collection of ethnographic objects pertaining to the Halicz 
Karaite community kept in the repository and on the display at the 
Museum of Karaite History and Culture in Halicz (Muzei karaims’koi 
istorii ta kul’tury (MKIK )). 

To my great surprise, it was often the case that I was the first scholar 
to work with documents related to the history of the Galician Karaite 
community. To give an example, David Sklare, in his guide to collections 
of Karaite manuscripts, mentioned only the Bodleian and Firkowicz 
collection out of all those Karaite manuscript collections that I have 
used.° Furthermore, the aforementioned Yurchenko MSS and the 
ethnographic collection of the Museum of Karaite History and Culture 
were formed and open to the public only a couple of years ago. This 
is why I was perhaps the first and only scholar who has managed to 
obtain access to this collection so far. Prospective students of the history 
of the Galician community should turn their attention first of all to 


° Neubauer became interested in Karaite manuscripts in 1864, while working for 
the Austrian consulate in Jerusalem. In the same year he was invited to St. Petersburg 
to examine the first part of Abraham Firkowicz’s collection (“Neubauer, Adolf (Abra- 
ham; 1831-1907),” EF 12, 1003-1005). In his book devoted to this collection (Adolf 
Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek. Beiträge und Documente zur Geschichte des Karäerthums 
und der kardischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1866)), he analysed and edited a number of important 
Karaite manuscripts from Eastern Europe. In spite of the importance of this study, 
one cannot help noticing the slightly amateurish character of this book, a number 
of errors in transliteration of East European personal and geographical names, and 
Neubauer’s erroneous attribution of Firkowicz’s fake “Khazar” documents as genuine 
sources. He stopped working in the Bodleian in 1899 because of vision problems, 
leaving a Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1886 
and 1906; the second volume was completed by Arthur Cowley). This excellent and 
still useful catalogue has the same shortcomings with regard to the Karaite manuscripts 
as Neubauer's Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek: some manuscripts are wrongly dated and 
attributed, a few personal and geographic names corrupted—an inevitable phenomenon 
when one works with such a large number of manuscripts with names and toponyms 
in scores of vernacular languages (some of these mistakes were corrected in Catalogue of 
the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Supplement of Addenda and Corrigenda to Vol. 1, 
comp. Malachi Beit-Arie, ed. R. A. May (Oxford, 1994)). 

5 David Sklare, “A Guide to Collections of Karaite manuscripts," in Kf, 893- 
923. 
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this new archive. The fact that Judaica and Karaitica collections of the 
former Soviet Union have been open to researchers only since the end 
of the 1980s also may be an explanation of the fact that only several 
scholars have managed to access their manuscript treasures so far. My 
ability to navigate through various European, Israeli, and post-Soviet 
archives and libraries placed me in the unique advantageous position 
which allowed me to access practically all Galician-related Karaite 
documents necessary for my study. 

In addition to the task of uncovering hitherto understudied archival 
documents related to the history of the Galician Karaites, I also had 
to face the problem of locating printed sources in several languages 
dispersed in numerous libraries in Eastern Europe, Israel, the former 
Soviet Union, and in the West. In my quest for rare and obscure Karaite 
publications published in various East European countries, I have often 
encountered quite serious problems with locating some items which 
were known to me from cross-references, but could not be checked or 
verified de visu. This was especially true with regard to publications in 
the Polish, Russian, and Karaim languages printed in Eastern Europe 
before World War II. Unfortunately, it was very often the case that 
central state libraries were absolutely useless in this respect—and some 
rare pre-war items could have been consulted only in private librar- 
ies of collections. In order to make my bibliography as complete as 
possible, I had to visit most of the still existing Karaite communities, 
often finding some items in the most unpredictable places, such as 
forgotten repositories of provincial museums of local lore, dusty boxes 
of archival collections, or on the shelves of private collectors, scholars, 
and their relatives. According to my estimates, in order to reach my 
goal I worked altogether in several dozen private and state libraries and 
archival collections in the Crimea, Poland, Lithuania, Russia, Ukraine, 
Germany, England, Israel, and France. 

Printed works by Karaite sages (listed in the Bibliography as Printed 
primary sources), religious authorities, community leaders, and ordinary 
members of the community may be divided into the following cat- 
egories: 


1. Theological treatises, prayer-books (siddurım), translations of the 
Bible (targumim); religious poetry (piyyufim); elegies (Heb. ginot, Kar. 
kynalar); 

2. Historical and historico-polemical treatises; 

3. Correspondence; 
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4. Secular prosaic and poetic writings (in Karaim, Polish, Russian, 
and Ruthenian/Ukrainian); 

5. Official memoranda, speeches, communiqués, and announcements 
by Karaite leaders; 

6. Memoirs of members of the community. 


In addition to separate publications and/or publications in non-Karaite 
periodicals, the members of the Galician community published their 
writings in the Karaite press. From about a dozen Karaite periodicals, 
which existed in this period, I have used primarily Karaimskaia Zhizn’ 
and Karaimskoe Slovo, which were published before 1917; interwar 
Mysl Karaimska and Karaj Awazy; Awazymyz and Karaimskie Vesti which 
have been published since the 1990s. I have put special emphasis on 
the analysis of materials from Karaj Awazy, published in Luck in the 
Galician-Volhynian dialect of Karaim.” 

Other printed primary sources (of non-Karaite origin) fall primarily 
into the following categories: 


1. Official and legal documents. 

2. Memoirs. 

3. Correspondence, memoirs and other private documents. 
„ Journalist and travel reports. 

5. Materials of anthropological expeditions. 

6. Statistical data. 


EN 


Travel accounts by journalists, scholars and tourists, who visited Gali- 
cia from 1772-1945, were especially important for this study. These 
sources provided highly important first-hand data on the state of the 
local Karaite community and its everyday life. The data from travel 
accounts are usually very personal, and impressions which the travellers 
received from their visits to Karaite communities often depended on 
such subjective factors as their education, prejudices, level of knowledge 
about the Karaites, and personal preferences. Therefore, as well as 
other sources of a personal character (letters, memoirs and suchlike), 
they should be analysed very cautiously. Highly important for this study 


& For an analysis of the publishing activity of AA and some other interwar Karaite 
periodicals, see Mikhail Kizilov, *The Press and the Ethnic Idenüty: Turkicisation of 
Karaite Printing in Interwar Poland and Lithuania,” AOH 60:4 (2007): 399-425. 
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were also epigraphic monuments (primarily tombstone inscriptions 
from the Halicz/Zalukiew Karaite cemetery), which may be classified 
as both written and/or material sources. These inscriptions provide 
vitally important data on the structure of the Galician Karaite com- 
munity, the fates of its members, and the local funeral tradition. At 
the same time, the tombstones themselves, with their varied and rich 
decorations and ornaments, may be treated as examples of Karaite 
art. After 1917 many East European Karaite cemeteries had suffered 
considerably from the atrocities of the World War II, vandals, and the 
Soviet regime. Perhaps only one Karaite cemetery, that of Halicz, has 
been properly studied so far.” 

While writing my study I used a great deal of oral data collected 
by me during my field work in Halicz from 2000 to 2004. This type 
of source, despite its seemingly doubtful and superficial *non-printed" 
character, is sometimes very important for the reconstruction of certain 
events, details, and characters. Oral data will be referred to as "private 
communications,” with an indication of the precise date and place when 
the information was gathered and written down by me. Photo materials 
(published and unpublished) were highly important for reconstructing 
the history of Karaite architectural monuments which have not sur- 
vived or whose appearance had been changed during the interwar and 
post-war period in the course of the dejudaization process. The most 
important photos are included in the Appendices. 


1.3.3. The Structure and Objectives of the Study 


The structure of the book is as follows. The first chapter represents an 
introduction to the study and offers a brief analysis of the history of the 
Galician Karaite community before 1772. The next four chapters are 
devoted to the Austrian period in the history of the Galician Karaites 
(1772-1918). Chapters Two and Three represent two different views 
of the history of the community. “External” (i.e. Gentile, non-Karaite) 
sources, which are analysed in Chapter ‘Two, provide readers with a 
view of the life of the community as seen from outside. These sources 
elucidate the position of the Karaites among other ethnic, religious, 


9 Yurchenko et al., Karaims ke kladovyshche. Russian-Ukrainian-Israeli research team 
is working now on a complete catalogue of the Karaite cemetery in the Jehosaphath 
valley near Cufut-Qal‘eh in the Crimea. 
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and linguistic minorities of Austrian Galicia and describe the process 
of legal separation of the Karaites from other Jewish subjects of the 
country. It is argued in this chapter that the Karaites represent an 
unparalleled example of preferential treatment of a Jewish community 
by the Austrian administration which exempted the Karaites from the 
most burdensome Jewish laws and limitations. A special subchapter is 
dedicated to personal contacts between Austrian monarchs and members 
of East European Karaite communities. Chapter Three, based mostly 
on sources of Karaite origin, provides readers with an overview of the 
“internal” history of the Karaite communities of Halicz and Kukizów, 
with a small subsection devoted to the city of Liwów (Lemberg). Particu- 
lar attention is given to the history of monuments of Karaite culture 
in Galicia, such as cemeteries and synagogues (keneseler). 

Chapter Four, also based mostly on “internal” Karaite sources, 
outlines the religious and ethnographic customs and traditions of the 
Galician Karaites in the given period. This chapter shows the unique 
character of Karaite ethnographic and religious traditions which rep- 
resented a curious mixture of Jewish, Slavic, and Turkic elements, one 
which can hardly be found in any other ethnic minority in Europe. A 
special role in the religious life of the community from 1772 to 1918 was 
played by the Crimean Karaites, whose influence is also analysed in this 
chapter. I also analyse there the literature and folklore composed in the 
Galician-Volhynian dialect of the Karaimo-Kypchak language, the main 
language of everyday use of the local Karaites. Chapter Five focuses on 
relations between the Karaites and their ethnic neighbours—the Slavs 
(Poles and Ruthenians/Ukrainians) and the Ashkenazic Jews—from 
1772 to 1918. Special emphasis is placed upon an analysis of relations 
between the Galician Karaites and the local Rabbanite community— 
relations which oscillated from bitter hatred and animosity to brotherly 
friendship and peaceful dialogue. A separate sub-chapter is devoted to 
contacts between the Karaites and the Galician maskilim, leaders of the 
Jewish Enlightenment. I attempt to demonstrate here the exceptional 
position of the Karaites as intermediaries in the Rabbanite-Christian 
dialogue in Austria, in which the Karaites managed to establish friendly 
relations and were equally respected by both sides of the dialogue. 

Chapter Six is dedicated to the history of the Karaites in Polish 
Galicia between the two world wars. It is in this period that the Kara- 
ites started to become more and more separated from their Ashke- 
nazic neighbours—legally, spiritually, and culturally. Indeed, the Polish 
government put the Karaites on the same exceptional legal footing as 
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did the Austrian administration—and thus again made the Karaite 
community a separate and privileged ethnic entity. Chapter Seven 
reconstructs the process of internal and external dejudaization of the 
Galician Karaite community, highlighting the role of Seraja Szapszał, 
the Karaite spiritual and administrative leader, who actually “created” 
a new, Turkic ethnic identity for the East European Karaites. Using the 
Karaite transformation from rigid non- Talmudic Jews to a group with 
distinctive ‘Turkic identity as a case study, I show here the somewhat 
artificial nature of every ethnic identity, which may be constructed and 
deconstructed depending on the current political and ideological needs. 
Chapter Seven ends with an analysis of the history of the community 
during the period of the Nazi occupation, the Second World War, and 
finally, the Soviet liberation of Galicia. It also analyses specifically the 
non-Jewish status accorded to the Karaites by the Nazis—a decision 
which saved the Karaites during the Holocaust. 

Chapter Eight outlines the ultimate decline of the Galician commu- 
nity after the Second World War. It also describes the current state of 
the Galician Karaite community and its historical legacy. This chapter 
shows that vigorous preservation of traditional ethnic culture does 
not always promote the physical survival of the community—another 
unusual feature of Karaite history. The conclusion provides some 
essential remarks regarding the position of the Karaite case within 
the wider framework of Jewish and European history and stresses the 
importance of studying the Karaites as one of the most interesting and 
unusual ethnic cultures in Europe. 


1.4. The System of Transliteration 


A number of technical problems were caused by the use of sources and 
academic literature in languages other than those of Western Europe. 
Special difficulty was presented by personal names and toponyms, 
which could be spelled in different ways, depending on the chronologi- 
cal period, the source language, and even on the personal preferences 
of authors. Moreover, a few different variants were sometimes used 
to denote the same place and/or person. Thus, the Galician town of 
Kukizów, the settlement with an important Karaite community from 
1688 to 1831, is called Kukisow in German, Krasny Ostrow in Polish, 
Yefeh Ya‘ar in Hebrew, Kokizov in Russian, and Kukeziv/Kukyzio in Modern 
Ukrainian. Modern Ukrainian L’vw was called Lwów in Polish, Lemberg/ 
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Lemburg in German, Leopolis in Latin, Jlov/Tlew in Karaimo- and Arme- 
no-Kypchak, and Lvov in Russian. Taking into consideration the fact 
that most sources and scholarly publications use the Polish spellings of 
place names (e.g. Kukizów, Halicz, and Lwów), apart from some specially 
indicated cases, I have decided to use the Polish variants as well.9? Nev- 
ertheless, for some central place names, and in the bibliography, I have 
used the accepted English spellings (Warsaw, Vienna, Moscow, etc.). 

A slightly different system is used with regard to personal names. 
In most cases I use the accepted English variants of Hebrew names 
(thus /saac and not Izaak or Yitshaq). Karaite surnames, however, which 
started to be widely used in Austria and Poland only after 1772, are 
usually spelled according to the Polish transliteration. ‘Therefore, I have 
normally used the Polish spellings of Karaite surnames (thus Firkowicz, 
Sułtański, Łucki and not Firkovich, Sultanski, Lutski).? Plural forms of 
Hebrew terms are used here in accordance with the standards of the 
Hebrew language: the ending -ot for the feminine gender (e.g. mezuzah 
(sg.); mezuzot (pl.)), and the ending -im for the masculine gender (e.g. 
hazzan (sg.); hazzantm (pl.)). The Turkic plural endings -/ar/-ler have 
been used for plural forms in Turkic languages (e.g. kenesa (sg.); kenesalar 
(pl). 

For Hebrew I have used a slightly modified system accepted in 
many recent dictionaries of the Hebrew language; the YIVO system 
of transliteration has been used for Yiddish, and the Library of Con- 
gress method for Russian and Ukrainian. Because of the lack of an 
accepted system of transliteration for the Galician-Volhynian dialect 
of Karaimo-Kypchak, I have used the Polish transliteration accepted 
by the local Karaite authors in the interwar period." Quotations from 
documents in Hebrew, Turkic, West European, and Slavic languages 
have been translated into English. Original texts of some of these 
sources are to be found in the Appendices. Most important Hebrew 


° "The Polish and Ukrainian place names are provided in accordance with Volodymyr 
Kubijovyć, Etnichni hrupy pwdennozakhidn’ot Ukrainy (Halychyny) na 1.1.1939/Ethnic Groups 
of the South-Western Ukraine (Halyéyna-Galicia) 1.1.1939 (Wiesbaden, 1983). 

$9 Such a system was used by Jacob Mann in his Texts. 

See the periodical Karaj Awazy (“The Karaite Voice”), published in Luck from 
1931 to 1938. Cf. also Karaj sez-bitigi. Słownik karaumski. Karaumisches Wörterbuch, ed. Al- 
exander Mardkowicz (Łuck, 1935). There are a few other systems of transliterating 
various dialects of Karaim (by T. Kowalski, J. Grzegorzewski, E. A. Csató-Johanson, 
H. Jankowski, and D. Shapira), each of them comprehensible mostly to linguists special- 
izing in Turkic languages. Our system may be read without any problems by anybody 
acquainted with Polish orthography. 
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and Karaim terms are explained in the Glossary. Due to considerations 
of space, translations of the titles of publications in the Hebrew and 
Karaim languages are provided only in the bibliography, and not in 
the footnotes. 


1.5. Outline of the History of the Galician Karaite Community Prior 
to 1772 


It is possible to distinguish the following stages in the history of the 
Galician Karaite community: 


Thirteenth/ Fifteenth Centuries—1578. A “dark” period in the history of 
the community, from the settlement of the Karaites in Galicia in 
the late Middle Ages until the charter given to the Halicz com- 
munity by Stephan Bathory (1578). The Karaite community in 
Lwow in the fifteenth (possibly in the fourteenth) century, a few 
meagre references mentioning Jude: in Halicz. 

1578—ca. 1670/1685. From the charter of Stephan Bathory (1578) 
until the arrival of the Karaite enlightener Joseph ha-Mashbir 
(ca. 1670/1685) in Halicz. Apparent decline of the community 
in the course of Chmielnicki’s pogroms of 1648, lack of religious 
education and leaders. 

ca. 1670/1685—1772. Spiritual revival of the community, establish- 
ment of the Kukizow community in 1688/1692. 

1772—1918. Austrian period, isolation of the community, beginning 
of the demographic decline; the Kukizów community ceases to 
exist (ca. 1831). 

1918—1939/1944. Second Polish Republic, Soviet invasion, and 
Nazi occupation. Growing decline of the community. 

1944—Until Today. Liberation of Galicia from the Nazi occupation. 
The Ukrainian Soviet Republic and independent Ukraine, emigra- 
tion and gradual disappearance of the community. 


1.5.1. Settlement of the Karaites in Galicia 


The problem of establishing the exact time and circumstances of the 
appearance of the Karaite communities in Eastern Europe has been the 
subject of heated academic debate since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The main problem concerning the early stage of the existence 
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of the community is the absolute lack of any contemporary medieval 
sources. If there were any contemporary Hebrew documents regard- 
ing this event at all, they must have been lost during the Chmielnicki 
massacres and the frequent devastating conflagrations which gutted the 
Halicz community from the nineteenth through the twentieth centuries. 
Nineteenth-century Karaite tradition concerning the establishment of 
the community seems to be too unreliable and too anachronistic to be 
trusted. As will be demonstrated below, late romantic Karaite traditions, 
which attributed the arrival of the Karaites in Poland to the rule of 
such famous sovereigns as Prince Daniel, Vitold, King Casimir, and 
Bolesław the Brave,” did not really have any solid historical basis. The 
latest studies, which seem to agree on the appearance of the Karaite 
community in the Crimea between 1239 and 1279, and in Troki during 
Vitold’s reign, are still at a loss with regard to the date of the settlement 
of the Galician Karaite community.” Christian medieval sources from 
Galicia, in turn, mention only the Lwów Karaite community, and only 
in the second half of the fifteenth century (see below). 

The late romantic Karaite tradition appeared in the Austrian period 
of the history of the community. It is only at this time that Karaite 
authors started providing public and official authorities with detailed 
information about the origin of their settlement in Galicia. They were 
driven by the necessity of providing the Austrian administration with 
precise information about their enigmatic community on the one hand, 
and by a general process of the Jewish enlightenment and development 


” A very late and highly “romantic” historical chronicle by Jacob Firkowicz, son 
of Abraham Firkowicz, mentioned that the Karaites had been resettled in Poland 
from Kiev by Bolesław I Chorobry (“the Brave” or “the Mighty”; ca. 966-1025, ruled 
992-1025) ca. 1016 A.D. The document was copied in 1850 by Isaac Chumaq in the 
Crimea (MS LMAB, F. 143, no. 1519, fol. 7). 

7 Akhiezer, Shapira, *Oara'im be-Lita,” 46-52; Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 669; 
Kizilov, “Arrival,” 31-32. Unfortunately, most scholars (including the author of these 
lines) followed Jacob Mann’s conclusion regarding the fact that the earliest reference 
to the existence of the Karaite community in Troki is the ketubbah (marriage contract) 
of 1400 (Mann, Texts, 558). My own examination of the ketubbah in question (NLR E 
946, Evr.I, Doc. II, no. 1 (3), however, revealed that the early date of this document 
and the reference to Vitold’s name had been inserted there by a later hand, most likely 
by Abraham Firkowicz himself. This ketubbah dates back to a much later period, most 
likely to the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries—which is still quite an early date for a 
document of this type. Thus, we are still at a loss with regard to the exact time of the 
arrival of the Karaites in Lithuania—and can only assume that it happened during 
Vitold’s reign. The earliest solid evidence of the Karaite presence in Lithuania is a 
copy of a letter from the Troki Karaite community to Constantinople from 1483/4 
(NLR E 946, Evr I Doc. II, no. 37-39). 
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of lay sciences, on the other. Karaite sages formulated three main theo- 
ries (or, rather, mythologemes) regarding the arrival of the Karaites in 
Halicz (or in Galicia in general). According to one of them, the Karaites 
appeared in Halicz only at the beginning of the sixteenth century as 
emigrants from the Ottoman Empire (the so-called “Turkish theory”). 
According to another (which I call the “Vitold theory”) they were 
resettled there in the thirteenth century (surprisingly, Karaite tradition 
dated the rule of Vitold to the thirteenth century) by the the Lithuanian 
Duke Alexander Vitold (Vytautas) (b.ca. 1350, grand Duke from 1392, 
d. 1430). The third theory (the “Daniel theory”) connected the arrival of 
the Karaites in Halicz with the mid-thirteenth-century treaty between 
the Ruthenian Prince Daniel (Daniil/ Danilo Romanovich, 1202-1264) 
and the Tatar khan Batu. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, soon after the annexation 
of Galicia by Austria, the Galician Karaites claimed that they had 
arrived in Halicz in the sixteenth century from Constantinople.” This 
mythologeme, it seems, appeared only as a misunderstanding of the 
information provided in Dod Mordekhai (Beloved [friend] Mordecai; a 
quote from the Scroll of Esther), a historical treatise by the Karaite 
sage Mordecai ben Nisan Kukizów. This work, completed ca. 1699, 
was probably the earliest attempt to write an account of the history 
and religious traditions of the East European Karaites.’* In this trea- 
tise Mordecai complains that medieval Karaites did not leave any 
historical books or records because of frequent expulsions and forced 
migrations. Then, however, he mentions that in times immemorial a 
certain Polish king had asked the King of the Ishmaelites to allow the 
Karaites to leave his lands and settle in Russia (i.e. Ruthenia-Galicia), 


7? See Gehorsamster Bericht des Kayserl. König, Districts Directors N.2 In betrag 
der Sect. Lebens Arten und Unterhaltung der Karaimer Juden in der Statt Halicz, 
in Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv, Staats-Archiv des Innern und der Justiz. Hofkanzlei 
IV, EL K.1520. Galizien—1784; Doc.1494 (Oct.1774), fol.1. These data were later 
repeated in Michael Stóger, Darstellung der gesetzlichen Verfassung der galizischen fudenschaft, 
vol. 1 (Lemberg-Przemyśl, 1833), 104; Witold Schreiber, Badania nad antropologią dzieci 
Chrześcijańskich, Zydowskich i Karaimskich w Galicyi (Warsaw, 1910), 3; Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 
26-27. 

™ For a brief analysis of this book and its importance, see Mikhail Kizilov, “Jüdische 
Protestanten? Die Karier und christliche Gelehrte im Frühneuzeitlichen Europa,” in 
Christen und Juden im Reformationszeitalter, ed. Rolf Decot and Matthieu Arnold (Mainz, 
2006), 251-252. 
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Poland, and Lithuania.” At the end of the eighteenth century, later 
Karaite leaders, most likely interpreted Mordecai's expression “King 
of the Ishmaelites" (Heb. Tishma elim, i.e. Muslims) as referring to the 
Ottoman Sultan. Karaim, the language of the Halicz Karaites, which 
is completely different from Ottoman Turkish, is a decisive proof that 
this theory is absolutely implausible. ‘There might have been a few other 
factors that could have influenced the emergence of this “Turkish” 
theory. Some members of the Galician community indeed had relatives 
in the Ottoman Empire—and having no precise historical data about 
their origins, they could use this “Turkish” motif. Finally, it seems that 
at the end of the eighteenth century a “Turkic” pedigree was often 
considered much nobler than a “European” one. This is why, in their 
petition to the Polish Sejm (ca. 1790), the Karaites of Luck threatened 
the Polish government with their possible emigration “to ‘Turkey, the 
land of our forefathers.”’° 

More or less about the same time as the “Turkish theory,” there also 
appeared another, more detailed and convincing mythologeme which 
connected the arrival of the Karaites in Galicia with the activity of 
the Lithuanian Duke Vitold. In the 1790s the Halicz hazzan (head of 
the community from 1796 to 1801) Samuel ben Moses ha-Rodi appar- 
ently started to be interested in the history of the Karaite settlement in 
Galicia. It may be suggested that he was driven by his own scholarly 
curiosity on the one hand, and by the necessity to present the com- 
munity to the Austrian administration, on the other. Having discovered 


5 on RD Ow advan most mom pos MDNI ORIN DRIDI WNN 
ara Deynw? qoan po» Ton nwpa> Oxynw> para numwvn mbnpn pan xy’ 
DIAN OT. (Bod Opp. Add. 117, fol. 10v; cf. the printed version and the Latin 
translation: “Fratres interim nostri Karaei, qui versantur in regno Poloniae et Russiae 
ac in Ducatu magno Lithuaniae, ex Synagogis regni Turcarum ad voluntatem Regis 
Polonorum, Turcarum Imperatori superioribus temporibus significatam, egressi sunt” 
(Mordecai b. Nisan [Kukizów], Notitia Karaeorum ex Mardochaei, Karaei Recentioris, ed. 
J. Wolf (Hamburg-Leipzig, 1714), 57; idem, “Dod Mordekhai,” in Dod Mordekha (Vienna, 
1830) 6a). Mordecai's information was repeated by Jacob Trigland in his treatise on 
Karaite history: ^Regno Poloniae, Russia et magno ducatu Lithuaniae oriundi sunt ex 
iis caetibus qui sub imperio lismaelitarum (Turcarum) degunt; et jam tempore admo- 
dum antiquo, rogante hoc Poloniae Rege, ab imperatore Turcarum illuc concesserunt” 
(Jacob Trigland, “Diatribe de Secta Karaeorum,” in Trium scriptorum illustrium de tribus 
Judaeorum sectis Syntagma, vol. 2 (Delft, 1703), 115). 

© Przeswielna Deputacyo (Luck: n.p., n.d. [17902]). The full text of this rare three- 
page Polish pamphlet was republished, with some slight inaccuracies, in Balaban, 
“Karaici,” 51-53. 
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the absolute lack of oral and written sources regarding the date of the 
Karaite arrival in Galicia, Samuel ben Moses complained: 


Many years and generations have passed from the time when our holy 
fathers established their settlement here, in the town of Halicz. And we 
could not find out from which time they settled here and from which 
place they had come to live here. Our fathers did not leave after them 
any memories of what was written and sealed about their reasons [for 
resettlement], and who took them from the land of the Tatars and Ish- 
maelites...”” 


Nevertheless, the hazzan happened to find a copy of an extract from 
certain “Polish Chronicles” done by another Karaite intellectual of 
Galician origin, young Joseph-Solomon Łucki (1770-1845).? Happy to 
find at least some sort of information to satisfy his curiosity, Samuel ben 
Moses copied this extract and presented it to his readers. ‘The content 
of this text was the following: Duke Vitold twice invaded the Crimea (in 
1218/1219 and in 1242/1243). In the course of the first raid he took 
with him 483 Karaite families and settled them in Troki, Nowe Miasto, 
and Poniewiez. In 1242/1243 he raided the Crimea again and carried 
away another 380 Karaite families from the town of Sulkhat to Halicz.’” 
The romantic implausibility of this story is quite clear: Vitold ruled 
from 1392 to 1430, whereas the number of 380 Karaite families (ca. 
2,000 souls) is certainly exaggerated. Furthermore, in his wars against 
the ‘Tatars, Vitold never went as far as the Crimea. There are many 
other anachronistic and unrealistic details in this report. For example, 
the community of Poniewiez was established only at the end of the 
seventeenth century,®° whereas two other medieval communities, that 
of Kiev and that of Lwów, where the presence of Karaites 1s attested 
in the fifteenth century, were not even mentioned in this document. 


7 Samuel ben Moses's writings were copied by his nephew, Abraham b. Samuel of 
Kukizów (JTS, MS Adler 2281, fol. 32r; cf. Mann, Texts, 581, ft. 38a). 

7 Or did he meet Łucki in person? As Łucki himself confessed to the Countess 
Diebitsch in St. Petersburg, he had been born in Kukizów and only ca. 1802 moved 
to Luck and then to the Crimea (Miller, Karatte Separatism, 41, 142-144). Łucki was 
certainly one of the most important Karaite intellectuals in the nineteenth century, 
the author of a unique travel account of the Karaite mission to the Russian Tsar in 
1827 (Joseph-Solomon Łucki, Iggeret teshu at Yisrael (Gózleve/ Eupatoria, [1840s]); for 
an unfinished autograph of this account, see NLR, E 946, Evr. II A, no. 1827; for an 
English translation, see Miller, Karatie Separatism). 

7 JTS, MS Adler 2281, fol. 32r. 

%0 Mann, Texts, 577. 
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It was in this document that the precise date of the Karaite arrival in 
Halicz— 1242/1243 —appeared for the first time. 

From this point on, this date (or its variant: 1246) became accepted 
among Karaite intellectuals as the date of the settlement of the commu- 
nity in Halicz. Nevertheless, as Samuel ben Moses explicitly mentioned 
in his report, there was no valid oral or written tradition among local 
Karaites about it, and the date was taken by him from Joseph-Solomon 
Łucki's writings. The central question which remains unanswered so far 
is the problem of sources used by Lucki. Did he indeed have access to 
some rare unpublished or printed Polish chronicles which mentioned 
this fantastic story of the Karaite resettlement from the Crimea by 
Vitold? This seems to be rather unlikely—and to my knowledge, none 
of early Polish chronicles ever mentioned the Karaites and the history 
of their arrival in medieval Poland. Chroniclers were normally too 
occupied with other major events in Polish-Lithuanian history to devote 
their attention to the problem of the arrival of a small Judeo-Turkic 
minority in their land. It is very likely that Lucki himself composed 
the text of his chronicle on the basis of some vague Karaite oral tradi- 
tions (hence a confused chronology of the events) and printed historical 
books in Polish. The question whether there was any grain of historical 
truth in the story of the Karaites’ settlement in Poland and Lithuania 
during Vitold’s time also still remains unanswered. Whatever the case 
may be, Samuel ben Moses’s (or, in fact, Lucki’s) chronicle became the 
main version of the Karaites’ migration to Eastern Europe used and 
copied in historiographic writings by later Karaite authors, first of all 
by Mordecai Sultanski®! and Abraham Firkowicz.* 

A couple of decades later, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
however, there appeared another, alternative version of the Karaite 
settlement in Galicia. This version, which also used the date of 1246 
as the time of the Karaites’ arrival in the region, connected this event 
with the figure of Prince Daniel of Galicia. It is very likely that the 
“Daniel theory”, which also does not seem to be based on any genuine 


8! Mordecai Sułtański, <ekher Saddiqim, ed. Samuel Poznański (Warsaw, 1920), 
107-110. Poznański published this book on the basis of the later manuscript which 
was kept in Warsaw and contained numerous copyist’s mistakes. So far, I have been 
able to locate only one fragmentary manuscript copy of this highly important histo- 
riographic work (NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 344; autograph, chapters 41-47, copied 
in Or (Perekop in the Crimea) in 1848 for the Karaite traveller Elisha of Jr Hadasha 
(Nowe Miasto in Lithuania). 

82 Abraham Firkowicz, Avne Zikkaron (Wilno, 1872), 251—253. 
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oral or written sources, was composed by the Karaite sage Abraham 
ben Levi Leonowicz under the influence of his contacts with Ruthe- 
nian Christian intellectuals.? In 1838 Leonowicz sent a letter to the 
Ruthenian historian, Denis Zubritskii, which contained a text in Polish 
with information concerning the supposed arrival of the Karaites in 
Halicz in the thirteenth century. According to Leonowicz himself, he 
had translated this text into Polish from a colophon to an old Karaite 
manuscript in Hebrew, which was burnt during the fire of 1830. As 
well as Łucki's chronicle, this colophon dated the arrival of 80 families 
of Crimean Karaites in Halicz back to 1243. The name of Vitold, 
however, is altogether absent, while the context and the circumstances 
of the Karaite arrival in Galicia appear completely different. Accord- 
ing to this version, 80 families of Crimean Karaites were resettled in 
Halicz as a result of the peace treaty between the khan of the Golden 
Horde, Batu, and the Ruthenian Prince Daniel of Galicia.** 
Unfortunately, a number of historical inaccuracies and anachronisms 
in this allegedly “medieval” chronicle strongly suggest that it could not 
be a genuine thirteenth-century document. Was this colophon, then, a 
mere non-historical forgery? Jaroslav Stepaniv (Dashkevich) suggested 
a sort of compromise variant according to which this colophon was 
composed ca. 1700 by the Karaite sage Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir 
on the basis of earlier manuscript Karaite documents.? In my opin- 
ion, however, the text of this colophon was most likely composed by 
Abraham Leonowicz himself, possibly on the basis of some vague oral 
tradition of the local Karaites—but hardly on the basis of any earlier 
manuscript sources. Leonowicz’s claim that he copied this colophon 


55 On this, see more in 5.1.2. 

** For the complete Polish text of Leonowicz's letter, see Appendix 3.2. The original 
of Leonowicz's letter to Zubritskii, together with the Polish translation of the afore- 
mentioned “chronicle,” is kept in the Vasyl’ Stefanyk Academic Library of Lwów 
(Lviv), Ossolineum I 1252, fols. 13-15 (the original Polish text and a French transla- 
tion of the chronicle were published in Stepaniv, “L’époque,” 334-337). C£ Stanisław 
Kunasiewicz, Przechadzki archeologiczne po Lwöwie, pt. 2-3 (Lwów, 1874), 121-122 and 
Balaban, “Karaici,” 2-4 (Polish). A Hebrew copy of the original of this text, together 
with some notes on medieval Russian history was made by Jacob-Joseph b. Samuel- 
Yeshua [Leonowicz?] of Halicz in 1871 (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 898). It is noteworthy 
that Jacob Mann simply ignored Abraham Leonowicz and his “Daniel” version of 
the Karaite settlement (Mann, Texts, 581, 586—587). A detailed critical edition of this 
chronicle, with a comparative analysis of different versions of its text, is being prepared 
by Mikhail Kizilov. 

® Stepaniv, “L’époque,” 371-372. Regrettably, the scholar was not well acquainted 
with sources in the Hebrew and Karaim languages. 
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from an old prayer-book written before the departure of the Karaites 
from the Crimea (i.e. before the thirteenth century!) makes my sug- 
gestion even more plausible: one simply cannot believe this statement, 
since from other sources we know that the community did not possess 
a single manuscript of such antiquity. Furthermore, naive claims by 
Sułtański and other Karaite authors? that the story about the Karaite 
resettlement by Vitold was copied by them “word for word” from a 
document of 1267 kept in the Lwow archive also do not hold water: 
the earliest document preserved in the Lwów archives at that time dated 
back to 1351.77 It is of interest that in 1578 the Galician Armenians 
fabricated a charter which was supposed to prove their arrival in Galicia 
before the Tatar invasion of the mid-thirteenth century.” They were 
apparently impelled by the same motives as the Karaites. 
Paradoxically enough, it seems that from the second half of the 
nineteenth century on the “Daniel” and “Vitold” traditions became 
so closely interwoven in the mentality of the local Karaites that they 
began to reproduce in their writings a mixed version, according to which 
the Halicz Karaites were resettled by Daniel, while those of Troki and 
Luck—by Vitold.® The folk memory also evidently confused these two 
rulers and often ascribed Karaite resettlement in Halicz sometimes to 
the former and sometimes to the latter (on folk tradition regarding the 
Karaites’ arrival, see more in $4.2.6). Furthermore, in the post-war 
period, in 1919, in their petitions to the government, the Halicz Kara- 
ites did not refer to Daniel of Galicia and the thirteenth century, but 
again... to their arrival with Prince Vitold at the end of the fourteenth 
century.” Such a discrepancy of opinions in the versions regarding the 
arrival of the Karaites (from the “Turkish” version to that of Daniel, 


8 Sułtański, Zekher Saddiqim, 110, 113, 120; NLR F946, op. 1, no. 1053, fol. 15v 
(Polish translation of the fragments of M. Sultanski’s Zekher Saddiqim presented as a 
copy of an archival document from Lwów); NLR F.946, op. 1, no. 1048, fol. 2v (Rus- 
sian translation of the same with the heading: “This copy is obtained from the city of 
Lwów, from the document kept in the chancellery of the same city”). 

87 Denis Zubritskii, Kritiko-istoricheskaia povesť vremennykh let Chervonoi ili Galitskoi Rusi, 
trans. from Polish by Osip Bodianskii (Moscow, 1845), 134. 

88 Stepaniv, “L’époque,” 361—362. 

® See historical writings by such Galician Karaite authors as Elisha b. Elijah Leono- 
wicz (1866) (Menahem Nahum Litinski, “Le-qorot ha-Oara'im be-Rusia," Ha-Maggid 
8 (22 Feb. 1894): 65-66), Jacob-Joseph b. Samuel-Yeshua [Leonowicz?] of Halicz in 
1871 (NLR E9496, op. 1, no. 898); Joseph b. Abraham Leonowicz (Moses Tenenbaum, 
“Le-qorot ba'alei Miqra’,” Ha-Nesher 4:15 (8 Apr. 1864): 60; Ha-Nesher 4:16 (15 Apr. 
1864): 63-64). 

9? AAN MWRiOP, no. 1466, fols. 48-49. 
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Vitold, Bolesław the Brave, and Casimir) in Halicz strongly suggests 
that the local community, in fact, did not possess any genuine tradition 
in this regard, but simply used mythologemes about the origin of their 
community in order to secure some concessions and privileges from 
the frequently changing governments of their land. 


kr * 


Having analysed the romantic Karaite tradition which, as we have 
seen, has little to do with historical facts, we shall attempt to scrutinize 
the problem of the Karaite arrival in Galicia from the standpoint of 
reliable medieval sources and general historical circumstances. In our 
opinion, the history of the Karaite settlement in Galicia should be 
analysed in conjunction with the development of trade routes between 
Europe, Galicia, the Crimea, and the East. Highly important are also 
sources relating to other Kypchak-speaking settlers (the Armenians and 
the Cumans) in the region. The second half of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century witnessed the rise of a few East Euro- 
pean centres—Lwów, Kiev, Luck, and Vladimir—first of all because 
of their growing commercial importance in the trade with the Crimea 
and the East. The key role in this trade was played by Armenian and 
Jewish merchants whose presence in these cities is documented in many 
contemporary sources. Karaite settlers, who were important mediators 
in the trade between Europe and the Crimea, appeared in all of the 
aforementioned cities (apart from Vladimir) about the same time.” 

It is very likely that the earliest Karaite settlers arrived in historical 
Poland and Lithuania from the mid-fourteenth through the mid-fifteenth 
century. It is unclear whether this was a one-time action or a continu- 
ous process which lasted for several decades. Already in the thirteenth 
century (most likely, post-1239) the Karaites and Armenians had arrived 
in the Crimea.” The earliest Karaite settlers arrived in Lwów (not in 


9! Isaac Schipper considered that the Jews and Armenians were the most important 
merchants, who delivered their goods from the Crimea to Galicia and then further 
West (Breslau, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Bruges), North (Danzig, Kónigsberg, Riga), and 
to Kievan Rus’ (Kiev) (Jacob Litman, The Economic Role of Jews in Medieval Poland: The 
Contribution of Yitzhak Schipper (Lanham, 1984), 163-167). We may cautiously suggest 
that the influential Jewish merchant, Caleb Judeus de Caffa, who settled in Lwów in 1442, 
also was of a Karaite origin; another Crimean Jew of Italian origin, Jacob Anselmi, 
settled in Poland in 1474 (ibid., 165-166). 

® Against the dating of the arrival of the Armenians in the Crimea to the eleventh 
century, see Edmund Schiitz and Kornćl Nagy, “Some Remarks on the Mongol Con- 
quest of Greater Armenia and Its Consequences,” Annual of Medieval Studies at CEU 
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Halicz) from the Crimea from the fourteenth to the fifteenth centuries 
(the exact date is unknown, but certainly before 1414, quite likely already 
in the fourteenth century). It is more than likely that the first Karaite 
newcomers were able to settle only in Lwów, since in the course of the 
fourteenth century Halicz was seriously destroyed and plundered several 
times, and never returned the status of the capital of the region.” 

A late tradition refers to the arrival of the Karaites in Poland at 
the time of the Polish King Casimir the Great (1310-1370, king from 
1333)" who conquered Galician-Volhynian lands (including Halicz and 
Lwów) from 1340 to 1349. Furthermore, he treated the Jews favour- 
ably. Casimir's charter of 1356 mentions the presence of two other 
Kypchak-speaking groups, which emigrated to Lwów from the Desht-i 
Kypchak: the Saraceni (i.e. most likely the Cumans/Kypchaks)? and the 
Armenians. Moreover, the charter also mentions certain Judei, among 
whom might have been not only the Talmudic Jews, but also Kypchak- 
speaking Karaite merchants from the Crimea or some other regions 
of the Golden Horde.” ‘They could have arrived there together with 


6 (2000): 237—248. The earliest written reference to the presence of the Karaites in 
the Crimea is a brief remark of Aaron ben Joseph concerning a dispute between the 
Karaite and Rabbanite Jews in Solkhat in 1279 (Ankori, Karaites, 340—341). 

?* Especially destructive was the devastation of the town by the Lithuanian Duke 
Lubart (Zubritsku, Kritiko-istoricheskaia povesť, 134—137). 

** Documented by Alfred Döblin in Wilno in 1924 (Alfred Döblin, Reise in Polen 
(Munich, 1993), 150). Grzegorz Smólski (perhaps, misinterpreting the words of his 
Karaite guide), also wrote about the arrival of the Karaites in Galicia in 1345, at the 
time of Casimir (Grzegorz Smólski, “U Karaimów w Haliczu,” Naokoto Swiata 2 (1903): 
467). For a discussion concerning Casimir’ s charters to the Jews, see Litman, Economic 
Role, 21-27. Jan Grzegorzewski (on the basis of some unidentified archival and oral 
data) also dated the Karaite settlement in Lwow to the fourteenth century (Jan (Johann 
von) Grzegorzewski, “Ein tiirk-tatarischer Dialekt in Galizien. Vokalharmonie in den 
entlehnten Wörtern der karaitischen Sprache in Halicz,” Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-historische Klasse 146 (Vienna, 1903): 1). 

3 Identification of the Mosaic Karaites with the Saraceni (the term originally applied 
to designate the Cumans, and later, Muslims in general), which was quite popular among 
some historians in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, does not seem to 
be very convincing (Jecheskiel Caro, Geschichte der Juden in Lemberg von den ältesten Zeiten 
bis zur Theilung Polens im Jahre 1792 (Kraków, 1894), 2, ft. 5; Kunasiewicz, Przechadzki 
archeologiczne, pt. 1, 28, ft. 1). For the modern misinterpretation of the Lwów Saraceni as 
the Karaites, see Szyszman” s commentaries to Michel Balard, “ ‘Infidèles’ ou Comans? 
A propos des "Sarraceni" de Caffa," Bulletin d’Etudes Karaites 2 (1989): 89-90. 

95 «naciones Ormenorum, Iudeorum, Saracenorum, Thartharorum, Rutheno- 
rum" (Eleonora Nadel-Golobić, “Armenians and Jews in Medieval Lvov: Their Role 
in Oriental Trade 1400-1600," Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique 20 (1979): 383). One 
can notice that here the Saraceni (most likely, the Cumans/Kypchaks) are differentiated 
from the Tharthari (i.e. Tatars). In medieval Lwów there was a porta tartarica, suburbum 
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Armenian and Kypchak traders via the so-called via Tartarica (Tatar 
route) leading from Caffa, the largest Crimean port, to Lwów (this 
route was already established in the fourteenth century). Some of these 
Karaites could have also settled together with the Armenians in Łuck, 
another important trade centre of the region, where the Karaite and 
Armenian community is attested not later than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, most likely, 
in order to avoid growing competition with the local Ashkenazim, 
Lwów Karaites emigrated to Halicz, where only a small Rabbanite 
community existed (see below). 

On the other hand, it is quite probable that the Karaite emigration 
to Poland and Lithuania took place slightly later, at the very end of the 
fourteenth/first half of the fifteenth century, during the rule of Vitold 
(ruled 1392-1430). It is important to stress that during Vitold’s reign 
Troki gained importance as a significant commercial centre, trading 
with the Teutonic order and northern European ports (primarily, Danzig 
and Konigsberg).?" While the main evidence for the Karaites’ arrival in 
Troki, the ketubbah from 1400, was undoubtedly falsified (see above), it 
is still highly probable that the first Karaite settlers appeared in Troki 
(and also in Lwów and Luck) during Vitold's time or a bit later. These 
settlers were the Kypchak-speaking Karaites from the Golden Horde 
and the Crimea (possibly also from Mamluk Egypt and Byzantium). 


1.5.2. Fifteenth Century —1578 


Lwów, the most important settlement of the region starting from the late 
medieval period, was founded later than Halicz, in the mid-thirteenth 
century, and was named, as the tradition has it, after Lev (1264—1300), 
the son of Prince Daniel.” The earliest Karaite community in Galicia 


tartaricum, and a mosque. Later the Tatars were most likely baptised or dispersed. There 
is also a Tatar Street in the historic part of modern Lwów, supposedly reflecting the 
settlement of the Tatars. On the Tatar-Saracens in medieval Lwów, see Zubritskii, 
Kritiko-istoricheskaia povesť’, 168, ft. 60. 

” In 1423 Vitold granted the Jews the right of free trade with the Teutonic order. 
Sadko Danilowicz (Zadok b. Daniel) and his brother Shamak (Turkic name) of Troki 
are mentioned as the most important Jewish lessees of the Grand Duke between 
1463-1494 (Litman, Economic Role, 168, 157). 

% The idea about the resettlement of the Karaites from the Golden Horde was 
formulated for the first time in Akhiezer, Shapira, *Oara'im," 55; Shapira, “Turkic 
Languages,” 669. 

9 The town is first mentioned in the Galician-Volhynian chronicle under 1256; the 
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was most likely that of Liwów, which existed, it seems, from the four- 
teenth/fifteenth century up to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The local folk-tradition, which was documented at the beginning of 
the twentieth century by Jecheskiel Caro, mentioned that the Karaite 
synagogue of the town had been originally situated on the place where 
later the main Rabbanite synagogue of Lwów was built.” Majer 
Bałaban, who considered this legend lacking any grain of historical 
truth, cautiously suggested that this tradition may be explained by the 
fact that the large stone house on Blacharska Street 27, called in the 
sources also Karaimowska kamienica (Pol. * Karaite stone-house”), at some 
point belonged to a Karaite owner, Wolczko (d.b. 1441).'?' Later, in the 
sixteenth century, the magnificent Złota róża (Pol. “Golden rose”), the 
famous sixteenth-century Rabbanite synagogue of the city, was built 
on the site of this house.'? 

The first written reference to the presence of the Karaites in Lwów 
mentioned the existence of a Karaite cemetery in the town in 1414.!” 
This means that the community settled in the town at least several years 
before that. According to Jan Grzegorzewski’s notes this cemetery was 
located on Brusilowska Street. ?* It is very likely that the Karaite quarter 
was located next to the city castle (the so-called Wysoki Zamek— The 
High Castle”), in the vicinity of today’s Karaite Street. Two highly 
interesting archival documents of 1475 and 1501 attest the coexistence 
of the Karaite and Rabbanite communities in late medieval Lwow. 


first reference to the Jewish population in Lwów dates back to 1356 (Nadel-Golobić, 
*Armenians and Jews,” 345, 351; see the full text of the charter in ibid., 383—384). 
Cf. Vladimir Melamed, Evrei vo Lvove (XIII —pervaia polovina XX veka) (L'vov, 1994), 
30-51). 

100 Caro, Geschichte der Juden, 3. A similar tradition about the earliest synagogue of 
the town belonging to the Karaites was also circulating about the same time in Wilno 
(Doblin, Reise in Polen, 150). 

1! Balaban, “Karaici,” 17. On the figure of Wolczko Czolner/Zollner, collector of 
taxes and one of the most influential medieval Jews in Poland, see Litman, Economic 
Role, 172-174. The name Wolczko is attested among the members of the Luck Karaite 
community in 1569 (Balaban, “Karaici,” 40; cf. KA 7 (1934): 24). 

102 Balaban, “Karaici,” 17; idem, Zydzi Lwowscy na przełomie XVIgo i XVIIgo wieku 
(Lwow, 1906), 6, 56, ft. 1. The synagogue was heavily damaged by the Nazis during 
WWII and only its ruins have remained. 

13 Bataban, “Karaici,” 15. 

104 In 1914-1915 part of this cemetery was illegally occupied by the local Christians 
and Rabbanites (AN PAN, K III-6, no. 16). Majer Balaban tried to make excavations 
on the territory of the cemetery in 1914, but was not able to find anything apart from 
small fragments of the tombs with practically illegible inscriptions (Balaban, “Karaici,” 
16, ft.1; idem, Zydzi Lwowscy, 6-7). 
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'The Rabbanites were obliged to pay taxes to the King and the castellan 
in cash, while the Karaites were supposed to carry out various munici- 
pal functions, such as guarding the town and the castle as sentinels, 
escorting criminals to the castle, tanning hides, and delivering carts and 
food at the time of the King's arrival in Lwów. Both communities had 
to pay a tax for maintaining the castle ditch (Pol. “na przekop”) and 
five marks of annual tax. One Lwów Karaite, Oschwa (Yeshua), was 
accused by a local Ruthenian, Malko, of stealing the latter’s raincoat. 
Yeshua, in turn, claimed that he had paid a full price for the raincoat. 
Yeshua asked the jury to certify this in the name of the Jewish law 
while Malko stated that this was impossible because Yeshua was not 
a Rabbanite Jew, but a Karaite. The matter was sent to Rabbanite 
seniors who certified to the jury that both communities adhered to the 
Jewish law. As a result, Yeshua was allowed to plead his innocence in 
the name of Jewish religion.'® 

The apparent lack of references to the Lwów community in the 
second half of the sixteenth century!” on the one hand, and the 
appearance of a large Karaite community in Halicz, on the other, 
suggest that the Lwów community eventually emigrated to Halicz. The 
hypothesis about the emigration of the Lwów community to Halicz due 
to pressure by the local Rabbanites was first cautiously suggested by 
the Austrian author Joseph Rohrer in 1803. Moreover, he mentioned 
that the Karaites had been driven out of Lwów by a certain Polish 
military commander.’ Later this hypothesis was repeated by Schreiber 
and elaborated by Balaban.'? The general economic situation also 
seems to favour this theory. The via tartarica lost its importance at the 
end of the fifteenth century and at the same time a new route, the so 
called “Moldavian route,” gained more popularity (especially after the 


105 Akta grodzkie i ziemskie z czasów Rzeczypospolitej polskiej, vol. 15 (Lwów, 1891), 179-180; 
Bałaban, “Karaici,” 15. 

106 Akta grodzkie i ziemskie z czasów Rzeczypospolitej polskiej, vol. 17 (Lwów, 1901), 451; 
Bałaban, “Karaici,” 16. 

107 Nevertheless, some individual Karaites still lived in Lwów even in the second 
half of the sixteenth century (see the reference to the document of 1577 concerning 
the property left in Lwów after the death of a certain Karaite inhabitant of the city 
in Schreiber, Badania, 4). 

108 “Zufolge der mündlichen Chronik von Lemberg...sollen auch hier Karaimen 
gewesen, aber auf Zudringen der übrigen Talmudischen Juden von einem ehemahligen 
polnischen General ausgetrieben worden seyn? (Joseph Rohrer, Versuch über die jüdischen 
Bewohner der österreichischen Monarchie (Vienna, 1804), 147). 

109 Schreiber, Badania, 5; Bałaban: “Karaici,” 17-18. 
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Ottoman conquest of the Crimea in 1475). Unlike the wa tartarıca, the 
Moldavian route went through Halicz.” This growth in commercial 
importance of Halicz from the end of the fifteenth century and a desire 
to avoid the growing competition with the Lwow Rabbanites may have 
been the economic reasons for Karaite emigration from Lwów to Halicz. 
It is very likely that among the Karaite emigrants to Halicz were also 
the Karaites of Luck and Kiev." 

Nevertheless, the sixteenth century remains a rather obscure period 
in the history of the Galician Karaites. There are no relevant Hebrew 
sources to cast light on this period of Karaite history, while Christian 
sources did not differentiate between Rabbanites and Karaites, and 
simply referred to the Jewish population of Halicz in general.'? In 
1506 King Alexander exempted /udaeos Halicenses from paying taxes 
because of the losses they sustained from “the enemies of the state” 
(apparently, the Tatars).'? Nevertheless, the charter does not mention 
specifically whether it was the Karaites or the Rabbanites that were 
exempted. Two brief references to the Jews of Halicz date back to 
1527 and 1548.'* The census of the Jewish population of the town 
(1565/6) contains the names of approximately 44 Jewish individu- 
als (heads of families), most of them evidently belonging to the local 


!? For more information on these routes, see Michel Balard, “Genes et la mer Noire 
(XIIF-XV* siécles)," Revue Historique 270 (1983): 52-53; Nadel-Golobić, “Armenians 
and Jews," 355-359, 385). 

!! After the Tatar sack of Kiev in 1482 local Karaites moved to Troki, Luck and 
the Crimea; in 1495 many of them suffered during the expulsion of the Lithuanian 
Jews (Mann, Texts, 701—702, 713, ft. 148; Kiev and Luck at that time were a part of 
Lithuania). The census of the Jewish community of Halicz of 1565-1566 recorded that 
several members of the community had the surname “Lucki.” This apparently attests 
to the emigration of some Karaites from Luck to Halicz (for a list of members of the 
community, see Opys korolivshchyn v rus kykh zemliakh XVI viku, ed. M. Hrushevs'kyi, vol. 1 
(Lviv, 1895), 53; cf. Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje Karaimów w Haliczu," PO 1-2 
(2001): 7; cf. Appendix 1.3). 

112 [zaczko Sokołowicz of Halicz is mentioned as an important Jewish merchant as 
early as the mid-fifteenth century (Litman, Economic Role, 137). Two Halicz Jews, Czeczva 
et Maszyko de Halicz (Yeshua (?) and Moses), assessors at the local court, and a customs 
official, fosiek (Joseph), are mentioned in documents of 1488 (Akta grodzkie i ziemskie z 
czasów Rzeczypospolitej polskiej, vol. 19 (Lwów, 1906), 318; Bałaban, “Karaici,” 18). A few 
legal cases attest to the presence of Jews in Halicz in the 1490s (Zydzi w średniowiecznym 
Krakowie (Kraków, 1995), 202, nos. 942, 946). The Halicz brothers, famous sixteenth- 
century Rabbanite printers from Kraków, also seem to originate from Halicz (Charles 
Wengrov, “Halicz,” Ej 7, 1189-1191). 

!5 Balaban, “Karaici,” 18. 


14 [bid. 
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Karaites.'* A highly interesting reference from 1571 informs us about 
the murder of the Jew Samuel (Szmul) by fan szkolnik halicki (Jonathan, 
the rabbi/hazzan of Halicz).''* Unfortunately, the exact reasons for the 
murder of a community member by the leader of the gehilah as well as 
who these two Jews were remain unclear. In 1578 the community of 
Judaeis caraimis, civitatis nostrae Haliciensis incolis received a charter from 
the King Stephan Bathory. The charter refers to the community as 
having been established in the town some time earlier." This is the 
first document which explicitly mentions the presence of Karaites in 
the town and differentiates them from the local Rabbanites. 

It seems, however, that the Karaite emigration from Lwów was 
directed not only to Halicz. A highly interesting Karaite manuscript 
was copied in 1539 in a town whose name was read by the first student 
of the document as Zulsa". Philip Miller, who studied the document 
more closely than his predecessor, suggested reading this toponym as 
Zolchev [NYX], and interpreted it as a reference to the Galician town 
of Złoczów / Zolochiv, situated 58 km east of Lwów.''? If this interpre- 
tation 1s true, this would be the earliest reference to the presence of a 
Jewish population in this town.!? Some Karaites were mentioned in the 
sixteenth century in the town of Zydaczöw.'” It is also very tempting 
to suggest that a certain Zarach from the Galician town of Busk, who 
was mentioned in two Latin documents from the end of the fifteenth 
century, was also a Karaite."! 
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Opys korolivshchyn, 53; c£. Appendix 1.3. Abrahamowicz's argumentation that all 
Jews mentioned in the list were members of the Karaite community is highly unconvinc- 
ing (Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje Karaimöw,” 7). Nevertheless, the local Karaite community 
indeed seemed to be more numerous than that of the Rabbanites. 

116 Bałaban, *Karaici," 18-19. 

17 "The full Latin text of the charter is published in Balaban, “Karaici,” 19-20. 

"8 Philip Miller, “Evidence of a Previously Undocumented Karaite Presence in 
Galicia,” Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 17 (1989): 36-42. 

119 We may cautiously suggest another possible reading—Zalukiew—to denote a 
small village adjacent to Halicz where the Karaite community lived at least from the 
seventeenth/eighteenth century onwards. This reading, however, seems to be much 
less probable than the one suggested by Philip Miller. 

20 Jan Tyszkiewicz with reference to AGAD, Akta Skarbowe 65 A, no. 1 (Jan 
Tyszkiewicz, Tatarzy na Litwie i w Polsce. Studia z dziejów XIII-XVII w. (Warsaw, 1989), 
155, 233). 

P! Akta grodzkie i ziemskie, vol. 15, 303. “Zarach” is a typical Karaite name which 
was rather uncommon among the local Rabbanites. 
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1.5.3. 1578-1772 


In the medieval period, Halicz'? was the capital of the mighty Ruthe- 
nian duchy which gave its name to the whole region—Galicia. Apart 
from the census of 1565/6 and Stephan Bathory's charter of 1578 we 
have only scarce references to the Karaite community of Halicz in the 
sixteenth century. It is known that in the 1580s the community was 
headed by the hazzan Judah ben Aaron, who maintained correspondence 
with Isaac ben Abraham of Troki regarding the religious calendar. 
According to the census of 1627 there were 24 Karaite houses (i.e. 
more than a hundred souls) in Halicz in contrast to a handful of Rab- 
banites.'** Later the Karaite community began to diminish, largely due 
to rigorous adherence to the law prohibiting mixed marriages, but also 
because of frequent Tatar raids'* and the Cossack-Haidamak pogroms 
of 1648 and 1768. 

At that time, some Karaites were already actively engaged in agri- 
culture. For example, at the end of the seventeenth/beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, Noah ben Joseph ha-Mashbir had been leasing 
a piece of land in the village of Kolczyn (PX51p) and paid a duty of 
three Aroty (the same as groshen/groszy) to the Kings's treasury and to the 
church.'?? In the seventeenth century there were a few Karaite meat 
shops in the town, where the meat was sold not only to the Karaites, 
but also to the local Christians. This caused indignation on the part of 


2 Pol. Halicz, Germ. Halitsch, Russ. Galich, Ukr. Halych. Among the Karaites and 
Rabbanites there was apparently no convention as to how to write this placename in 
Hebrew; one can come across such different spellings as ,pooyn ,Uo'oyn PÒNT 
et al. The Karaim form was Halits/Helits because of the fact that among the Galician- 
Volhynian Karaites the letter "sadi" was usually pronounced as “ts” (e.g. Alexander 
Mardkowicz's poem in Karaim about Halicz was entitled Halic [pronounced as Halits] 
(Łuck, 1937); cf. also Ashkenazic Heb. Helicz, Halic, Helic (“Halicz, Family of Printers,” 
Ej 7 (1971), 1189-191)). The town was apparently mentioned in Hungarian chronicles 
in 896, and in Russian—in 1138 (for more information on the history of the town, 
see Halych i halyts ka zemlia v derzhavotvorchykh protsesakh Ukrainy (Ivano-Frankivs'k-Halych, 
1988; Oleksander Maiorov, “Pro datu zasnuvannia Halycha za zvistkoiu uhors'koho 
anonyma,” Zberezhennia ta vykorystannia kul’turnoi spadshchyny Ukrainy: problemy ta perspektyoy 
(Halych, 2004), 195—203). 

75 Mann, Texts, 1185-1187, no. 122. 

1 Balaban, “Karaici,” 20. 

75 At least two Tatar raids must have seriously damaged the Karaite community 
of Halicz in 1506 and 1621 (Abrahamowicz, “Karaici,” 10). Frequent Tatar raids 
were mentioned as one of the main reasons for the paucity of the local community 
in Joseph Leonowicz's letter to M. Tenenbaum (Moses ‘Tenenbaum, “Le-qorot ba alei 
Miqra’,” Ha-Nesher 4:16 (15 Apr. 1864): 63). 

6 NLR E946, Evr. II A, no. 2859. 
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the local Christian meat traders who tried to ban the Karaites from 
selling their meat in 1627. The municipal administration, however, was 
on the side of the Karaites in this conflict and did not let the Chris- 
tians introduce a monopoly on the meat trade. Eight Karaites were 
engaged in fishing; they also had to provide fish to the administration 
of the castle as a tax.” Two Karaites of Halicz, Marko (Mordecai) 
and Moszko (Moses) Szmujłowicze traded in oxen and other goods. In 
1621 they were robbed by peasants from Kosów, who attacked them and 
took 87 oxen, 30 sheep, 1000 salmon, sabres, and some other goods.'? 
Two Halicz Jews, David-Alexander and Nok (Noah?), were temporar- 
ily occupying positions as customs officials.'*° Unfortunately, it remains 
unclear whether they were Rabbanites or Karaites. 

According to Bohdan Baranowski, in the seventeenth century the 
Halicz Karaites took part in the redemption of a member of the 
Crimean ‘Tatar ruling dynasty from Polish captivity. After the Karaites 
had redeemed the captive from Polish soldiers at a very low price, 
they “grabbed horses’ tails and, while obnoxiously jumping, followed 
this pagan.” The whole story sounds highly interesting, but, when 
taking into consideration Baranowski’s casual treatment of Karaite- 
related sources, one cannot be entirely sure regarding the veracity of 
this source and its interpretation by this scholar.?! In 1648 the Halicz 
Karaite community, together with many other Jewish communities of 
the region, suffered from the invasion of the Cossack hetman Bohdan 
Chmielnicki (Khmelnyts'kyi). ** Chmielnicki’s pogroms were reflected 
in the prayer read in Halicz on Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement), which 
mentioned “unmerciful Tatars and cursed soldiers of Chmiel”. This 
is why the census of 1661/1665 mentions only eight Karaites houses 
(families) in the town. ** 


17 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 11; Elżbieta Horn, “Położenie prawno-ekonomiczne 


Żydów w miastach ziemi halickiej na przełomie XVI i XVII w” Biuletyn ZIH 40 
(1961): 26. 

7? Bohdan Janusz, Karaici w Polsce (Kraków, 1927), 68. 

79 Horn, “Położenie prawno-ekonomiczne," 34. 

1? Ibid., 31. 

131 Bohdan Baranowski, “Przyczynki do stosunków Karaimów ze wschodem muzul- 
mańskim,” MK 12 (1939): 17-19; Mikhail Kizilov, “Slaves, Money Lenders, and Prisoner 
Guards: The Jews and the Trade in Slaves and Captives in the Crimean Khanate,” 
Journal of Jewish Studies 58:2 (2007): 194. 

2 Mann, Texts, 587; Sułtański, Zekher Saddiqim, 107-109, 118. 

133 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 11. 

134 Ibid., 12. 
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An important event in the cultural life of the Halicz community hap- 
pened about a year before the beginning of Chmielnicki's rebellion: ca. 
1646/7 it was visited by the Karaite sage David ben Yeshua Hazzan 
the Jerusalemite. Unfortunately, the visitor found the community to be 
in a state of complete cultural and religious obscurity and ignorance. 
According to later Karaite sources, around this time the community was 
in such a state that on the holiday of Yom Kippur they used to organize 
races to a figure made of dough. The person who touched the figure 
first would enjoy the atonement of his sins. Whether one believes 
this story or not, there is no wonder that the Jerusalemite visitor found 
the community backward and ignorant—simply because of the fact 
that local practices must have been quite different from those accepted 
in the Near Eastern Karaite communities. The elegy on the death of 
David ben Yeshua Hazzan says: 


And he went to the gahal of Halicz, 

And saw the vanity and backwardness of these people. 
While staying there he was immediately robbed, 

He meditated and was gravely ill. 

And while observing all this he stayed and looked... 


The Jerusalemite visitor spread information about the deplorable state 
of the Halicz community to Karaites in other Polish-Lithuanian com- 
munities. Upon hearing this news, Karaites from other parts of Europe 
decided to support the declining community. The first to arrive in 
Halicz was Aaron ben Samuel ha-Ro eń, the hazzan ante 1663 (?) until 
1685. In 1663, already apparently being the hazzan in Halicz, he sent 
a letter to the Karaite community of Constantinople. In 1677, in 
Lwów, he received a reply from Constantinople through the mediation 
of his Rabbanite friend Shalom." It may be deduced from the letter 
that the seventeenth-century Halicz Karaite community maintained 


135 Ibid., 12-13. Seraja Szapszał mentioned to Tadeusz Kowalski that in the Cri- 
mea, on Jom Kippur, Karaite parents used to make some sort of bugaboo in order to 
threaten children who tried to steal dainties (Tadeusz Kowalski, “Zu den tiirkischen 
Monatsnamen," Archiv Orientální 2:1 (1930): 6, ft.3). 

136 This elegy was composed by Zarach b. Natan in Hebrew in 1647; see its Karaim 
translation: “Kyna,” KA 6 (1933): 11. David b. Yeshua started his trip to Poland and 
Lithuania in 1646, and died in Luck in 1647 (Mann, Texts, 125). According to an oral 
tradition, he died in Derazne (a Volhynian village) on his way back home. Fahn’s sug- 
gestion that he was killed during Chmielnicki’s massacres of 1648 seems to be wrong 
(Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 34, ft. 2). Balaban, who dated David's arrival in Halicz to 1640, is 
also wrong (Balaban, “Karaici,” 21). 

7 Mann, Texts, 736, 1242. 
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contacts with their brethren in Constantinople and kept an eye on 
the wars between Poland and the Ottoman Empire. Furthermore, it 
is also evident that the leader of the community, hazzan Aaron ben 
Samuel, travelled to Lwow and had friends among the Rabbanites. It 
is known from other sources that he tried to improve the state of the 
Halicz community not by means of Karaite religious doctrine, but by 
the study of the Qabbalah. ** 

As the late Karaite tradition has it, two well-educated Karaite lead- 
ers, the brothers Joseph ben Samuel (later nicknamed ha-Mashbir, Heb. 
“provider” or “deliverer of bread")? and Yeshua ben Samuel arrived 
in Halicz from Derazne ca. 1670 in order to improve the situation 
with regard to religious education in the community. ** According 
to other Karaite sources, Mashbir and his brother arrived in Halicz 
slightly later, in 1680 or in 1685.'*' The arrival of Joseph ha-Mashbir 
(hazzan in Halicz from 1685 to 1700) signified the beginning of a new 
period in the life of the local Karaites. As a twentieth-century Gali- 
cian Karaite pointed out “the times before Mashbir are enshrouded 
with impenetrable mist.”'* Furthermore, a Karaite proverb says that 
“there were not many Mashbirs, there was only one Mashbir."!? After 
the arrival of Mashbir, the history of the community is much better 
documented, and the earliest manuscripts which attest to a high level of 
religious education within the community also come from this period.'** 
A poet, translator, and leader of the community, he is also known as the 
author of a few exegetical and grammatical treatises which still remain 
unpublished. * Little is known about Mashbir's personal life apart from 


'88 This is according to Zarach Zarachowicz, who had at his disposal Aaron’s letters 
(now lost) (Z. Zarachowicz to S. Szapszal, Russian, Halicz 22 June 1947, MS LMAB 
E143, no. 724, fol. 1r). 

139 In the book of Gen. 42:6 Joseph son of Jacob is called ha-Mashbir (a word of 
thanks goes to Alfred Eidlisz for this and other advice related to the content of this 
study). 

140 This tradition was documented by Reuven Fahn (Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 34). 

ia "This is according to a certain Samuelowicz and Z. Zarachowicz ([Zarach Za- 
rachowicz], *Przyczynki do dziejów gminy karaimskiej w Haliczu. Z dokumentów 
przeszłości,” MS LMAB E143, no. 1334, fol. 1; the Yurchenko MSS, fol. 1). 

12 Ibid. 

1 GVKar. “Johedi maszbirler, edi bir—maszbir” ([Alexander Mardkowicz], “Kart 
da kartajmahan sezler" KA 8 (1935): 3). A word of thanks goes to Vadim Mireev 
(Simferopol’) for pointing out at this interesting proverb. 

' For Hebrew letters sent to and from Halicz in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, see Mann, Texts, nos. 147 and 149, pp. 1284-1288, 1295-1297. 

45 NLR E 946, Evr. II a, no. 162/2: collection of notes, poems, and prayers by Joseph 
ha-Mashbir (Heb. and GVKar.). NLR E 946, Evr. II a, no. 1715: Joseph ha-Mashbir, 
draft version of Porat Yosef (Decoration of Joseph; cf. the draft of this work in Bod Opp. 
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the fact that his first wife’s name was Menuha bat Shalom with whom 
he had one child, a daughter, also called Menuha.' He was also one 
of the earliest Galician Karaite authors to use Karaim not only as a 
language of everyday use, but also as a literary language. According 
to some sources, Mashbir was a follower of Oabbalah.'" A student of 
Nisan ben Mordecai (father of the important Karaite scholar Mordecai 
ben Nisan Kukizów), he also maintained correspondence with Mordecai 
ben Nisan himself. * In 1685, that is, upon being consecrated into the 
hazzan’s office, Mashbir introduced several reforms in the everyday life 
and religious traditions of the local community. He suggested that the 
following measures be observed: 


1. A person who leaves a house without observing the misvah of wear- 
ing stsić should be fined; the amount of the fine will be decided 
by the community; 

2. One should avoid having vain conversations during the prayers 
on both festive and ordinary days; 

3. At the beginning of each festivity and before placing the dead 
in a coffin, one should contemplate and fulfil the prescription 
mentioned in Psalm 137:5 (*If I forget thee, O Jerusalem"); 

4. Each member of the community should donate three coins a 
month for the purchase of honey for celebrating the Sabbath 
(Heb. le-qidush u-le-havdalah).'*° 


Add. 123, fols. 1r-9r). NLR E 946, Evr. II a, no. 164/4: Joseph ha-Mashbir, Pirkei Yosef 
(Heb. and GVKar). Ibid., no. 1860: Joseph ha-Mashbir, adaptation of Caleb Afend- 
opulo's Gan ha-melekh. Zarachowicz mentions that a few more of Mashbir's manuscript 
documents were kept in the Halicz Karaite synagogue ([Zarachowicz], “Przyczynki,” 
fol. 2). For an analysis of Mashbir's literary activity, see Fürst, Geschichte, 86-87. 

146 "This fact is known to us from the two hymns by Mashbir which have acrostics 
with the names of his wife and daughter (LMAB, E 305, no. 101, fols. 123v-125v). 

47 Mann, Texts, 683. 

48 See a draft of his letter to Mordecai b. Nisan containing contemplations on the 
nature of the human soul (1690s) (NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 1742; cf. NLR E 946, Evr. 
II a, no. 164/7: Joseph ha-Mashbir to Mordecai b. Nisan Kukizów, 1699, 2 fols.). 

19 For the full Hebrew text of the agreement to fulfil these prescriptions, together 
with the Polish translation, see [Zarachowicz], “Przyczynki,” fols. 4-5 (see the copy of 
Zarachowicz's article kept in LMAB E 305, no. 1334. One should mention that the 
Polish translation of the Hebrew original of this document by Zarach Zarachowicz is 
absolutely misleading. For some reason Zarachowicz deliberately avoided all traditional 
Hebrew terms and, for example, translated misvah sisit as przykazanie bram (Pol. “com- 
mandment regarding the doors”)). This agreement was signed by Mashbir himself and 
seven other members of the community: Zadok b. Isaac, Simcha b. Judah, Samuel b. 
Isaac, Abraham b. Jacob, Joseph b. Moses, Isaac b. Samuel, and Isaac b. Jacob. 
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These regulations attest that at that time there was a certain lack of 
discipline within the community. On the other hand, it is also evident 
from this document that members of the community observed most 
of the important religious duties, wore sisit, prayed regularly, and gave 
charity for communal needs. As a result of Mashbir’s activity, the level 
of religious knowledge within the community became considerably 
higher. Successors of Mashbir and his relatives were hazzanım in Halicz 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

In 1765 there were 99 Karaites"? compared with 258 Rabbanites in 
Halicz. *' These numbers, in spite of their seeming paucity, were not so 
insignificant for that time. For a comparison, it is estimated that there 
were only about 450 Jews living in Vienna in 1752.'? According to the 
last Polish censuses before the partition of the country, there were 16 
Karaite and 36 Rabbanite households in Halicz in 1765, and 19 Karaite 
households in 1767. ‘The censuses of 1765 and 1767 mention that the 
Karaites did not pay taxes on account of the charter granted to them 
in 1578. On the other hand, they were obliged to provide each year 
podwody (Pol. carts/waggons) to the administration of the town.'” The 
census of 1765 mentions the three most important figures of the com- 
munity: szkolnik Mortko Samuelowicz (i.e. hazzan Mordecai ben Samuel), 
the last hazzan of the community in the period preceding the Austrian 
annexation of Galicia, and two kwartalny (Pol. non-commissioned police 
officers).!°* After the Haidamak massacre of the Karaites in Derazne 


150 94 adults and five children. 

51 Majer Balaban, Spis Zydów i Karaitów ziemi Halickiej i powiatów Trembowelskiego i 
Kolomyjskiego w x. 1765 (Kraków, 1909), 6-7; Balaban, “Karaici,” 20. There were 94 
Karaite tax-payers and 365 Rabbanites in Halicz in 1765 and 1774 (“Ausweis was die 
Juden Kopf Steuer nach der Lustration de Anno 1765 ertrage und wie viel von denen 
Kahalen mittels ihren Fassionen hier auf Kópfe angegeben, mithin mehr oder weniger 
zur Schuldigkeit pro Anno 1774 fürgemerket worden,” in Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv, 
Staats-Archiv des Innern und der Justiz. Hofkanzlei IV, T.I, K.1520. Galizien—1784 
(Lemberg, 23. May 1775)). 

152? Nathan Gelber, Meir Lamed, “Austria,” Ej 3, 891. 

53 The list of the Karaite households of 1767 also contains the names of the 
members of the community. (AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no 62. Lustracja Starostwa 
Halickiego, fol. 15; see also the Appendices). One Jewish householder is mentioned in 
Zalukiew, a village adjacent to Halicz, where a Karaite cemetery was located. From 
his name (Icko/Isaac Attamanczyn), however, it is not clear whether he was a Karaite or 
Rabbanite (AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no 62. Lustracja Starostwa Halickiego, fol. 
19). The census of 1765 (also analysed by M. Balaban) has only general data, without 
names (AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no. 56. Lustracja Ziemi Halickiej, fol. 1). 

154 Balaban, Spis, 4. Mordecai b. Samuel Segan (Mordkowicz) was the hazzan in 
Kukizow and, later, in Halicz (1745-1765). His tombstone inscription (not extant) 
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in 1768 many remaining Karaites moved from Derazne to Halicz.'” 
It seems that the community of Halicz also suffered from Haidamak 
pogromists: a local folk tale tells about the martyrdom of a few Karaite 
men and women in the vicinity of Halicz. > This was perhaps the last 
major event in the life of the Halicz community before the Austrian 
annexation of Galicia in 1772. 


* o k * 


Another important event, the settlement of the Karaite community in 
the Galician town of Kukizow, also occurred during Mashbir’s times. 
Established as a town at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Kukizów 
was supposed to become the new residence of John/Jan III Sobieski 
(1624-1696; king from 1674). John Sobieski, who is known as a great 
patron and supporter of the Polish Jews, decided to turn Kukizów into 
his summer residence and gave the town a new name, Krasny Ostrow 
(Beautiful Island). ‘The decision to rename the town was taken by the 
monarch on 27 November 1693. According to Kazimierz Sarnecki’s 
diary, the king sat in his room in Kukizow after hunting and decided 
to name the town “Beautiful Island” because it was surrounded by a 
river and a hedge and looked like a real island.” In Karaite documents 
this new name of the town was normally rendered as Yefeh Ya‘ar (Heb. 
“Beautiful forest"). ^? 

Sobieski maintained contacts with the Karaites throughout his life, 
in both Poland and Lithuania. There are records of Karaite physicians 
who had been working at his court, while the Halicz Karaite community 


was published by Fahn: “Le-qorot,” 43. The Bodleian library has a few manuscripts 
copied by Mordekhai b. Samuel in Kukizow in 1730 (Bod MS Heb. e.12, esp. fols.3, 
128r-v; cf. also Neubauer, Cowley, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts, 193-194, no. 
2777, where this date is misattributed to 1691). See also his letter to Joseph b. Samuel 
of Luck, 1733 (NLR F 946, Evr.II A, no. 1833). 

75 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, subfolder 2, fol. 27. 

156 Fahn, Me-aggadot, 12-14; idem, Legenden, 3-8. For more detail, see $4.2.6. 

77 Kazimierz Sarnecki, Pamiętniki z czasów jana Sobieskiego. Diariusz i relacje z lat 
1691-1696, ed. Janusz Woliński (Wrocław, 1958), 65-66. 

158 Mordecai b. Nisan [Kukizów], “Dod Mordekhai,” in Dod Mordekhai (Vienna, 
1830), introduction, unnumbered p. 6. In archaic Polish the word “ostrow” meant “terra 
circumflua graminosa aut silvosa / wyspa na rzece lub jeziorze porosta drzewami / 
kawałek pola między łąkami a rowami,” i.e. island (or land) between rivers or lakes 
covered with forest (Słownik polszczyzny XVI wieku, vol. 22 (Wrocław-Warsaw-Kraków, 
1994), 221-222). Cf. also the Galician town “Chornyi Ostriv” (Ukr. “Black Island”) 
in the vicinity of Żydaczów. 
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received the Latin-Hebrew Bible of 1564 as a gift from the King.'” 
Speaking of the contacts between John Sobieski and the Karaites, the 
story of the foundation of the Karaite settlement in Kukizów appears 
to be especially interesting. According to Karaite archival documents, 
Abraham ha-Shofet ben Samuel Lobanos (Łobanowski), a wealthy Troki 
Karaite, was personally received by King John III Sobieski during the 
holiday of Pesah (Passover) in 1688 and allowed to choose any Polish 
town for settling down. For some reason, Abraham decided on the fast- 
growing Kukizów as the place for resettlement. It was also decided that 
each Karaite willing to move to Kukizów would receive 100 złoty (golden 
coins) from the King’s treasury.'* The earliest Karaite inhabitants settled 
down between 1688 and 1692 as important merchants specializing in 
the horse trade.'°' In 1692 the king granted the Karaites a charter 
regulating conditions of the Karaite settlement in the town.'™ 

If in 1692 the Karaite community of the town consisted of approxi- 
mately ten families (ca. 50 individuals), by the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century it had grown twice as large (20 families, ca. 100 souls). 
Despite their insignificant numbers, the local Karaites represented 
perhaps the most intellectual community of the area, with a number 
of important Karaite theologians and exegetes.'* The most famous of 
them was Mordecai ben Nisan ha-Zagen ha- Troki (Heb. “the Elder, 
of Troki”), later known mainly by the name Mordecai Kukizów.'** 


159 Tt was seen among the objects brought by the Karaites to the 250th commemo- 
ration of the battle of Vienna in Stanisławów in 1933 (“Karaimi Haliccy opiekunowi 
swemu królowi Janowi III-mu w hołdzie,” MK 10 (1934): 118-120). In 1937 it was 
still kept in the Karaite synagogue in Halicz (H. Wachsmann,” Halitsch, die Stadt der 
Karier,” Der Israelit 78:4 (1937): 13). For more information on the contacts between 
John Sobieski and the Karaites, see “Karaite Joseph Ezra Dubitskii and King John 
III Sobieski. On Jewish Physicians, Christianity, and a Fifteenth-Century Illuminated 
Manuscript from Windsor Castle,” East European Jewish Affairs 38:1 (2008) (45—64). 

160 NLR F 946, Evr. I, Doc. II, no. 26. Description of resettlement of the Troki 
Karaites to Kukizow, 1688 (Hebrew). 

161 See the decree of Jan Casimir of 15 Apr. 1692 in Balaban, “Karaici,” 28. 

'©2 See the full text in Balaban, “Karaici,” 28-29. Fürst's suggestion that there was 
a Karaite community in Kukizów during the reign of John II Casimir (1648-1668) 
does not seem to be true (Fürst, Geschichte, 85-86). 

163 Most of these scholars bore the surname of *Kukizów" even after their emigration 
from the town (for a survey of the intellectual activity of Karaite sages from Kukizow, 
see Balaban, “Karaici,” 29-33; Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 36-38). 

164 A few important treatises by Mordecai b. Nisan are kept in the Bodleian library: 
the historical work Dod Mordekhai (Bod Opp. Add. 117, fols. 1-29v) and the grammati- 
cal treatise Sefer Kelalim (Bod Opp. Add. 117, fols.153-160r; both copied in 1775 by 
Simcha b. Solomon ha-Gevir in Constantinople). Another important treatise, Levush 
Malkut [Royal garment], was composed by Mordecai at the request of the Swedish 
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Mordecai ben Nisan, the scholar and the first hazzan of the community, 
wrote the following lines about the precise location and origins of the 
town’s name: 


I live in the town called in the Ruthenian language Krasny Ostrov [7081p 
TmooN], which should be rendered into Hebrew as Yefeh Ya‘ar [197 72°], 
the town which was the possession of the fathers of our prince Constan- 
tine, son of the King [John III Sobieski],'® in the region of Russia [DINNA 
mov]. The capital city of this region is the city of Lwów called in the 
German language “Lemberg,” and the town of the [Karaite] settlers is 
situated in three parasangs'* to the north-east from the city of Lwów.'*' 


Unfortunately for the inhabitants of Kukizów, John III Sobieski’s sons 
did not share their father’s affection for such a small provincial town. 
This is why after his death the project of turning the settlement into the 
“Beautiful Island,” the summer residence of Polish kings, was neglected, 
and the previous name, Kukizów, was reinstated. The first shofet of the 
community was the aforementioned Abraham ha-Shofet (1688—a. 1715), 
succeeded by his son, Isaac ben Abraham, known as a generous and 
wealthy supporter of the religious life of the community. ** Mordecai 
ben Nisan’s successor in the office of the hazzan, Simcha ben Chananiel, 
is known as a copier of Hebrew manuscripts? and the author of a few 


King Charles XII (published in Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 40-66 (Hebrew 
part) and partial German adaptation (pp. 88-102)). See also a few elegies composed by 
him in Mann, Texts, 1257-1262, no. 142. For more information, see Kizilov, “Jüdische 
Protestanten," 251—252. 

165 At the end of his treatise, Mordekhai mentioned that ca. 1699 the town was in 
the possession of August III, the Duke of the Duchy of Saxony (Bod Opp. Add. 117, 
fol. 29r). Here the author was certainly mistaken, since August III ruled much later, 
from 1733 to 1763. He meant August II, Duke of Saxony and the King of Poland 
(r. 1697-1706, 1709-1733). 

166 One parasang is roughly equal to 6-7 km. 

1 Bod Opp. Add. 117, fol. 2r. “The region of Russia" (mon mnn), mentioned 
by Mordecai, is Galicia or Ruthenia. It is of interest that he referred to Halicz as 
situated in the district of “Pokutia” (Pokucie), and not in Russia/ Ruthenia. Indeed, 
sometimes this part of Galicia was referred to in the official documents as “Pokutia/ 
Pokutien” (perhaps, “the land beyond Kuty”; see “Reis Carte Seiner Kayserlichen 
Majestaet in denen Provintzien deren Kónigreichen Gallicien und Lodomerien anno 
1773,” in Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv Hofreisen NK 5, Konv.5, I Abteilung, fols. 
325-326; cf. the map of Lubomeriae [sic] et Galiciae regni (1775) in Zbigniew Fras, Galicja 
(Wroclaw, 2003), 10-11). 

168 Mann, Texts, 742, 1270, ft.645; Dan Shapira, “Some New Data on the Karaites 
in Wolhynia and Galicia in the 18th Century,” in Karaimy Halycha, 15. 

169 In 1720 he copied Appiryon Asah Lo by Solomon b. Aaron (MS Wien 54; Bod. 
MS Reggio 36 is a nineteenth-century copy of Simcha's copy; see his afterword on fols. 
190v-191v). On his MSS, see Samuel Poznański, Beiträge zur karaitischen Handschriften- und 
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piyyutim and letters related to the everyday matters of the community 
and calendrical problems.” There lived at the same time another 
important intellectual, Simcha ben Moses Firko, the author of a few 
piyyutim m Hebrew. He is also known as the donor of a Torah scroll to 
the local synagogue in 1730." 

Records of the Kukizów court of justice contain several legal cases 
against the local Karaites."? The most scandalous of them was per- 
haps the case of infanticide commited by Hanna (Chania), daughter 
of Moses Szklarz (Pol. “glass cutter"), in 1747. Hanna killed her own 
child, to whom she gave birth after being raped by a Karaite, Abraham 
ben Samuel Szymonowicz. Paradoxically, the whole case against Hanna 
was brought by the Karaite community, since the Karaites were afraid 
of being accused of committing a ritual murder.'” According to official 
data from 1765-1774, there were 55 Karaite taxpayers compared with 
409 Rabbanites in the town."* In 1772 Kukizöw, as well as Halicz, 
became part of Austrian Galicia. 


Biicherkunde, pt. 1: Kardische Kopisten und Besitzer von Handschrifien (Franfurt a. M., 1918), 
21, no. 129; Arthur Zacharias Schwarz, Die hebräischen Handschriften der Nationalbibliothek 
in Wien (Leipzig, 1925), 141-142. 

' Mann, Texts, 742, 1268-1272, no. 144; p. 1279, ft. 645. 

11 Ibid., 1272, ft. 656. Was he Abraham Firkowicz’s ancestor? 

7? See “Ksiega miejskiego Sądu wojtowsko ławniczego królewskiego miasta Żółkwi” 
in MS department of the Library of Ivan Franko National Lviv University, no. 616 
III, fol. 156v; no. 617 III, fols. 54, 59v-62r; no. 618 III, fols. 166, 337—338; cf. Stefan 
Gąsiorowski, “Karaimi w Kukizöwie,” in Zydzi i Judaizm we współczesnych badaniach polskich, 
ed. K. Pilarczyk and St. Gąsiorowski, vol. 2 (Kraków, 2000), 78-79. 

' MS department of the Library of Ivan Franko National Lviv University, 
no. 617 IH, fols. 54, 59v-62r. 

174 “Ausweis was die Juden Kopf Steuer nach der Lustration de Anno 1765 ertra- 
ge..." HK IV, TI, K.1520. Galizien—1784 (Lemberg, 23. May 1775) (in the text of 
document, however, Kukizów is misleadingly called “Kulikow”). For more information 
on the history of the Kukizów community before 1772, see Balaban, “Karaici,” 26-33, 
Mann, Texts, 568-570, 587-589, 738-739; Gąsiorowski, “Karaimi,” 73-81. 
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THE KARAITES IN AUSTRIAN GALICIA: 
THE COMMUNITY AS SEEN FROM OUTSIDE 


2.1. The Karaites and Toleranzpolitik 


2.1.1. The Karaites and Their Place in the General Framework of Josephs 
Toleranzpolitik 


The 1770s constituted the beginning of a new era for Galicia, its land 
and people. Austria, which had started to occupy Polish territory in the 
late 1760s, annexed large parts of Galicia and Volhynia as a result of 
the First Partition of Poland in 1772. The newly-acquired regions were 
named the Kónigreich Galizien und Lodomerien, later also called Ostgalizien 
(Eastern Galicia).' Austria did not take part in the Second Partition of 
Poland (1793), but largely profited from the Third Partition (1795) and 
annexed Kraków, the districts of Chełm and Sandomierz, the whole of 
Małopolska (Small Poland), and some other Polish lands. The territories 
received in the course of the Third Partition (altogether 47,000 km? 
and about 1.5 million people) started to be called Westgalizien (Western 
Galicia). Both annexations went peacefully, without any resistance and 
bloodshed, in spite of the evident and undoubted resentment on the 
part of the local Slavic population. 

Despite the political and economic profits that the annexation was 
supposed to bring, Galicia became perhaps the most backward part of 
Austria—underdeveloped, full of small neglected towns, and inhabited 
by a number of ethnic minorities who did not speak German and were 
quite hostile with regard to their new masters. The tradition says that 
Maria Theresa was weeping while signing the agreement regarding 


' About 81,900 (or 89,669) km? and ca. 2.13 million people (or 2.48 million ac- 
cording to the first Austrian census) (Mark, Galizien, 2). One of the maps of that time 
(1775) contains a curious mistake. There the Königreich is called Lubomeria [sic] et Galicia 
(Fras, Galicja, 10-11). The correct form, Lodomerien, is in itself a German corruption 
of Włodzimierz (or Vladimir/ Volodymyr Volynskii), the name of an important Polish- 
Ruthenian centre of that region. 
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the First Partition of Poland and the annexation of Galicia.? Austrian 
officials of that time, with apparent derision, called Galicia Bárenland 
(Germ. “country of bears”). Bureaucratisation of Galicia and introduc- 
tion of the Austrian administrative system there began soon after 1772. 
Galicia was subjected to a series of administrative reforms and experi- 
ments during the stormy rule of the “revolutionary Emperor"? Joseph II 
(1741-1790, Holy Roman emperor (1765-1790), king of Bohemia and 
Hungary (1780-1790)), especially after the death of his mother, Maria 
Theresa (1717-1780, queen of Bohemia and Hungary (1740-1780), 
from 1765 ruled together with her son, Joseph II). Nevertheless, most 
of his reforms would be later annulled by his successors, Leopold II 
and his son, Francis I.* 

Among the most numerous ethnic groups of Galicia, which can 
hardly be called “ethnic minorities” because of their large numbers, 
were the Ruthenians (i.e. Western Ukrainians)? Poles, and Jews. The 
less numerous groups included the Armenians, Hungarians, Germans, 
Gypsies, Russians, Romanians and Moldavians, Czechs, Slovaks, and, 
finally, the main focus of this study, the Karaites.* It is rather difficult 
to find precise statistical data related to the Karaite population of 
the region. A few contemporary authors, who most likely based their 
information on hearsay and other unreliable sources, provided exag- 
gerated numbers of the Karaite population soon after the annexation 


? Nevertheless, another tradition contends that while hearing the touching story 
about Maria Theresa's tears, the Prussian king Friedrich II sarcastically commented: 
“She cried, but she took” (ibid., 6-7). 

3 This is how he was called by one of his most famous biographers (Saul K. Padover, 
The Revolutionary Emperor: Joseph II of Austria (London 1967)). 

* Leopold II (1747-1792), Holy Roman emperor (1790-1792), king of Bohemia and 
Hungary (1790-1792). Francis I (1768-1835), last Holy Roman emperor (1792-1806), 
first emperor of Austria as Francis I (1804-35), king of Bohemia and of Hungary 
(1792-1835). 

? In German sources, usually referred to as the Ruthenen or Rusniaken; Latin Rutheni. 
I will use the term Ruthenians, since from 1772 to 1918 this part of the population of 
present-day Ukraine called themselves rusyny (i.e. Ruthenians). It is only since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century that the local population has used the term “Ukrain’tsi” 
(Ukrainians) as a self-designation (Wolfdieter Bihl, “Die Ruthenen,” in Habsburgermonarchie 
1848-1918, vol. 3, pt. 1, 555). One group of the Ruthenians, the Carpathian Rusyns, 
has retained its Ruthenian identity until today (Rusin'skyt yazyk, ed. Paul Robert Magocsi 
(Magochii) (Opole, 2004), esp. 37-38). 

ê For a general analysis, see Habsburgermonarchie 1848-1918, vol. 3. 
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of Galicia by Austria: 280 families;” 350,* 609,’ and even 5,000 souls. '? 
According to our estimates, however, the Karaite community of Gali- 
cia was much less numerous. At the end of the eighteenth century the 
Karaite population of the region could hardly have exceeded 200—300 
people.'! Thus, the Karaites constituted only 0.1 percent of the whole 
Jewish population of the region." Nevertheless, as will be shown later, 
these two hundred Karaites would play a very important role in the 
ideological combat between the Jews and the Austrian administration. 
‘Twentieth-century Karaite authors and non-Karaite scholars often 
exaggerated the paucity of the East European Karaite community 
by suggesting that the Karaites were the smallest ethnic minority in 
Europe. Statistics show, however, that in Austria the Karaites definitely 
were not the smallest ethnic and religious minority: the Mennonite 
community of Galicia consisted of ca. 130 persons in the Lemberg 
Kreis (1784),? whereas the Judaising Sabbatarians numbered fourteen 
persons (Transylvania, 1894). 


7 “Zu KussiBow [Kukizów] im zolkiewer Kreise sind etwa zwanzig, in Halicz sech- 
zig, in Stanislaw, Tismenitze und der Cammeral-Herrschaft Kutti hingegen dürften 
beyläufig zweyhundert Familien seyn..." (Rohrer, Versuch, 145-146). 

* See the report delivered on 11 Dec. 1861 by Johann Vinzenz Goehlert (or Góhlert) 
to the session of the Philosophical-Historical section of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Vienna (Johann Vinzenz Gochlert, “Die Karaiten und Mennoniten in Galizien,” 
Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historische Classe der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 38 
(1861): 601; an adaptation of this report was published by M. Wiener as “Die Karäer 
in Galizien betreffend," Monatsschrift für die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums 12 
(1863): 329-335). Cf. Bihl, “Notizien,” 973. 

? [Franz Kratter], Briefe über den itzigen [sic] Zustand von Galizien. Ein Beitrag zur Staatistik 
und Menschenkenntnis, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1786), 149. 

10 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 443. 

! According to the state census of 1767, there were 19 Karaite houscholds (perhaps 
ca. 100 individuals) (AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no. 62. Lustracja Starostwa Hali- 
ckiego, fol. 15; cf. Appendix 1.3). According to the official data of 1774, there were 
149 adult Karaites living in Galicia; together with children, the community consisted 
of ca. 200 individuals (“Ausweis,” HK IV, TI, K.1520. Galizien— 1784 (Lemberg, 23 
May 1775); see Appendix 1.4). 

? "The official statistical data of the censuses of 1773-1786 provided highly incon- 
sistent numbers: from 144,200 up to 224,981 Jews in Galicia (Majer Bałaban, Dzieje 
Zydów w Galicyi i w Rzeczypospolitej Krakowskiej 1772—1868 (Lwów, n.d.), 21; Glassl, Das 
österreichische Einrichtungswerk, 190—191). According to the communal Jewish data gathered 
in 1774, there were 150,654 Jews in the region (see "Ausweis..." HK IV, LI, K.1520. 
Galizien—1784 (Lemberg, 23 May 1775)). It is most probable, however, that the Jewish 
population of the region amounted to about 200,000—225,000 souls. 

5 Bihl, *Notizien," 971-972. 

1 Ibid., 949-974. The Sabbatarians (Germ. Sabbatisten or Sabbatharier, Heb. shomrei 
shabbat—“keepers of the Sabbath") were members of a radical Protestant sect in 
Hungary (Torben Meyer, “Somrei Sabat,” EF 15 (1971), 139-140; Samuel Kohn, Die 
Sabbatharier in Siebenbürgen (Budapest-Leipzig, 1894)). 
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The Karaites maintained close contacts with their immediate ethnic 
neighbours with whom they lived in the Galician towns and shared 
the same difficulties and hardships of everyday life: heavy taxes, bad 
harvests, droughts, inundations, and conflagrations. Their closest 
neighbours were undoubtedly the Slavs—the Poles and the Ruthenians. 
Relations with their brethren-in-faith, the Ashkenazic Jews, were quite 
ambivalent, constantly oscillating from brotherly friendship to bitter 
hatred and animosity. Paradoxically, we do not have any data on the 
contacts between the Galician-Volhynian Karaites and the Armenians, 
whose Umgangssprache, Armeno-Kypchak, was almost identical with 
Karaimo-Kypchak, the archaic Turkic language of the local Karaite 
community.” 

The policy of Maria Theresa with regard to the ethnic and reli- 
gious minorities of Austria and its newly acquired provinces was not 
uniform. On the one hand, her enmity towards the Protestants and 
other non-Catholic inhabitants of the country was as great as her 
antipathy for the Jews.'^ On the other, the Empress understood the 
economic importance of the non-Catholic population for the benefit 
of the country. Nevertheless, the so-called Theresianische fudenordnung of 
1776, which in itself was an extension of the Moravian fudenordnung of 
1753, brought Austrian Jewry a number of heavy taxes and burden- 
some legal restrictions. 

A new epoch for religious freedom in Europe started in the 1780s, 
with the famous Toleranzpolitik, which was carried out by Joseph II dur- 
ing his independent rule after the death of his mother, Maria Theresa. 
The Edict of Tolerance (Toleranzpatent) was first issued by Joseph II in 
October 1781, and extended three months later in January 1782. Only 
three religions were allowed to be tolerated (Christianity, Judaism, and 
Islam), whereas representatives of other religious and sectarian move- 


5 Large communities of the Kypchak-speaking Armenians lived in the same settle- 
ments as the Karaites, i.e. in Lwów, Luck, and Halicz. On the Galician Armenians, see 
Nadel-Golobić, *Armenians and Jews," 346—351 with a survey of the historiography 
of the problem; Iaroslav Dashkevich, Armianskie kolonii na Ukraine v istochnikakh i literature 
XV-XIX vekov: istoriograficheskii ocherk (Erevan, 1962). 

15 Padover, Revolutionary Emperor, 181. 

U For details see Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 293-296; Stanisław Grodziski, “The Jew- 
ish Question in Galicia,” in Focusing on Galicia: Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians. Polin. Studies 
in Polish Jewry 12, ed. Israel Bartal, and Antony Polonsky (London-Portland, 1999), 
61-72. The full text of the new Judenordnungen is to be found in HK IV, TI, K.1520. 
Galizien—1784. No. 1096. 16 July 1776: Patent, Die Einführung der neuen Juden- 
Ordnung betreffend (87 fols.). 
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ments were supposed to be treated as Catholics and “follow Catholic 
discipline."!? 

Nevertheless, Joseph's attitude towards the Jews, in spite of its radical 
difference from his mother's enmity with regard to the Mosaic believers 
of the country, was rather ambivalent. While trying to Germanise Aus- 
trian Jewry and make useful citizens of the Empire out of them, Joseph 
introduced a number of new radical laws. These laws, however, were 
hardly compatible with Joseph's policy of tolerance and understanding. 
The Jews were encouraged (or, rather, forced) to discontinue usage of 
Hebrew and (especially) Yiddish, attend public German schools, receive 
German family names, start wearing European dress and engage in 
agriculture. Moreover, their judicial autonomy was abolished, and a 
number of heavy taxes were introduced.” 

Joseph's policy of tolerance received quite a critical reaction in many 
European countries. Frederick of Prussia ironically mentioned that it 
was Joseph's title of “the king of Jerusalem” that prompted him to 
make an alliance with the Jews,” whereas Catholic authorities severely 
criticized him for his tolerance of the Protestants. l'he most enthusiastic 
response to his reforms was, perhaps, in Russia, where Catherine II 
encountered the same problems as Joseph did with regard to the popu- 
lation of recently acquired lands. 

As we shall see below, the Karaites, in contrast to the Rabbanite Jews, 
were treated very favourably and soon received a status almost identical 
to that of Christian citizens of the Empire. Favourable treatment of 
the Karaites is a good example of the general pragmatism of Joseph's 
Toleranzpolitik. It seems that the question of the economic utility of a 
given ethnic minority (and not its religious affiliation) was the main 
basis for differential legal treatment of various ethnic groups living 
in Austria at that time. This is why, while persecuting such “useless” 
sectarian groups as the Abrahamites (Deists) and Sabbatarians,"' Joseph 


'8 «...als Katholiken zu betrachten und der katholischen Disziplin zu unterwerfen” 


(the Royal Decree of 31 Jan. 1782 as quoted in Paul (Pavel) von Mitrofanov, Joseph II. 
Seine politische und kulturelle Tätigkeit, trans. from Russian V. von Demelić, vol. 1 (Vienna- 
Leipzig, 1910), 725). 

? See more in Karniel, Toleranzpolitik; Grodziski, “Jewish Question;” John Doyle 
Klier, Russia Gathers Her Jews. The Origins of the “Jewish Question” in Russia, 1772-1825 
(Dekalb, 1986), 41—43. 

2 Padover, Revolutionary Emperor, 186. 

?! Mitrofanov, Joseph I., 725-726; Bihl, “Notizien,” 973-974. These two Judaising 
sects rejected most Christian principles and were inclined towards complete conver- 
sion to Judaism. 
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exempted from many legislative burdens insignificant, but "useful for 
the state”, ethno-religious minorities such as the Karaites, Mennonites, 
and Philippovtsy (Lippowaner).? 


2.1.2. The Karaites and Steuerzahlung 


In June 1773, soon after the annexation of Galicia, Joseph II decided 
to make a Hofreise through Galicia in order to become acquainted 
with the newly acquired province. “Je vais partir pour la Galicie; altri 
guail”— wrote Joseph II to his brother in July 1773. In August 1773, 
already in Lwow (Lemberg), then the capital city of Galicia, he added: 
“Me voilà donc au milieu des Sarmates."? 

The Emperor's first impression was quite negative: he found Galicia 
to be exceedingly poor, with a number of neglected small Jewish towns 
(Yid. shtetl, Pol. miasteczko) inhabited by thousands of Jews, who were, 
in his opinion, absolutely worthless and useless for the state. Contact 
with enormous masses of Galician Yiddish-speaking Talmudic Jews, 
whom he had never seen before and who appeared to be entirely alien 
to agriculture and farming, produced a rather unpleasant impression 
on the Emperor. For a while he was seriously contemplating the idea 
of sending a third of the Jewish population of Galicia away from the 
country, and employing the rest as day-labourers.?* While observing the 
Jews, who at that time were engaged mostly in petty trade and com- 
merce, the Emperor came up with the idea of the necessity of forcing 
the Jews into physical labour and, especially, into agriculture. T'he only 
exception that gave grounds to hope that the disagreeable mores of the 
local Jews might be improved was...the Karaites. The news about the 
existence of the Karaites, the community of agricultural non- Talmudic 
Jews in Galicia, suggested an absolutely new solution of the “Jewish 


7? The Philippovtsy (also: Philippony or Lipovane/Lippowaner) are a part of the move- 
ment of the Russian Starovery (Old Believers). The Mennonites were one of the Ana- 
baptist Christian sects which settled in Galicia and Southern Russia in the eighteenth 
century. 

= As cited in Larry Wolff, “Inventing Galicia: Messianic Josephinism and the Recast- 
ing of Partitioned Poland,” Slavic Review 63:4 (2004): 818. The trip to Galicia was one 
in the series of Joseph’s travels to the new provinces of Austria in the 1770s (see more 
in Derek Beales, Joseph II, vol. 1: In the Shadow of Maria Theresa 1741—1780 (Cambridge, 
1987), 359-367). For the precise itinerary of the Emperor in Galicia see “Reis Carte 
Seiner Kayserlichen Majestaet in denen Provintzien deren Kónigreiche Gallicien und 
Lodomerien anno 1773,” HR NK 5, Konv. 5, I Abteilung, fols. 325-326. 

^ Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 288. 
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question” in the region. The fact that the Karaites were apparently just 
a tiny minority within the minority did not matter. They represented 
an important example of the possibility of Jewish involvement in 
agriculture—and this was the key reason for the benevolent treatment 
of the Karaites by the Austrian state.” 

Count Johann Anton von Pergen* wrote a report in which the Kara- 
ites were characterized as a Jewish sect whose members paid a poll-tax 
(Kopfsteuer), as did all other Jews, but seemed to be highly different from 
them. In contrast to other Jews, the Karaites dressed like Poles (this 
was seen as a very important feature!) and were actively engaged in 
agriculture.” According to the fiscal data of 1774, the Galician Karaite 
community consisted of 149 taxpayers who had to pay to the royal 
treasury 298 gulden (i.e. two gulden per capita).? At Joseph's request, 
officials of the Galician Gubernium gathered more information about 
the Karaites, and on 4 September 1774 they reported to the Emperor 
that the majority of the Karaites lived from agriculture. Some of them 
were doing other physical work or were engaged in the carting trade 
(Fuhrwesen).? 

At the time when the Karaite question was examined in the Hofkanzlei 
(Court Chancellery), the chancellery received an application from the 
Galician Karaite Itzko Salomonowicz (or “Salmanowicz”; both variants 
are Polonised forms of the Hebrew *Isaac ben Solomon”). The Karaite 


2 One should add that some Rabbanite Jews also were involved in agriculture. In 
1784, for example, in the circuits of Neu-Sandez and Stanislau 1,410 Rabbanite families 
received land on their temporary property to work it as peasants (Glassl, Das österreichische 
Einrichtungswerk, 214). In 1910 there were as many as 93,471 Rabbanites involved in 
agriculture in Galicia (10.72% of the whole Rabbanite population) (Wolfdieter Bihl, 
“Die Juden,” in Habsburgermonarchie 1848—1916, vol. 3:2, 913). Nevertheless, the Karaites 
represented an important example of mass involvement of an entire (though not very 
numerous) Jewish community in agriculture. 

% Johann Anton Graf von Pergen (1725-1814), an important historical figure, was 
the first governor of Galicia after its annexation (1772-1774) (Paul P. Bernard, From the 
Enlightenment to the Police State: the Public Life of Johann Anton Pergen (Urbana, 1991); Franz 
A. J. Szabo, “Austrian First Impressions of Ethnic Relations in Galicia: The Case of 
Governor Anton von Pergen,” in Focusing on Galicia, 49-60). 

7 See Pergen’s “Beschreibung der Königreiche Galizien, und Lodomerien nach 
dem Zustand, in welchem sie sich zur Zeit der Revindicirung durch Ihre Kais. Kónigl. 
Apostolische Majestat, und besonders im Monat Julius 1773. befunden haben,” HR 
NK 5, Konv. 5, I Abteilung, fol. 475v, 12mo. Cf. Ludwik Finkel, “Memoryal Antoniego 
hr. Pergena, pierwszego gubernatora Galicyi, o stanie kraju,” Kwartalnik Historyczny 14 
(1900): 24-43, regarding the Karaites, see p. 31 (based on a different copy of Pergen’s 
Beschreibung kept in the Ossolineum (Lwów, MS 525). 

28 "Ausweis..." HK IV TI, K.1520. Galizien— 1784. 

*° Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 291. Cf. Appendix 2.1. 
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asked to be exempted from the payment of half of the marriage tax 
(Heiratssteuer) (from ten to five ducats).? He wrote his application, per- 
haps, in response to the prohibition of 1773. This prohibition barred 
Jews from marrying without the permission of the gubernial officials 
and payment of the tax, which had to prove the “tax capability” of 
the prospective spouses.?' Itzko substantiated his claim by the fact that 
he “was not a Jew, but a peasant” (sze!); therefore, he should pay the 
same taxes as other peasants.” The marriage tax in Galicia was very 
high indeed, but such categories of Jews as peasants, artisans, work- 
ers, rabbis, school-teachers, and soldiers were usually exempted from 
this tax.* The court chancellery in Vienna, reinforced by the opinion 
of Empress Maria Theresa, decided to support Itzko in his claim and 
suggested that he pay a half of the Hetratssteuer, and also only half of 
the Kopfsteuer (poll-tax/per capita tax).** 

Paradoxically enough, in response to this enquiry, the Gubernium 
suggested an even more radical measure: to exempt the Karaites 
completely from payment of the Heiratssteuer. At the same time the 
Hofkanzlet expressed the hope that the Karaites might serve as a good 
example for all other Jews. We may assume that the fact that Empress 
Maria Theresa had already envisaged the differentiation between the 
Karaites and other Jews played a very important role in such a favour- 
able treatment of the Karaite case.” After some discussion among the 


* According to Wolf, from twenty to ten ducats (Gerson Wolf, “Karaiten in Halicz,” 
Die Neuzeit 23:10 (9 March 1883): 95). 1 ducat was roughly equal to 4-5 gulden/florins. 

3! Grodziski, “Jewish Question,” 64. 

32 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 292. In official documents, this Itzko (Icko/Isaac) was 
referred to as der erste Heuratsbewerber among the Karaites (Balaban, “Karaici,” 34). 
According to Z. Abrahamowicz, he is the same person as a certain “Karaim Salomono- 
wicz," mentioned in 1785 as the merchant returning to Halicz from Istanbul with a 
Turkish passport (Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 13). The text of this historic petition was 
partially cited in Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 291—293. In April 2005, while trying to find 
the document quoted by Karniel in the Austrian State Archive, I discovered that it 
was not in place, and thus could not be consulted. Therefore, I will have to rely on 
Karniel’s citations. In passing, it is worthwhile mentioning that many archival Austrian 
documents related to Galician Jewry (including the Karaites) disappeared in the fires of 
1927 and 1944, and what has remained has not been properly catalogued yet. 

33 [Joseph Wertheimer], Juden in Oesterreich. Vom Standpunkte der Geschichte, des Rechts 
und des Staatsvortheils, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1842), 272. 

3 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 291-293. Unfortunately, Österreichisches Staatsarchiv (HK 
IV T8. K.1549) does not possess any data on Jewish marriages from 1754 to 1783. 
In 1774, i.e. before the reduction of their taxes, the Karaite communities of Kukizów 
and Halicz had to pay the Kopfsteuer of 298 gulden per annum (“Ausweis...,” HK IV, 
TI, K.1520. Galizien—1784 (Lemberg, 23 May 1775)). 

35 The documents mention that the Empress *...dieser Sekte ohnehin eine Unter- 
scheidung von den iibrigen Juden bereits zugedacht hatte” (Balaban, “Karaici,” 34). 
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Gubernium, the Hofkanzlei, and the Staatsrat the Karaites were exempted 
from the payment of half the poll-tax by the Royal Decree of Maria 
Theresa issued on 24 October 1774: 


[...] In view of their praiseworthy moral behaviour, the Karaites living 
in Galicia are deserving of different treatment: from now on they will 
be required to pay only the single poll-tax, which is to be considered a 
mere tolerance fee only, because they [the Karaites] possess lands, which 
they cultivate as peasants, and like Christian subjects they are obliged to 
supply natural produce [Naturalien], and therefore with all justice deserve 
to be distinguished from other Jews, because the latter possess no land 
and therefore are temporarily obliged [to pay] the double poll-tax, and 
on whom, in contrast to the Christian subjects, land-tax can consequently 
not be levied after sowing.*° 


As one may see from the text of the decree, the main reason for mak- 
ing this distinction between the Karaites and the Talmudic Jews was 
to encourage the wider involvement of the Galician Jewish population 
in agriculture. According to the later Josephinian Anordnung of 1785, 
Rabbanites who were engaged in agriculture also did not have to pay 
any Heiratssteuer.*’ 

Thus, the text of the aforementioned decree differentiated the Kara- 
ites from all other Jews of the country and suggested setting them on an 
equal footing with the Christian population. Therefore, the Theresian- 
Josephinian Jewish legislation ( fudenordnung) was not, in fact, applied to 
the Karaites, who had been exempted from most of the Jewish duties, 
taxes, and dues. For example, in contrast to the Rabbanites they did 
not have to pay burdensome Jewish taxes on kosher (ritually permissible) 
meat (Koscherfleischsteuer or korobka/krépka) and Sabbath candles, and were 
not obliged to serve in the army. Moreover, they were also freed from 
the payment of the marriage tax. Nevertheless, like the Rabbanites, 
they still had to pay the Schutzsteuer (“protectionist tax," also known as 
the “tolerance contribution tax” (Toleranzabgabe or Toleranzgebiihr)). In 
the period from 1774 to 1817 the amount of the “protectionist tax” 
annually exacted from the whole Galician Karaite community was 47 
gulden.?? 


%° My translation of the Decree of Maria Theresa on 24 Oct. 1774. For the Ger- 
man original, see Gochlert, “Karaiten,” 599-600, ft. 2 and Appendix 2.1. This decree 
is also mentioned in a letter of Abraham Leonowicz to A. Firkowicz, Halicz, 1818: 
NLR E946, op. 1, no. 640, fol. 1v. 

37 Glassl, Das österreichische Einrichtungswerk, 216. 

39 Hofdecret of 24 Oct. 1774, no. 1857; Gubernische Verordnung of 14 June 1817, 
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In 1818 the Karaites were exempted from all sorts of additional 
duties related to military activity.” In 1821 they were set on the same 
legal footing as the Christian inhabitants of the country, and thus 
were entirely excluded from the official legal system applied to the 
Jewish population of the country. From that point on the Karaites 
were exempted from the Schutzsteuer and had to pay only alle gewöhn- 
lichen Landessteuern (Germ. “all regular taxes”) which were imposed on 
Christian inhabitants of Austria.” 

The differentiation of the Karaites from other Jews in Austria was 
the earliest example of the benevolent treatment of the Karaites by 
European governments in the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. 
A number of conspicuous parallels in the legal treatment of the Aus- 
trian and Russian Karaites (exemption from the double poll-tax and 
military conscription, permission to own land, et al.) allow us to make 
a cautious suggestion that Catherine’s Jewish policy in the 1790s, and 
the benevolent treatment of the Karaites, was, in fact, inspired by her 
communication with Joseph IL.*' Indeed, in 1795 Catherine II issued a 
special ukaz (Rus. *order") which exempted the Karaites from the double 
taxation imposed on the Rabbanite Jews. The same decree allowed 
them to own and inherit land.* In 1827, during the rule of Nicholas 
I, which was oppressive for the Jews, the Karaites were freed from the 
military conscription obligatory for other Jewish subjects of the Empire. 


no. 45915 (Michael Stöger, Darstellung der gesetzlichen Verfassung der galizischen Judenschaft 
(Lemberg-Przemysl, 1833), vol. 2, § 84. “Besteuerung der Karaiten," 137-138). 

? Abraham Leonowicz to A. Firkowicz, Halicz: NLR E946, op. 1, no. 640, fol. 2r. 

4 Hofdecret of 30 Jan. 1821, no. 2443 (Stöger, Darstellung, vol. 2, 137-138). For more 
details on the Austrian decrees of 1774, 1789, 1790, 1804, and 1814 concerning the 
Karaites, see ibid., vol. 1, 104—105, ft. 10. For a detailed analysis of the Austrian Jewish 
legislation and taxes, see Wertheimer, fuden, vol. 2. 

“ Cf. John Klier: “The attempt to restructure Jewish economic life [in Gali- 
cia]... closely paralleled measures undertaken at the same time by the Russian govern- 
ment” (Klier, Russia Gathers Her Jews, 41). In 1787, together with Catherine II, Joseph 
visited the Crimea, where he personally encountered the Karaites of Gufut-Qal‘eh (for 
details, see $2.3). For more information on relations between Joseph II and Catherine 
the Great, see John T. Alexander, Catherine the Great. Life and Legend (New York-Oxford, 
1989), 241—244, 256, 260—261. 

® See the text of the decree in Oleg Belyi, “Iz istorii karaimskoi obshchiny Kryma 
v kontse XVIII—nachale XIX veka,” Krymskii muzei 1 (1994): 30-35; cf. Miller, Karaite 
Separatism, 218; idem, “A Speculation on External Factors in the Formation of the 
Crimean Karaite (National) Identity,” in fudaism and Islam: Boundaries, Communication and 
Interaction: Essays m Honor of William M. Brinner, ed. Benjamin H. Hary et al. (Leiden, 
2000), 340. 
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This exemption again is conspicuously reminiscent of the exemption 
of the Karaites from military service in Austria in 1790. 

Such extraordinary treatment of the Karaites certainly could not 
pass unnoticed by the Austrian public. In 1795 (or in 1805)* the Rab- 
banites, jealous of the privileged status of the Karaites, sent an appeal 
to the head of the Stanisławów circuit (Germ. Kreishauptmann; Pol. 
starosta cyrkularny). In this document they stated that the Karaites were 
the same Mosaic believers as other Jews and, consequently, should pay 
the same taxes and obey Austrian Jewish laws. Surprisingly, the head 
of the circuit viewed this appeal positively and the Karaites were soon 
deprived of their privileged status. Nevertheless, Levi Leonowicz, the 
leader of the community, and his son, Abraham Leonowicz, undertook 
a trip to the town of Stryj and later to Lwów, where he complained 
to the Galician governor about this unfair decision. The governor 
immediately restored the status quo.” 

Christian authors, on the contrary, enthusiastically viewed the Kara- 
ites as the “proper” and “exemplary” Jews of the country (see §2.2.1). 
In spite of such positive treatment of the Karaite case in Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, it seems that local administrations did not always follow 
official decrees to the letter and often breached the Karaites’ rights and 
privileges (see more in §3.2.1). 


2.1.3. The Karaites and Militärdienst 


In 1789, only a year before his death, Joseph II decided to introduce 
perhaps the most revolutionary part of his fudenordnungen. From this 
point on, the Jews, like all other citizens of Austria, were obliged to 


5 In addition to these and many other alleviations in their status, in 1863 the Ka- 
raites were given the same rights as Orthodox citizens of the Russian Empire (Sbornik 
starinnykh gramot i uzakonenii Rossiiskot imperti kasatel’no prav i sostotaniia russko-poddannykh 
karaimov, ed. Z. A. Firkowicz (St. Petersburg, 1890), 109-223). The legal differentiation 
of the Russian Karaites has been studied exhaustively in Miller, Aaraıte Separatism. 

^ The manuscript provides the date of “5564 from the creation of the world” (which 
corresponds to 1805 A.D.). Nevertheless, Zarachowicz stated in his commentaries that 
this event had happened in 1795. Taking into account the fact that during this event 
Abraham Leonowicz was not hazzan yet, the date of 1795 seems to be more likely. 

5 This story was documented in Hebrew by his grandson, Levi Leonowicz; unfortu- 
nately, only its Polish translation has survived. Abraham Leonowicz composed a special 
prayer dedicated to this event (Zarachowicz, “Przyczynki,” fols. 6-7 (the Yurchenko 
MSS); a copy of this article which is kept in Vilnius does not have this document (MS 
LMAB F143, no. 1334)). 
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serve in the army. Reaction in Jewish circles to this innovation was not 
uniform. Many Jewish maskılım and intellectuals enthusiastically accepted 
Joseph’s decision as promoting wider acculturation of the Jews and their 
integration into European society: 


The monarch wants to raise Israel from the dust and make it competent 
for learning and agriculture. We are, like other nations, to make use of 
trades, arts, and sciences, and also, like the others, to be employed in the 
army, to take up arms against the enemies of our fatherland. 


To give an example, Ezekiel Landau (a.k.a. Noda bi-Yehuda), a rabbi from 
Prague, approved of the new law and even encouraged young Jewish 
recruits to be true to the Kaiser, not forgetting, though, their religious 
precepts.” However, the reaction of the orthodox Jewish circles in Gali- 
cia, who perceived this measure as the ultimate danger to the preserva- 
tion of religious traditions and values, was highly negative. Indeed, it 
seemed almost impossible to follow the complicated laws of kashrut and 
to celebrate religious holidays and the Sabbath in view of the general 
complexities and difficulties of everyday life in the army. For many Jew- 
ish recruits, their military life was the beginning of alienation from the 
traditional community, often resulting in conversion to Christianity and 
complete dissociation from Jewish society. Nevertheless, many Austrian 
Jewish soldiers managed to follow their religious precepts even in the 
army and during the First World War * 

For the tiny Karaite community, participation in the allgemeine Wehrp- 
flicht (general conscription) meant that every year a few young Karaites 
would leave their traditional nest, perhaps never to return. However, 
to the great relief of the community, on 16 March 1790 the Austrian 
officials issued decree no. 6245 which exempted the Karaites from ser- 
vice in the army? While the exact circumstances of this new privilege 


*© Padover, Revolutionary Emperor, 184-185. 

* He gave as a present to each recruit a tobacco pipe with the inscription “Seyd 
Gott getreu und dem Kayser!” (Erwin A. Schmidl, Juden in der K. (u.) K. Armee. Jews in 
the Habsburg Armed Forces (Eisenstadt, 1989), 38). See more on the general reaction of 
the Jews to the introduction of the Wehrpflicht in ibid., 38-66. 

48 The Jews were normally allowed not to bear arms during the Sabbath and to 
celebrate other religious holidays in the improvised field synagogues (ibid., 200—201). 
Much more difficult was the destiny of Jewish recruits in the Russian army, for whom 
it was hardly possible to follow their religious obligations (Simon Dubnov, “Sud’by 
evreev v Rossii v epokhu zapadnoi ‘pervoi emansipatsii’ (1789-1815),” in Evrei v Ros- 
süskoi imperii v XVIII-XIX vekakh (Moscow-Jerusalem, 1995), 349-356). 

* Abraham Leonowicz to A. Firkowicz, Halicz, 1818: NLR E946, op. 1, no. 640, 
fol. lv; c£. Goehlert, *Karaiten," 600. The Karaites were not the only ethnic group 
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in the status of the Karaite community in Austria remain unclear, it 
seems that the Galician Karaites were freed from the Wehrpflicht thanks 
to the financial support that they accorded to the army. According 
to Abraham Leonowicz, in 1790, during the war with the Ottoman 
Empire (Heb. Tishma el in original), the Austrian administration decided 
to recruit Karaites as soldiers (ba alei milhamah). The Karaite community, 
however, financially supported the Austrian army—and thus “found 
mercy in the eyes of the officials of the gubernia.”” The Rabbanites, 
who also often wished to pay some additional tax instead of going into 
the army, normally were not allowed to do so. 

Nevertheless, this decree was not the end of the problems pertaining 
to the Karaites’ service in the army. In the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, Galician authorities thrice tried to draft some members 
of the Karaite community of Kukizów into the army. The Karaites 
again had to “invest” some money in Austria’s military activity (or, 
bluntly speaking, bribe officials). As a consequence, the local Karaites 
had to borrow large sums of money and were in debt to one of the 
local landowners.?' It seems that in 1831 some Galician Karaites were 
recruited to the Austrian army in spite of all the royal edicts. The 
Karaites tried to plead before the Emperor, but could not do so because 
of the spread of cholera in the country.” 

In the 1850s the privileged status of the Karaites and their exemption 
from military recruitment began to be questioned by the Halicz munici- 
pal authorities. In 1853 they sent a request to Vienna suggesting not 
exempting the Karaites from the Wehrpflicht.” The debates concerning 
the Karaite question apparently lasted for a few years. In 1859 the head 
of the community, hazzan Joseph ben Abraham Leonowicz, together 
with a few other leaders of the community of Halicz, undertook a trip 


exempted from military service. In the 1780s and 1790s, while being characterized 
(along with the Karaites) as “exemplary and hard-working peasants,” the Mennonites 
and Philippovtsy (Lippowaner) were allowed to practice their religion and were freed 
from military service (Bihl, *Noüzien," 968-972; Mark, Galizien, 57). 

°° Abraham Leonowicz to A. Firkowicz, Halicz, 1818 (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 640, 
fol. lv). 

31 Letter from the community of Kukizów to Russian Karaite communities; Hebrew, 
Kukizów, 1822 (NLR Evr. II A, no. 1720, fol. lv). 

? Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz to Abraham b. Moses; Kukizów, 1831 (NLR E946, 
Evr.II A, no. 1631, fol. 2r; Abraham Leonowicz to Joseph-Solomon Łucki, Halicz, 
1831-1832 (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 899, fol. 1). 

°° *Divrei ha-brit ve ha-shalom. Mittheilungen von Josef Lowy,” Kochbe fizchak/?2212 
prx’ 31 (1865): 82. 
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to Vienna in order to submit a new petition to Kaiser Francis Joseph. 
In this petition the Karaites argued that they were not allowed to spill 
blood even during a war because of the fact that their religion was based 
on the literal interpretation of the Biblical precepts.** Due to support 
from the minister of the interior, count Agenor Gołuchowski,” their 
plea was accepted and the whole matter was decided in their favour. On 
30 December 1859 the Emperor confirmed their exemption from the 
draft.” On 3 January 1860 the Emperor's decree was officially ratified 
by the ministry of the interior, and on 19 January of the same year 
it reached the Karaite community in Halicz. With traditional provi- 
dentialism the community accepted the news as another confirmation 
of God’s benevolence to the people of Israel, and joyfully celebrated 
the event on the same day. ‘The community invited to this festivity not 
only the members of their gehilah, but also local municipal authorities, 
lawyers, and some other important officials.” 

However, in 1869 Francis Joseph introduced a new system of general 
conscription, and the Karaites again had to request exemption from the 
draft. The Karaites substantiated their claim by a new appeal in which 
they used the same pattern as before. They mentioned their exemplary 
way of life, rejection of the Talmud and separation from other Jews 
already before the birth of Jesus (!),°® usefulness for the state, and, finally, 
their insignificant numbers (95 men and 85 women).* Their petition 


* Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 50. Fahn, nevertheless, confused two separate Karaite petitions 
concerning the military draft—that of 1859 and that of 1869 (ibid., 51). Cf. Polish 
publications after WWI, which mentioned that the religious principles of the Galician 
Karaites did not allow them "to spill blood during a war" (*Karaici w wojsku polskim,” 
Czas (24 Dec. 1921). 

5 Count Agenor Gołuchowski (1812-1875) was one of the most important Austrian 
politicians of the ninteenth century, a member of the Austrian parliament, minister 
of the interior, and governor of Galicia. Joseph Leonowicz mentioned that he visited 
Gołuchowski a few times in Lwów (“Divrei ha-brit,” Kochbe fizchak 31 (1865): 81). The 
Karaites told Fahn that Leonowicz had been walking with Gołuchowski arm-in-arm— 
which might be an exaggeration on the part of Fahn's Karaite informants (Reuven 
Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 17 (1897): 140). 

56 “Divrei ha-brit,” Kochbe fizchak 31 (1865): 81; Goehlert, *Karaiten," 600. The 
Mennonites received a new confirmation of exemption from conscription almost at 
the same time as the Karaites, on 7 Dec. 1859 (Bihl, “Notizien,” 971). 

7 *Divrei ha-brit,” Kochbe Fizchak 31 (1865): 81-82. 

58 The Galicians seem to have borrowed this claim from the analogous petitions 
of their Crimean Karaite brethren (see more on the origin of this claim in Mikhail 
Kizilov, Karaites through the Travelers’ Eyes (New York, 2003), 67—70). 

5 This petition reached the Emperor on 6 Aug. 1868, when the new system of the 
Wehrpflicht had not yet been introduced (the full text of the petition has not survived; 
see excerpts in Wolf, *Karaiten," 95). Bałaban's opinion that the Karaites were obliged 
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was also supported by the opinion of Count Potocki, then the Austrian 
minister of agriculture. On 31 August 1869 Francis Joseph accepted 
their plea and freed the Karaites from service under arms.” This regu- 
lation, however, was not extended to the Karaite emigrants from other 
regions and those recently converted to the Karaite religion.” 

Thus, from 1869 on (including the period of 1914-1918), the Karaites 
were obliged to serve in the auxiliary units of the Austrian army. Most 
of the Karaites, it seems, were recruited to the medical units.* To give 
an example of the army career of an average Galician Karaite, Moses 
Zarachowicz (Zoruchowicz), the father of Zarach Zarachowicz (an 
important Karaite man of letters in interwar Halicz), was recruited in 
the Sanitütsabteilung of the Austrian army in 1878, at the age of twenty. 
He served there for ten years as Sanitdtssoldat and Gefreiter (sanitary soldier 
and private), and another additional two years as Gefreiter yn. Landwehr 
Bataillon Nr. 62 in Stanisławów. He finished his Dienstpflicht in December 
of 1890, and was allowed to return home. In December of 1900, he 
also finished his Landsturmpflicht in the Landsturmbezirks-Commando Ni. 20 
and received a fubiliiums-Erinnerungs-Medaille. * 

In spite of the fact that service in medical units was normally less 
dangerous than that under arms, for some of the Karaites their service 
in the army ended rather tragically. Zachariah-Isaac Abrahamowicz 
(1878—1903), who was one of the most famous Karaite poets in Eastern 


to serve in the medical units somewhat earlier, in the times of the hazzan Joseph-Yeshua 
b. Abraham Leonowicz (hazzan in Halicz 1851-1866), seems to be wrong. Following 
R. Fahn, Bałaban confused the Karaite petitions of 1859 and 1869 (Bałaban, *Ka- 
raici,” 22). 

° The Karaites received this exemption together with the Lippowaner-Filippovtsy 
(Mark, Galizien, 57; Wolf, “Karaiten,” 95; cf. the Austrian Wehrvorschrifien I Theil, $96: 
5 (AAN MWRiOP, no. 1461, fol. 57)). 

9' During my first visit to Halicz, in Sep. 2002, I was fortunate to find a copy of the 
Emperor’s decree exempting the Karaites from service under arms (Yurchenko MSS; 
typescript, in German). At that time I could not make a copy of the text. Unfortu- 
nately, later, in the process of cataloging this priceless document was lost. Nevertheless, 
the Yurchenko MSS contain a few copies of the Polish translation of the Emperor’s 
decree, which were made in the 1920s. Perhaps these translations were done at the 
request of the local Polish authorities (see Decree 2/w 1.19359 from 25 Oct. 1915; 
XIV 1.1790 from 9 Nov. 1915; copied in Biala on 19 Oct. 1916 and in Halicz 19 July 
1918: Yurchenko MSS; typescript, in Polish). 

® The Yurchenko MSS contain copious miscellaneous documentation related to 
the army service of the Galician Karaites (photos, letters from the arena of military 
action, postcards, certificates of completion of military service, et al.; see Illustrations, 
figs. 4.3, 4.4; Appendix 4). 

55 See Appendix 4. 
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Europe, fell ill while in army service and died soon afterwards. It is 
of interest that while in the army, the poet composed a few verses in 
Karaim, Ukrainian, and Polish.** The only extant picture of the poet 
shows him in Austrian military uniform.” Another talented Karaite, 
Mordecai (Marek) Szulimowicz, who was a student at the Jagellonian 
medical college in Krakow, died during his service in the army in 1908 
at the age of 27.% 

Nevertheless, in the course of the military actions during the First 
World War none of the Karaite recruits was killed. In August 1914 
most of the Karaite men living in Halicz were recruited to the Austrian 
army." The Yurchenko MSS contain numerous photos of the Karaite 
Austrian soldiers and letters written by them from such places as Hun- 
gary, Galicia, and the Czech lands. At the end of 1914 the Russian 
army occupied Halicz. Paradoxically during this üme, the town was 
often visited by Karaite soldiers and officers of the rival Russian army. 
These Russian Karaites often entered the local Karaite synagogue and 
attended services there. Of interest is also the fact that among the Rus- 
sian soldiers there were many Muslim Circassians, who, like the Mosaic 
believers, were not allowed to consume pork. Thus, local Karaite women 
were hired to prepare proper “ritually clean” food for the Circassians. 
Their good relations with the Russian army forces helped the Karaites 
to save a Galician peasant who was being beaten by soldiers. He was 
released at the request of the Karaites.* 


** He wrote these poems in Galicia (Stanisławów, Kniahynyn) and in Czech lands 
(Luka). See the excerpts in Samuel Ickowicz, *Zacharia" [poems in Karaim dedicated to 
the sixty-year anniversary of the death of Zachariah-Isaac Abrahamowicz (1878-1903)] 
(Yurchenko MSS, collection of Janina Eszwowicz) and in Stepan Pushyk, “Karaims’kyi 
poet Zakhar’ia Samuilovych Abrahamowicz,” in Karaimy Halycha, 113-124. 

9$ Achad Haam, “Zecharja Jicchak Abrahamowicz,” KA 2 (1931): 21; Illustrations, 
fig. 4.3. 

E Jan Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica. Język Łach-karaitów. Narzecze południowe (łucko- 
halickie),” RO 1:2 (1916-18): 287—288. His full name was Mordecai-Shalom ben Samuel 
Szulimowicz (1882-1908). He was known to his colleagues by the nickname “Acade- 
mician" (PM’TRPN ND IDA) (Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 162-163). 

9 Zarach Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” MK 1 (1924): 27-28; cf. Balaban, 
“Karaici,” 23. While delivering the paper “The History of the Karaite Community 
of Halicz in Interwar Period” to the conference The Halicz Karaites: History and Culture 
(Halicz, 4 Sep. 2002), I was informed by Anna Sulimowicz (a Karaite Orientalist of 
Galician origin) that there had been three Karaites who had served in the regular 
Austrian army under arms (not in the medical units!) and had been decorated for 
their military valour. 

® "This is according to Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, who based his data on oral reports 
by the local Karaites (Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 14). 
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In 1918 all Austrian Karaite soldiers safely returned home. Reuven 
Fahn’s short story tells about the fate of two Karaite soldiers who 
had taken part in military actions in Austria and Italy, and met in the 
ruins of the Karaite synagogue in Halicz after the war. One of them, 
old Shlomka (Solomon), could not find any Karaites during the war, 
and therefore began to attend a Rabbanite synagogue and celebrate 
holidays according to the Rabbanite tradition. It is unclear whether 
this tale was based on the real-ife story of a local Karaite or not. After 
the disintegration of Austria in 1918 the Karaites of Halicz were sup- 
posed to be recruited only as sanitary soldiers in the auxiliary units of 
the Polish army.’ Later, however, it seems that all Polish-Lithuanian 
Karaites served in military units of the Polish army on the same basis 
as all other residents of interbellum Poland. 


2.2. The Karaites as the “Exemplary Jews” of Austria 


2.2.1. Idealisation of the Karaites im the Austrian Press from the End of the 
Eighteenth to the First Half of the Nineteenth Century 


As is evident from the material presented in the preceding subchapters, 
from the end of the eighteenth through the nineteenth century the 
Galician Karaites were distinctively differentiated in terms of their legal 
status from the Rabbanite Jews of the region. Why were the decisions 
of Austrian officialdom so much in favour of the Karaites, who were 
but a mere drop in the ocean of the thousands of ‘Talmudic Jews? Why 
were the Karaites perceived by both state officials and public opinion as 
a better sort of Jews than their Rabbanite neighbours? This subchapter 
is an attempt to answer these questions. 

In addition to legal decrees and official documents, one may distin- 
guish the following types of sources that reflected perceptions of the 
Karaites by Austrian men of letters: travel accounts, official reports, 
polemical anti-Jewish literature, and scholarly articles." The earliest 


® Fahn, *Shenayim she-nifgeshu” (Two people who met) in his “Me-hayyei,” 
167-170. 

See a copy of the decree issued by the Ministry of Military Affairs in Warsaw 
on 10 Nov. 1921 (LMAB F. 301, no. 465, fol. 1r; the text of the decree is reproduced 
in Appendix 4.3). 

11 For an analysis of Austrian polemical and travel literature related to the history 
of Austrian Jews and Karaites, see Häusler, Das galizische Judentum, esp. 35, 59, 72, 74; 
Stanisław Schnür-Peplowski, Galiciana 1778-1812 (Lwów, 1896), esp. 65, 98-99, 120. 
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travel report about the state of the Galician Karaite community after 
1772 was left by Franz Kratter (1758-1830), a young lawyer from 
Vienna. While working in Lwow he occupied the very modest position 
of collector of Jewish kosher taxes (Koscherfleischsteuer). Being bored by 
the dull routine of his life, he wrote a biting and sarcastic description 
of Galicia. In spite of the fact that his book received a highly critical 
reception,” his later literary and academic career was rather successful.” 
His book (published in 1786), full of compassion with regard to the 
deplorable position of the poor Galician Jews, provided a very detailed 
description of Jewish life in the region. This is why his attention was 
attracted by the small colony of Karaites, whom he described as the 
“good Jews” of the country: 


The Karaims, also known as Karaites, are a kind of Jews, who neverthe- 
less do not recognise the Talmud and, perhaps, already on this account 
represent a better sort of people. They dress as Poles, cultivate the land, 
in all respects are treated on the same footing as [Christian] peasants, 
and are completely free from the taxes [imposed] on other Jews.” 


One of the reports by the Galician Gubernium (1774) also gave a very 
favourable evaluation of the local Karaites. The report emphasised 
the diligence and hard-working nature of the Karaites, and compared 
them to the biblical Israelites: 


... these industrious, moderate, peaceful, cleanly people, who are not 
distasteful even to the Christians themselves, and who number around 
200, spend their peaceful lives mainly in agriculture in the manner of 
the ancient Israelites, and therefore in many respects they could serve as 
an example both for the Christian and other Jewish inhabitants; indeed, 
not a single complaint has ever been laid against Karaites.’° 


7 He was even refused a professorship at Lemberg University (Wolff, “Inventing 
Galicia,” 825-826; Schnür-Peplowski, Galiciana, 15-43). Cf. the critical response to his 
work: An Kratter, den Verfasser der Schmähbriefe über Galizien (Vienna, 1786). 

Zbigniew Fras, Galicja (Wroclaw, 2003), 28-29; Joseph Kürschner, *Kratter, Franz,” 
ADB 17 (1883), 55-56. 

7* [Kratter], Briefe, 149. All of the quotations provided in this subchapter have been 
translated by me into English. For German originals, see the Appendices. 

? As cited in Goehlert, “Karaiten,” 600. Similar phrases may be found in other 
official reports (Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 291-293); cf. also “Gehorsamster Bericht des 
Kayserl. Konig. Districts Directors N.2 In betrag der Sect. Lebens Arten und Unterhal- 
tung der Karaimer Juden in der Statt Halicz,” HK IV, TI, K.1520. Galizien—1784; 
Doc. 1494 (Oct. 1774), fol. 1, 1°; “Beschreibung der Kónigreiche Galizien...,” in HR 
NK 5, Konv.5, I Abteilung, fol. 475v, 12™°. Stöger’s positive characterisation of the 
Karaites was also based on the official documents mentioned above (Stóger, Darstel- 
lung, vol. 1, 104). 
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Thus, as is evident from this citation, their Jewish (as well as Christian) 
compatriots were supposed to take the Karaites’ way of life as a model 
for their own life-style. Julius Furst mentioned that Karaite houses were 
much cleaner than those of both the Rabbanite Jews and the Christians 
alike. Later the motif of using the Karaites and their “exemplary 
life-style” in order to improve the character of Austrian Jewry became 
even stronger. Another official report of 1774 suggested converting all (!) 
Jewish citizens of Austria into Karaites: 


...1t would be exceptionally beneficial for the country if one could 
transform the other Jews into the so-called “Caraimiten” [...] At the 
same time nothing would be more desirable than if the other Jews, who 
currently are not capable of holding any property, but still have to live 
like [other] human beings, and thus are tempted to seek their livelihood 
in taverns, inns, and the oppression of Christians, could be set on the 
same community-oriented and peaceful track as the “Caraimiten”. For 
the equal treatment of the latter with the Christians would perhaps also 
stimulate the natural inclination of other Jews to acquire some property 
and at the same time would incite them to take up some work, and thus 
in due course they [the Jews] would be transformed from a nation which 
is onerous for Christians into good fellow citizens." 


After a certain time, however, these projects regarding mass conversion 
of the Rabbanite Jews into Karaites were abandoned. 

The account of Balthasar (vel Belsazar) Hacquet (1739/40-1815), 
a professor of natural history at the University of Lemberg (Lwów) 
and a prolific travel writer,” is slightly less favourable with regard to 
the Karaites than those of his contemporaries. Hacquet had such a 
great loathing for Jews in general that he could not fully overcome it 
even when describing the Karaites. Nevertheless, while comparing the 
Karaites to other Jews, he certainly preferred the former: 


7° [Julius Fürst], “Halicz (Die Karáer in Galizien)," Der Orient 5 (1844): 308. 

7 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 292. 

7? Hacquet was favoured by Emperor Joseph II and Maria Theresa, and most of 
his scientific and ethnographic expeditions were made with their help (Reichardt, 
“Hacquet, Balthasar,” ADB 10 (1879): 300; c£ Schnür-Peplowski, Galiciana, 53-912). 
He is also known as a friend of the famous German scientist and traveller, Peter Simon 
Pallas, and the author of the extravagant theory suggesting that the Crimean Gothic 
language was, in fact, misunderstood Yiddish (Mikhail Kizilov, Viacheslav Masiakin, 
“Goty,” in Ot kimmerütsev do krymchakov (Simferopol, 2004), 84). On Crimean Gothic, 
see MacDonald Stearns, Crimean Gothic. Analysis and Etymology of the Corpus (Saratoga, 
1978); idem, “Das Krimgotische,” in Germanische Rest- und Triimmersprachen, ed. Heinrich 
Beck (Berlin/New York, 1989), 175-194. 
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The Karaites are much despised by other Jews; but they [the Karaites] 
are better for the state [than the Rabbanites|, since they are engaged in 
agriculture, while the typical Jews [i.e. the Rabbanites] here in Poland are 
the most miserable, most timorous, poorest, filthiest, and in many respects 
(except for swindling, of which they are more capable than anyone else) 
the most idiotic people in the whole country.” 


Highly interesting is a detailed description of the Karaites, their mores, 
customs and traditions, which was left by Joseph Rohrer (1769-1828), 
Austrian littérateur, traveller, and “enlightened bureaucrat.”® This 
author personally visited Halicz in 1803 and had a lengthy conversation 
with Shalom Zacharjasiewicz, the head of the local Karaite commu- 
nity. Rohrer was somewhat disappointed to discover that the Karaites 
were subject to many superstitious beliefs, especially with regard to 
their funeral traditions. Nevertheless, he still wrote about them with 
deep sympathy and highly praised the purity and soberness of their 
religious views.?! 

In addition to the travel account mentioned above, Rohrer also com- 
posed a most favourable ethnographic report on the Karaites, which 
was published in the third volume of his Versuch iiber die Bewohner der 
österreichischen Monarchie. Vhis report was also based on a comparison of 
the Karaites to the Talmudic Jews of Austria: 


No Talmudic Jew wants to live next to a Karaite. He [a Talmudic Jew] 
claims that even the word “Karaite” is a term of abuse and that it means 
the same as a castrate [...] In any case it is clear that a Karaite possesses 
the virtues which an unprejudiced statesman calls for to a higher degree 
than the ordinary Talmudic Jew. A Karaite is not engaged in usury and 
does not enrich himself at the expense of other people and their property. 
Although he occasionally trades in horses, his most common occupation 


” This brief reference to the Karaites is followed by a lengthy anti-Semitic tirade 
concerning the uselessness and viciousness of the Talmudic Jews of Galicia (Balthasar 
Hacquet, Hacquet’s neueste physikalisch-politische Reisen in den fahren 1788. und 1789. durch die 
Dacischen und Sarmatischen oder Nördlichen Karpathen, pt. 1 (Nuremberg, 1790), 198-203). 

® On Joseph Rohrer, “professor der politischen Wissenschaften und der Statistik in 
Lemberg,” see Ritchie Robertson, “Joseph Rohrer and the Bureaucratic Enlightenment,” 
in The Austrian Enlightenment and Its Aftermath. Austrian Studies 2, ed. R. Robertson, and 
E. Timms (Edinburgh, 1991), 22-42; idem, The “Jewish Question” in German Literature, 
1749-1939. Emancipation and its Discontents (Oxford, 1999), 403-404; Hugelman, “Rohrer, 
Joseph,” ADB 29 (1899): 64-68; Schniir-Pepłowski, Galiciana, 90b-121. 

8! See “6. Brief. Bemerkungen über die Gebräuche und Sitten der Karaimen in 
Halicz und deren Rabbinen. Halicz den 27. Novemb. 1803" in Joseph Rohrer, Bemer- 
kungen auf einer Reise von der türkischen Gränze über die Bukowina durch Ost- und Westgalizien, 
Schlesien und Máhren nach Wien (Vienna, 1804), 109-116. 
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is agriculture and the hard carting trade. A Karaite never just pretends 
to work, but he works with the application of all his energy. He lives in 
friendly peace with the Christians, disturbs and condemns nobody, is 
uncommonly modest, and behaves in such a peaceful manner that not a 
single complaint, be it by him or against him, is likely to be laid before 
the Christian courts.” 


In this report the Karaites are represented as friendly neighbours of 
the local Christian population, who had never been tried or sentenced 
in Christian courts of justice. Their marvellous fidelity to the law is 
emphasized in a few other contemporary accounts.” This motif, that is, 
the impeccable behaviour of the Karaites with regard to the law, is also 
stressed in many travel reports dedicated to the Volhynian and Crimean 
Karaites—in spite of the fact that archival research does not confirm 
its veracity. This characterisation seems to be an exaggeration resulting 
from the idealisation of the Karaites in the eyes of external observers." 
Although it was quite possible that, as the source mentioned, there 
were no criminal acts committed by the Karaites after the annexation 
of Galicia (1772), there certainly had been legal proceedings against 
the Galician Karaites in previous centuries.” 

Most Austrian authors continued to compare the Karaites to the 
Rabbanites throughout the first half of the nineteenth century, always 
stressing the good moral and physical qualities of the former. Especially 
significant is the article by Emanuel von Kronbach, which was published 
in the Österreichisches Archiv für Geschichte, Erdbeschreibung, Staatenkunde, Kunst 
und Lateratur: 


The Karaites are quiet, modest, God-fearing, diligent, and industrious; 
they are cleaner and far more assiduous in their work than other Jews; 
their women also deserve this appraisal. Like the Christians, they do 
every kind of work, including also the hardest occupations; but above 
all they are useful for the state because they cultivate their fields by 


82 Rohrer, Versuch, 147—148. 

85 “Zu den bemerkenswerthen Thatsachen über diese Sekte gehört auch, dass in der 
criminalistischen Chronik seit Erwerbung Galiziens noch kein Karaite als Verbrecher 
oder Gesetzübertreter notirt erscheint. . . .” (Goehlert, “Karaiten,” 601-602). 

*! The impossibility of this “proverbial” non-criminal nature of the Karaites and the 
necessity of checking all legal cases (a task, perhaps, too difficult to be accomplished) 
was mentioned in the petition of the Troki Rabbanites as early as 1835 (Yulii Gessen, 
“Bor’ba karaimov g. Trok s evreiami,” Evreiskaia starina 4:3 (1910): 577). 

8 For legal cases against the Kukizów Karaites, see MS department of the Library 
of Ivan Franko National Lviv University, no. 616 IH, fol. 156v; no. 617 III, fols. 54, 
59v-62r; no. 618 III, fols. 166, 337—338; cf. 1.6.3. 
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themselves, wherein they are assiduously helped by their wives, children, 
and servants, which is rare among other Jews...In their demeanour 
they are less mischievous, more open, less subservient... The Karaites 
speak Polish with less gesticulation, in a less squeaky, mouth-distorting 
and nasal manner than other Jews... The Jews... therefore still have to 
make several steps forward, which the Karaites, who are hated by them, 
have already taken.®° 


This article immediately caused an indignant reply by the Jewish his- 
torian Joseph Wertheimer, who pointed out a number of historical and 
terminological mistakes made by Kronbach. Nevertheless, he also agreed 
with the necessity of wider involvement of the Jews in agriculture." 

While most of the travel reports concentrated on the Karaites of 
Halicz, one traveller, the Polish Catholic priest S., visited and described 
the town of Kukizów, where a small Karaite colony lived until 1831. 
The priest visited Kukizów in 1843, when the Karaite community had 
already left the town. The generally positive tone of his account was 
strongly influenced by the travellers encounter with the only remain- 
ing Karaite inhabitant of the town, who had converted to Christianity 
and married a Polish Catholic woman. At the end of his travel report 
the priest expressed the hope that the empty building of the Karaite 
synagogue would be purchased by the local Catholic community, which 
did not have any place of worship.?? 


* o k * 


Thus, as is clear from the works cited above, the general image of the 
Karaites as seen from the perspective of Austrian officials, journalists, 
and travellers from the end of the eighteenth to the first half of the 
nineteenth century was highly positive, not to say idealised. It is rather 
difficult to judge to what extent this image reflected the actual state of 


8° Emanuel von Kronbach, “Ueber die karaitischen Juden (gewöhnlich Karaimen 


genannt) im Kónigreiche Galizien,” Österreichisches Archiv für Geschichte, Erdbeschreibung, 
Staatenkunde, Kunst und Literatur 1:134 (8 Nov. 1831): 531. 

87 Joseph Wertheimer, “Ueber Einiges in dem in Nr.134 dieser Blätter hinsichtlich 
der karaitischen Juden in Galizien enthaltenen Aufsatze,” Österreichisches Archiv für Ge- 
schichte, Erdbeschreibung, Staatenkunde, Kunst und Literatur 1:141 (24 Nov 1831): 559-560; 
ibid., 1:142 (26 Nov. 1831): 561-563. 

83 This account was originally published as: Ks.S. z Galicji, "Synagoga Karaitów w 
Kukizowie,” Gazeta Koscielna 1:43 (Poznan, 23 Oct. 1843): 328. Later it was reproduced 
with commentaries in Edmund Majkowski, “Wiadomosc o Karaimach Kukizowskich i 
ich Kienesie w poznańskiej Gazecie Kościelnej z r. 1843,” MK 12 (1938): 99-105. 
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things. Indeed, in contrast to the Ashkenazim, the Galician Karaites 
were rather actively engaged in agriculture and physical labour, and 
dressed in a less distinctive manner. They did not speak Yiddish and 
their children were usually married at a later age than those of the 
Rabbanites. All this evoked a justified sympathy on the part of Austrian 
Christian observers. However, it seems that the main feature that posi- 
tively differentiated the Karaites from the Rabbanites was their rejection 
of the Talmud, which was seen at that time as the primary reason for 
the “viciousness” and “rottenness” of the Jews.” 

As was shown above, a recurring motif in the descriptions of the 
Galician Karaites of that time is the comparison between the “bad 
Jews” (i.e. the Rabbanites, “corrupted” ‘Talmudic Jews), and the “good 
Jews” (i.e. the Karaites, “pure” Jews, who remained faithful to the Old 
Testament). This anti- Talmudic attitude was expressed most articulately 
by Franz Kratter: “They [the Karaites] do not recognise the Talmud 
and, perhaps, already on this account they represent a better sort of 
people [than the Rabbanite Jews].”°° Almost all descriptions of the 
Galician Karaites were based on this dichotomy, and naturally such 
comparisons were always slanted in favour of the Karaites. Practically 
all travel and official accounts emphasized that the main reason for the 
“tadelloses und sittliches Leben” of the Karaites was their rejection 
of the authority of the Talmud. This is why, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, two hundred Galician Karaites, a mere drop in the 
ocean in comparison to 200,000 Galician Talmudic Jews, started to be 
used frequently in the Austrian press as the “exemplary Jews”, a pattern 
to be imitated by other, non-Karaite Jews.” Thus, we can say that the 
Karaites were in fact used by the anti-Semitic Austrian administration 
as a useful tool in anti-Rabbanite propaganda—and this might explain 
why the Karaites received from the state so many privileges and allevia- 
tions which remained inaccessible to their Rabbanite brethren. 


® On the negative perception of the Talmud in Austria see I. A. Hellwing, Der 
konfessionelle Antisemitismus im 19. Jahrhundert in Österreich (Vienna, 1972), 118-137. 

9 [Kratter], Briefe, 149. 

9! “Wir werden aus einer Reihe publizistischer Quellen das ständig wiederkehrende 
Motiv von der Vorbildlichkeit der landwirtschaftlich tätigen Karier für die “übrigen 
Juden” kennenlernen? (Häusler, Galizische Judentum, 35; cf. ibid., 72, 74). 
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2.2.2. The Karaites in the Austrian Press and Scholarly Literature m the 
Second Half of the Nineteenth to the Beginning of the Twentieth Century 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, when the Jewish “prob- 
lem” and Talmudophobia became less topical than before, the public 
attitude towards the Galician Karaites became much less ecstatic than 
it had been previously. Favourable official and travel reports on the 
Karaites, which had appeared so often immediately after the annexa- 
tion of Galicia, became much less frequent after 1848—most likely 
because of the fact that the official bodies stopped seeing in them a 
feasible alternative to the Talmudic Jews, and abandoned their earlier 
projects regarding the possible conversion of the Rabbanites to Kara- 
ite Judaism. Nevertheless, it is in this period, from the mid-nineteenth 
century to 1918, that a few other, much more detailed and descriptive 
accounts of the Karaites were published. The emergence of a new 
wave of curiosity with regard to the Karaites was probably caused by 
growing academic interest in the Karaites as one of the unique and 
picturesque ethnic minorities of Galicia. Among the scholars interested 
in the Karaites were not only Austrian but also Polish and Ruthenian 
men of letters. Paradoxically enough, in addition to Christian scholars, 
Austrian maskilim, the leaders of the Jewish Enlightenment, enthusiasti- 
cally tried to establish contacts with the local Karaites, to whom they 
often devoted considerable parts of their scholarly studies.” 

Perhaps the earliest scholarly report on the Austrian Karaites was 
issued in 1861 by Johann Vinzenz Goehlert, the Viennese specialist in 
statistics. Goehlert, apparently, did not want to use traditional clichés 
and did not compare the Karaites with other Jews. Nevertheless, he 
wrote a very positive characterisation of the Karaites under the influ- 
ence of the authoritative weight of Austrian official reports and the 
writings of Russian scholars: 


In all countries where they have found a home, this small ethnic group 
leads a peaceful, modest, and respectable life, detached from all political 
turmoil. Everywhere and in every period they have earned the gentle 
care of the government and the love of the local people through their 


?' For more information see ch. 5. 

* On Goehlert, Hofkonzipist and a member of a special committee for the Revision 
der Volkszühlungsvorschrifien, see Birgit Bolognese-Leuchtenmiiller, Bevölkerungsentwicklung 
und Berufsstruktuy, Gesundheits- und Fürsorgewesen in Österreich 1750-1918 (Munich, 1978), 
68, 178. 
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loyalty and probity, and especially through easy acceptance of the regional 
customs and traditions.” 


However, real academic interest in the Karaites began slightly later, at 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, when 
the Karaites became the focus of a few anthropological, ethnographic, 
and linguistic studies. The Orientalist Jan (vel Johann) Grzegorzewski 
(1846/9—1922), one of the earliest students of the Galician dialect of the 
Karaim language, spent his last years in Halicz while studying the local 
Karaites.? An enthusiastic Turkophile, he highly praised the Karaites’ 
diligence and honesty, and their fidelity to their traditions: 


These Halicz Karaites, like other Zach Karaiten [1.e. Polish Karaites], are 
a peaceful, honest, and industrious tribe. They are occupied mainly with 
agriculture or earn their bread as craftsmen and day-labourers. In earlier 
times, however, they also conducted active trade with the Orient... They 
avoid all contact with the Jews. 


A similar favourable description of the Karaites was written by the 
anthropologist Witold Schreiber. His sober and scholarly account of 
the state of the Karaite community in Halicz, which served as the 
introduction to the main part of his anthropological study, was, never- 
theless, based on a comparison between the Karaites and Rabbanites. 
In contrast to the latter, the Karaites were referred to as honest, open- 
minded, and diligent peasants.” 

In 1903 Halicz was visited by the Viennese Journalist of Polish origin, 
Grzegorz Smólski. The main objective of his trip was to compose a 
report on the life of the local Karaite community. The traveller remem- 
bered the disbelief and even suspicion on the part of the local Karaites 
when he informed them that he had undertaken such a long trip (from 
Vienna to Halicz) in order to write a report about the Karaites. The 
author was warned several ümes that he "should not write anything 


% Goehlert, “Karaiten,” 598. 

*5 Some time before his death, he returned to Lwów, where he died on 17 Nov. 
1922. An outstanding Polish Orientalist, he spent most of his life in Austrian Galicia 
and published a few highly important publications on Karaite linguistics in German 
and Polish. He was quite an eccentric person, an author of a few very non-academic 
accounts of his adventures and travels (Włodzimierz Zajączkowski, “Jan Grzegorze- 
wski,” Polski Słownik Biograficzny 9 (1960-1961), 95-97; Jan Reychman, Podróżnicy polscy 
na Bliskim Wschodzie w XIX w. (Warsaw, 1972), 72-75). 

%_ Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 2. 

9 Schreiber, Badania, 6; cf. idem, “Zur Anthropologie der Karaimkinder Galiziens,” 
Archw fiir Anthropologie 9: 1-2 (1910). 
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bad about us [the Karaites]. We do not do anything bad to anybody.” 
Smólski found the Halicz Karaites to be loyal citizens of the Austrian 
empire, different from the Poles in terms of their religious affiliation, 
but similar in their quotidian life, language, and culture.” 

Interesting accounts of the Galician Karaite community in the 1910s- 
1920s appeared in a series of popular ethnographical and historical 
essays by Bohdan Janusz. Unfortunately, like many other Polish authors 
of that time, instead of providing his own impressions from contacts with 
the Karaites, Janusz often quoted verbatim Tadeusz Czacki’s'® phrases 
about their proverbial honesty, diligence, and non-criminal nature. ‘This 
is perhaps why his general impression of the Karaite community was 
also very positive." Indeed, Czacki's important and pioneering study 
of Karaite history became heavily abused by many Polish authors, who 
often simply cited Czacki and did not venture their own theories or 
hypotheses. It is worthwhile mentioning that German-speaking Austrian 
authors could not profit from Czacki’s work due to the simple fact that 
there was (and still is) no complete translation of his Essay on the Karaites 
into any West European language.'? 

After the demise of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918, local 
Polish journalists continued to exhibit the same tendency to exces- 
sively positive representation of the Karaites as contrasted with their 
Rabbanite neighbours—but from a different angle and under different 
circumstances. 


9? Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 564. 

9 Ibid., 465—467, 482—484, 506-507, 522-523, 538-540, 546-548, 564—565. 

10 Czacki, “Rozprawa o Karaitach,” 246-272. 

?' Bohdan Janusz, “Dzieci Karaitów halickich," Wszechświat 8 (1911); idem, “Ostatni 
z Mohikanów galicyjskich,” Swiat 16 (Warszawa 1912): 8-9; idem, “Karaici i cmenta- 
rzysko ich,” Ziemia 2 (1911): 3-7; idem, “Gmina karaicka w Haliczu,” Na ziemi naszej 
5 (Lwów 1911): 5; idem, *Z dziejów Karaitów galicyjskich," Gazeta Koscielna 31 (Lwów 
1911): 383; idem, “Nieznany lud w Galicji,” Gazeta Ludowa 6 (Lwów 1912): 10. These 
pre-war essays were later combined by the author into a separate brochure: Janusz, 
Karaici w Polsce (quite critically reviewed by the young Karaite scholar A. Z-ski (Ananjasz 
Zajaczkowski) in MK 1:4—5 (1928): 72-74). 

102 For more information on Czacki, see Kizilov, Karaites, 53; Klier, Russia Gathers 
Her Jews, 46-49. 
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2.3. The Karaites and the Royal Family of Austria 


Mordecai Sultanski, a Karaite from Volhynia, wrote with apparent deri- 
sion about the fact that the Rabbanites used to boast that in 1571 their 
street in Prague had been visited by the Emperor Maximilian and his 
consort. He added that neither the Emperor nor his consort approached 
the Rabbanites and talked to them—and described in minute detail the 
formal visit of Nicholas I and his ministers to the Karaite community 
of Cufut-Qal‘eh (Chufut-Kale) in 1837.'% 

The Karaites, a tiny minority within the Jewish minority, always 
needed the mighty hand of rulers of their lands to give them protection 
from their more numerous, and often hostile, non-Karaite neighbours. 
This is why the Karaites paid so much attention to every contact with 
members of the royal families of European countries. Indeed, in the 
nineteenth century the Crimean Karaites and their settlements in 
Gozleve (Eupatoria) and Qufut-Oal'eh became one of the Crimea’s 
most important tourist attractions—and practically every new Rus- 
sian tsar visited the aforementioned places together with his family. ** 
Every visitation by royal personages was usually a major event for the 
community—and the gifts given by the regal visitors and the plaques 
commemorating their stay were preserved even throughout Communist 
times.!® 

Although the Galician Karaites enjoyed the same attention on the 
part of royal visitors as their Crimean brethren, a few encounters 
between the Crimean and Galician Karaites and the Austrian emperors 
deserve to be analysed here. The Austrian monarchs turned their atten- 
tion to the Galician Karaites almost immediately after the First Partition 
of Poland in 1772. The benevolent treatment of the Karaites in the 
first years after the annexation of Galicia may be explained first of all 
by the direct interest of Maria Theresa and Joseph II in the Karaites 


10 Sultanski, Zekher Saddigim, 122. In general, practically every important Karaite 
author left memoirs about his contacts with royal visitors—a topic which deserves a 
separate study. 

104 For an exact list of royal visitors to Cufut-Qal‘eh, see Solomon Beim, Pamiat’ o 
Chufut-Kale (Odessa, 1862), 50-51; and later by Seraja Szapszał, Karaimy i Chufut-Kale 
v Krymu (n.p., n.d. [Simferopol’ 1993], 25-26). 

105 On the monuments from Gózleve which were dedicated to the royal visitors, see 
Mikhail Kizilov, Dan Shapira, and Darya Vasyutinski, “Karaite Dedication Inscription 
from Gózleve/ Eupatoria, the Crimea,” in Karattes in Eastern Europe in the Last Generations. 
Proceedings of the First International Karaite Colloquium, ed. Dan Shapira et al. (Jerusalem, 
2008) (Hebrew; in the press). 
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as the “ideal” agricultural Jews of Austria, who were supposed to be 
used as an example for other Jews of the country. Both Maria Theresa 
and Joseph dedicated their personal royal attention to the Karaite 
case and even issued a few memoranda and decrees pertaining to the 
problem of the legal distinction between the Karaites and other Jews 
(see above, §2.1).!°° 

Joseph II would come across the Karaites once again a little later, 
in 1787, in Cufut-Qal‘eh, when he, together with the Russian Empress 
Catherine IL, would visit the Crimea, a new acquisition of the Russian 
monarchy. Catherine, who arrived in the Crimea with her new favourite, 
did not venture to climb the mountainous stronghold inhabited by the 
Karaite community. Thus, the Austrian Emperor was, in fact, the first 
European visitor of royal lineage who became personally acquainted 
with the last inhabitants of the castle, and even expressed his impres- 
sions in wriüng. Joseph II not only visited the fortress, but apparently 
received some information on Karaite matrimonial traditions and 
attitudes to marriage from one of the local Karaites. The Emperor 
left the following witty remark: 


I have also seen a town next to Baktschisarai [i.e. Bahçesaray] which is 
inhabited exclusively by the Jews of the Karaite sect; some of them are 
very rich merchants, others agriculturalists, but they hide their women 
like the Tatars. They have to content themselves with one woman until 
she becomes either ugly or weak-eyed; it 1s only in these two cases that 
they are allowed to marry another. If this law were introduced in Vienna 


many women would begin to wear glasses in order to get rid of their 
husbands.” 


In Qufut-Qal'eh Joseph II most likely visited the synagogues and a 
house of a rich Karaite merchant.' A special marble plaque with a 


1 The Karaites were not the only Jewish minority which evoked the interest of 


Joseph II and Maria Theresa: in 1774-1776 they were visited by the leader of the 
Frankist movement, Jacob Frank, and his daughter Eve. On Frank's stay in Vienna, see 
Aleksander Kraushar, Frank i frankiści polscy, 1726-1816. Monografia historyczna osnuta na 
źródłach archiwalnych i rękopiśmiennych, vol. 2 (Kraków, 1895), 17—20; Maciejko, *Frankist 
Movement,” 157-158, 172. 

107 Joseph II to Feldmarshall Lacy (written in Bahçesaray, I June 1787) (see the 
French original in Joseph II. und Katharina von Russland, ed. Alfred von Arneth (Vienna, 
1869), 362; cf. Padover, Revolutionary Emperor, 258-259; Appendix 2.2). 

108 IN. V. Berg], *Voennyi Krym. Korrespondentsii N.V. Berga,” ed. D. K. Pervykh 
(Vasileva) Istoricheskoe nasledie Kryma 11 (2005): 65. Later this house belonged to Solo- 
mon Beim (1817/19-1867), an important leader of the Crimean Karaite community. 
Only the walled aperture and foundations of this house have survived (see more in 
Kizilov, Karaites, 79-87). 
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text in Russian was placed at the entrance to the larger synagogue to 
commemorate Joseph's visit to the town.'? As we have seen in §2.1, 
many eighteenth- and nineteenth-century legal decrees of the Russian 
government regarding the Karaites conspicuously recall earlier Austrian 
decrees which appeared in the reigns of Joseph II and Maria Theresa. 
In spite of the fact that there is no written evidence of this, it is very 
tempting to suggest that after his visit, Joseph II may have told the 
Russian Empress about the positive legal treatment of the Karaites in 
Austria—and proposed that she follow the pattern for the legal differ- 
entiation of the Karaites. Alternatively, the Russian administration may 
have simply followed the example of their Austrian colleagues, without 
involvement of royal supporters of the Karaite case. 

In 1818 the Austrian Emperor Francis I'? travelled in Galicia, from 
Kałusz to Stanisławów, 1.e. in the immediate neighbourhood of Halicz. 
The Karaites decided to use this opportunity and to submit another 
petition requesüng exemption from all sorts of additional duties related 
to the war. Abraham Leonowicz, the head of the Halicz community, 
managed to see the Emperor in person and discuss with him the Kara- 
ite Issue. According to Leonowicz, Francis I accepted the petition, but 
gave no definite answer to his plea to deliver the community from the 
new taxation. Leonowicz mentioned that the Emperor had a very good 
opinion of the Karaites, but was unwilling to resolve their question, 
since it was not his personal decision, but a state matter.!!! Some time 
later Leonowicz received information that the Emperor personally 


109 The text of the dedicatory inscription (reproduced in modern Russian spell- 
ing) reads as follows: “Bospanyerca H3panib o co3naTejle cBoeM U CbIHbI CHOHa 
BocTopxecTBYyroT B UeCTb BEJIUKUX napeii u ABrycreimx Pamunni, yjocrouBumnx 
CBOUM BbICOKUM IOCEIIEHHEM NpeBHee OÓHTAJMINe KapauMOB! B npnespe [sic] B 
TaBpuny BejmdecTBeHHaA rocyqapbiHa FMnreparpuna Ekarepuna II. [B] 1787r. 
nocerun My®yr-Kare u caHarory kapauMoB PuMckuii uMneparop Vocu® II..." (Ta- 
tiana Erinchek and Sergei Kal’fa-Kalif to Seraja Szapszał, 16 Sep. 1956: MS LMAB 
FE 143, no. 247, fol. 2). The authors of this letter suggested to S. Szapszał that the plaque 
should be removed in order to avoid association with the Jews (its text mentions the 
words “Israel” and “synagogue”). Indeed, at some point later this plaque disappeared 
and its further fate remains a mistery. 

"© Francis I (1768-1835), the last Holy Roman emperor (1792-1806), the first 
emperor of Austria as Francis I (1804-35), the king of Bohemia and of Hungary 
(1792-1835). 

!! Abraham Leonowicz to A. Firkowicz, Halicz (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 640, fol. 
2r). 
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supported their cause—and as a result the Karaites received another 
exemption from the additional taxation related to the war.!? 

The next contact between the Karaites and the Austrian monarchs 
occurred much later, during the reign of Emperor Francis Joseph 
(1848-1916). In 1859 and 1869 he had exempted the Karaites from the 
military draft. According to Reuven Fahn, in 1859 the Emperor himself 
examined the question of Karaite exemption from the draft and even 
conversed with a group of Karaite leaders, who were allowed to see the 
Emperor personally.!? In 1871 the Emperor accepted another Karaite 
delegation, which consisted of the leader of the Galician community, 
hazzan Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, and Abraham Firkowicz.!'* Firko- 
wicz, the Crimean Karaite of Volhynian origin, was undoubtedly the 
most picturesque figure in the whole history of the Karaite movement. 
In 1871, at the age of 85 (), Abraham Firkowicz married a young 
Karaite woman named Shelomit, and started a long Journey through 
the Karaite and Rabbanite communities of Europe, including those of 
']roki, Luck, Halicz and Vienna. It seems that one of the main reasons 
for this journey was his wish to show the radiance of European life to 
his young wife, as well as his desire to clarify the situation with regard 
to the publication of his life's work, the book entitled Avne <ikkaron 
(“Memorial Stones”).!'° 

At that moment the charismatic and energetic Karaite elder was 
in the full light of his fame and glory. His collections were bought 
for a colossal price by the Russian Imperial library and his name was 
widely (and somewhat notoriously) known in both the academic and 
non-academic world. The European press publicized many of his 
“sensational” discoveries in the field of Karaite and Jewish history. 
Firkowicz’s fame and charısma may perhaps explain the fact that he 


!? Ibid. 

!5 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 50. The Karaite embassy was headed by Joseph Leonowicz 
(hazzan from 1851 to 1867). 

114 "The fact that Firkowicz was accompanied by Joseph Mordkowicz is mentioned 
in ibid., 55. 

!5 Abraham ben Samuel Firkowicz (or Avraam Samuilovich Firkovich; a.k.a. Even 
Reshef, 1787-1874) was one of the most controversial figures in Karaite history. During 
his travels in the Crimea, Europe, the Caucasus, Egypt, and the Near East, he gathered 
two manuscript collections, later sold to the Imperial library in St. Petersburg. Already 
during his life-time, and especially after his death, the veracity of his palaeographic 
and archaeological discoveries started to be seriously questioned. For more information 
and bibliography, see Shapira, Avraham Firkowicz. 

"6 Published a year later as Firkowicz, Avne Zikkaron (Wilno, 1872). 
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managed to obtain permission to meet the ruler of one of the largest 
European countries, Emperor Francis Joseph. 

We are not sure about the reasons that prompted Firkowicz to seek an 
opportunity to meet the Emperor and his ministers in person. However, 
it is very likely that they were dictated by the necessity of obtaining 
new privileges for the Galician community. One should perhaps take 
into account the fact that Firkowicz was a citizen of Imperial Russia, 
where the legal status of the Karaites was by then equal to that of 
Christian believers and, consequently, a few degrees higher than that 
of the Rabbanite Jews. According to Reuven Fahn, Firkowicz wanted 
to secure a similar privileged status for the Galician community.” 

There are a few romantic versions of Firkowicz’s encounter with 
Francis Joseph. One, narrated by Firkowicz’s Rabbanite secretary, biog- 
rapher and (somewhat surprisingly) bitter opponent, Ephraim Deinard, 
mentions that Firkowicz received a very respectful welcome from “the 
important ministers of the Austrian Empire, first of all from His Maj- 
esty the Emperor (may God have mercy on him), who bowed his head 
before Firkowicz and asked for a blessing.” "° According to Firkowicz 
himself, he pronounced the Hebrew blessing for the Emperor and all 
the inhabitants of Austria, most likely in the presence of Francis Joseph 
himself. Moreover, he told the Emperor about the history of ancient 
settlement of the Karaites in the Crimea and in Halicz, and also about 
legal differences in the status of the Karaites and other Jews in Russia. ''? 
While Firkowicz indeed could pronounce a personal blessing for the 
Emperor, the whole story of Francis Joseph’s bowing before the Karaite 
leader seems to be a romantic exaggeration. 

A more detailed version of Firkowicz’s meeting with the Emperor is 
narrated by the Troki Karaite, Nisan-Jonathan ben Simcha Moszkowicz, 
in the introduction to “Avne Zikkaron”: 


...the Minister of internal affairs," Lord Beust [UO"N3] of the Aus- 
trian Empire, kindly spoke to his lord, the king and emperor Francis 


"7 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 55. 

!? Ephraim Deinard, Toledot Even Reshef (Warsaw, 1875), 18-19. 

119 See Firkowicz’s draft of “The blessing with which I blessed the great Kaiser 
Emperor Francis Joseph,” Vienna, 1871; Hebrew (NLR F946, op. 1, no. 294). Cf. also 
NLR E946, op. 1, no. 898, fol. 1r. 

1? These three words were written in Russian in Hebrew lettering: T'13p onm noon 
oy". The minister mentioned here was undoubtedly Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von 
Beust (1809-1886), a famous Saxon and Austrian politician, who served as premier 
(1853-66), foreign minister (1866), prime minister (1867), and the only Reichskanzler in 
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Joseph, about his [Firkowicz’s] Karaite brethren in the holy community 
of Halicz, and procured from him [Francis Joseph] the favour that the 
Karaites of Halicz would not be taken as soldiers to the army, and that 
it is only in wartime that they would assist the needs of the army without 
weapons. And Even Reshef [1.e. Firkowicz] stood close to the minister in 
front of the lord-emperor, and asked another favour from him: that the 
aforementioned brethren of his would also be liberated from all sorts of 
duties. And Lord Beust, whilst noticing that our lord and teacher Even 
Reshef found mercy in the eyes of the emperor, made arrangements to 
fulfil the aforementioned request of his and gave him his portrait as a 
true sign in memory of their meeting, and also asked from him [from 
Firkowicz] his portrait in return .. .?! 


Thus, according to this version, due to Firkowicz's intercession the 
Galician community was exempted from some additional duties. 

As a result of this meeting in Vienna, in 1871, at the request of the 
minister Beust (or the emperor himself ), > Firkowicz was photographed 
for the second time in his life. As was the case with many other Jewish 
and Christian thinkers of that time, the Karaite patriarch was rather 
critical with regard to photography as violating biblical prescriptions. 
Later, the drawing made from this photograph, which was published 
on the title page of Firkowicz's most famous book, Avne Kikkaron, made 
his noble Oriental appearance known to the whole academic world.'? 
Thus, the encounter of the Volhynian Karaite with the Austrian 
Emperor apparently resulted in the granting of a few new privileges 
to the Galician community on the one hand, and in the creation of 
Firkowicz's most famous portrait, on the other. 

After his visit to Austria, Firkowicz apparently tried to use the Gali- 
cian case as an example in negotiations concerning the recruitment of 
Karaites to the Russian army. In 1872 he received from Yeshua-Joseph 


the history of Austria (1867-1871) (Macartney, Habsburg Empire, 549, 551, 564, 585). 
As the chancellor himself mentioned in his memoirs, he spent much time from 1870 
to 1871 in Galicia while solving local problems (Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Beust, 
Aus drei Viertel-Jahrhunderten, Erinnerungen und Aufzeichnungen, vol. 2 (Stuttgart, 1887), 216, 
426-433, 500). Moreover, his name is constantly mentioned in archival documents 
from 1861 to 1873 with regard to cases related to Jewish communities from foreign 
countries (see the folder “Fremde Kirche und Sekten; Israelitischer Kultus (1861—1873),” 
in Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv Administrative Registratur, E. 28/5). Thus, it is no 
wonder that it was he who was in charge of the Karaite case. 

121 Foreword to Firkowicz, Avne Zikkaron, on recto of the 2nd title page. 

1? This is according to the twentieth century Karaite Orientalist Ananjasz Zajacz- 
kowski: “Firkowicz, Abraham,” Polski Słownik Biograficzny 6 (1948): 473. 

123 See Illustrations, fig. 4.2. 
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Mordkowicz a copy (N”31P) of the Emperor's patent (019045) concern- 
ing the exemption of the Galician Karaites from military service under 
arms.'** We may assume that Firkowicz needed a copy of the Austrian 
patent in order to present it to the Russian officials as an example of 
the positive solution of the Karaite problem in Austria. At that time 
Firkowicz, together with the Odessa Karaite Isaac Beim, was in St. 
Petersburg, where he lobbied for another exemption of the Russian 
Karaites from service in the army. * It seems that this time Firkowicz 
and Beim's efforts were not successful: after the adoption of the Law 
on compulsory military service (1873), the Karaites lost their privilege 
of being exempt from recruitment to the Russian Army. From this time 
onwards many Russian Karaites entered military units of the ‘Tsarist 
army and became distinguished officers. 

In 1872 as well, Firkowicz sent Mordkowicz a letter of gratitude 
(ktav ha-todah) for the Kaiser. Mordkowicz showed it to an official in 
the Bezirksamt, who suggested sending it back to Firkowicz because, in 
his opinion, the letter did not contain the requisite number of honor- 
ary formulas for a letter addressed to the Emperor. Nevertheless, the 
same official expressed the opinion that as soon as Firkowicz edited 
the text of the letter, Mordkowicz should make a Hebrew and Polish 
translation and send it to the editors (N'*DNTY") of a newspaper in 
Lwów for publication. > It seems, however, that this project was not 
accomplished. 


124 NLR E946, op. 1, no. 675, fol. Ir. Only a reference to this document has sur- 
vived. 

13 Tbid. 

126 Ibid. 
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THE KARAITES IN AUSTRIAN GALICIA, THEIR 
HISTORY AND CULTURE: THE COMMUNITY AS 
SEEN FROM WITHIN 


3.1. Halicz 


3.1.1. Outline of the History of the Community from 1772 to 1918 


Halicz liegt am rechten Ufer des Dniester, drei Stunden Bahn- 
Jahrt von Lemberg entfernt. Vor sechs Jahrhunderten, als die 
Karaiten hinkamen, war Halicz eine blühende Handelsstadt 
und die Hauptstadt eines grösseren Gebietes... Heute ist es ein 

verfallenes galizisches Landstädtchen. 


Reuven Fahn (early twentieth century).! 


Diese Stadt war einst em Suz für Kónige; nun ist dieselbe so 
armselig, daß sie viel richtiger ein fudennest genannt werden 
kónnie. 


Joseph Rohrer (ca. 1803)? 


There were two main centres of the Karaite community in Galicia from 
1772 to 1918: Halicz and Kukizow. A few scattered Karaite families 
and individuals were also documented in such settlements of the area 
as the towns of Lwöw, Stanisławów, Żółkiew, Sambor, Tyśmienice, and 
Brzeżany, and in the villages of Załukiew, Żyrawa, Dorohów, Kończaki, 
Dubowcy, Kolczyn, and Bóbrka.’ Already at the end of the eighteenth 
century some Karaites were mentioned as merchants living in such 
important centres of Habsburg Austria as Vienna and Prague.’ A 
few Galician Karaites lived and worked in Russian territory: in Łuck, 


! Fahn, “Aus dem Leben,” 67—68. 

2 Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 108. 

3 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 443; AAN MWRiOP, no. 1466, fol. 50; Schreiber, Badania, 
5-6; Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 15 (1897): 119; AN PAN, Spuścizna 
K III-6, no. 16. 

* Fürst, Geschichte, 135. 
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Ekaterinoslav,” and the Crimea. The community of Kukizów ceased to 
exist a short while after 1831 and all of its members moved either to 
Łuck (Volhynia) or to Halicz and Załukiew (Galicia). Thus, after 1831 
the Karaite community of Halicz became the main and, practically, 
the only centre of the community. 

Paradoxically enough, many old medieval capitals and regional 
centres in Europe for some reason lost their centrality in the early 
modern period and were reduced to small ordinary towns—a destiny 
which awaited Halicz, Troki, Gufut-Qal'eh, Eski Qırım, and some other 
medieval settlements inhabited by the Karaites. If, in the medieval 
period, Halicz (located ca. 120 km south-east from Lwów) was the 
capital of the important Ruthenian duchy, at the time of the Austrian 
annexation of Galicia (1772), Halicz was a typical Ruthenian provincial 
town, and also a shtetl with a large Jewish community. After a series of 
attempts to divide Galicia into circuits and districts (Kreise und Distrikte) 
in the 1770s-1780s and 1850s-1860s, the region was finally divided 
into 79 districts—the system which was preserved until the return of 
Galicia to Poland after the end of the First World War’ Soon after 
the First Partition of Poland, Halicz was able to regain at least a part 
of its former administrative importance: it became the main town 
(Hauptstadt) of the Halicz circuit during the first Verwaltungseinteilung of 
Galicia into six circuits.’ Nevertheless, small and underdeveloped Halicz 
could hardly fulfil the duties of an administrative centre, and in 1775 
the town was transformed into a Distrikthauptstadt (main district town) in 
the Stanislauer Kreis. This, however, was also not the last administrative 
innovation accepted during the reign of Joseph II. In 1782 and later, in 
March 1784, the status of Halicz was changed again—and this time it 
became an ordinary provincial town of the Stanislauer Kreis.” Grzegorz 
Smólski, who visited Halicz in 1903, quoted the Latin proverb nec locus 
ubi fuit Troja and added that “the traces of the former grandeur of the 
capital city of mighty princes are entirely erased; what remains looks 


5 Simcha (Szymon) Leonowicz was registered as a teacher in Ekaterinoslav in 1896 
(see “Spis familii sekty Karaitów w Haliczu” in AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16). 

° [E Kratter], Briefe, 138; Grodziski, Historia, 162-163; Glassl, Das österreichische 
Einrichtungswerk, 82-83. 

7 Glassl, Das österreichische Einrichtungswerk, 82. This early Kreis Halicz consisted of 
three districts: Zaleszczyki, Tyśmienice, and Halicz ([Kratter], Briefe, 138). According 
to the Carte nouvelle de Royames de Galizie et Lodomerie, there was one more district, that 
of Kolomea (Kołomyja) (Fras, Galicja, 20-21). 

® Grodziski, Historia, 162-163; Glassl, Das österreichische Einrichtungswerk, 82-83. 
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like a miserable town, inhabited mostly by Jews; one may count two- 
storey houses in it on the fingers of one's hand.” 

A decree of 28 August 1787 ordered each father (or each guardian) 
of a Jewish family living in Austria to adopt a German family name, 
which would be given to all members of his family and would be used 
permanently and hereditarily. In contrast to the Galician Rabbanite 
Jews, who started to receive predominantly Germanic family names, 
the Karaite surnames were Polonised derivatives of traditional Hebrew 
names. It is quite interesting to notice that the Karaites, in contrast 
to the local Ashkenazic Jews, received Polonised (and not Germanic) 
surnames. This linguistic preference may be explained by the fact that 
they did not use Yiddish (a Germanic language in itself), but Polish and 
Ruthenian. Thus, at the end of the eighteenth century each Karaite 
received a surname after his/her father's name; this family name was 
usually transmitted to the later generations of a family. 

Most typical were such surnames as Nowachowicz (from “Nowach”—a 
Polonised form of Heb. “Noah”), Eszwowiez (from “Eszwa/Yeshu‘ah”), 
Leonowicz (from “Levi/Leon”), Karachowicz, Ickowicz, Mordkowicz, 
S(z)ulimowicz, Abrahamowicz, et alia—all of them, perhaps without a 
single exception, derivatives of Hebrew names with the Polish ending 
“-icz.” Surprisingly, some of the family names reflected not the Polish, 
but the Polish-Yiddish pronunciation of the Hebrew names (e.g. Ieko 
instead of Polish “Izaak,” Mordko instead of “Mordechaj,” Szulim instead 
of “Szalom” etc.).'' All these family names were given to the Karaites 
at the end of the eighteenth century, most likely by the local Austrian 
officials, who did not really care about the differences between Karaite, 
Yiddish, and Polish pronunciations of Hebrew. Nevertheless, it seems 
that the Karaites themselves never objected to these surnames. 

This feature, namely, the usage of traditional Hebrew family names 
differentiated the Galician Karaites from their Volhynian, Lithuanian, 
and Crimean brethren, among whom one could often find Turkic or 
Slavic names and surnames. First names, which until the beginning of 


? Smólski, “U Karaimów, 465. 

10 Grodziski, “Jewish Question,” 66. 

! Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 48; cf. Fahn “Le-gorot,” 48, ft. 1. 
Reuven Fahn found a few atypical Galician Karaite surnames in the Pinqas ha-nıflarım 
from Halicz: Shtenpel (1647; undoubtedly, a corruption of German Stempel), Hufafa 
(1732; a corruption of Niebaba?), and Malinowski (1749; a Troki surname) (ibid., 47, 48, 
ft. 1). Especially interesting is the reference to Samuel Stenpel b. Abraham ha-Shofet which 
dates back to the period immediately preceding Chmielnicki’s massacres of 1648. 
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the twentieth century were exclusively Hebrew, later started to be used 
together with their Europeanised equivalents (Abraham = Adolph, Ester 
= Stera/Stefania, Isaac = Ignat/Izidor, Moses = Monio/ Mundek/ 
Edmund/ Zygmunt, Ruhama = Janina, Menuha (Menuhah) = Mincia, 
Mordecai = Marek, Rebecca = Lina/Regina etc.). The Hebrew vari- 
ant was usually used within the community, whereas the Europeanised 
equivalents or nicknames (Heb. ginnui) were employed when dealing 
with the wider non-Karaite environment." It is of interest that in 
Halicz, in contrast to the Crimea, where having Turkic names was 
common among the local Karaites, one cannot find a single case of 
giving children Turkic names or nicknames. Several ‘Turkic nicknames, 
however, are to be found among the documents of the Kukizów com- 
munity, which apparently continued following the traditions of their 
Troki forefathers, where one could often come across Turkic names.” 
All Halicz Karaites had Biblical Hebrew names—which once again 
shows the traditionalism and conservatism of the local community. 
Some names of the Halicz Karaites (esp. Zarach, Yeshua/Yeshu‘ah, 
and Menuha) were highly uncommon both for the local Rabbanites 
and the Crimean Karaites. Furthermore, pronounciation of the name 
Noah as Nowach and Yeshu'ah as łeshwa/ Ezua may also be considered 
a specific Halicz Karaite tradition." 

According to official reports from the end of the eighteenth century, 
most Galician Karaites were engaged in agriculture and in the cart- 
ing trade (Fuhrwesen). ” Some Karaites possessed their own lands, some 
rented them from other land-owners or directly from the city adminis- 
tration.'® According to the census of 1857, out of forty Karaite families 
five were actively engaged in agriculture, whereas 25 families lived 
from Grund- und Hausbesitz. It is very likely, however, that in addition 
to owning their land and house property these 25 families were also 


? Anna Sulimowicz, “Imiona Karaimów z Haliczu,” Awazymyz 1 (8) (2004): 3-8; 
Michael Nosonovsky, *Judeo-Turkic Encounters in Hebrew Epitaphs from Ukraine: 
Naming Patterns," in Omeljan Pritsak Armaganı/ A Tribute to Omeljan Pritsak, ed. Mehmet 
Alpargu and Yiicel Oztürk (Sakarya, 2007), 283—301. A similar tradition of the co-ex- 
istence of religious and secular names was also typical of the local Rabbanite Jews. 

? One Kukizów Karaite had a nickname Turczynik (MS department of the Library 
of Ivan Franko National Lviv University, no. 618 III, fol. 337-338); another was 
nicknamed Firko (Mann, Texts, 1272, ft. 656). 

14 Nosonovsky, “Judeo-Turkic Encounters,” 292. 

5 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 291. 

16 Stóger, Darstellung, vol. 1, 104. 

U Goehlert, “Karaiten,” 602. 
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engaged in agriculture. The Karaites who lived next to the Dniester 
river soon started to occupy various positions related to river transport. 
The Eszwowicz family leased a ferry from Halicz to the other side of 
the Dniester. At the beginning of the nineteenth century this position 
was occupied by the Nowachowicze, a Karaite family from Kukizów. * 
In the mid-nineteenth century the local Karaites were rafting corn 
and timber down to Odessa. In return they received salt, tobacco, and 
southern fruits.'? The Halicz Karaites also carried on a salt trade with 
Podolia and some other parts of Ukraine.” From the second half of 
the nineteenth century, some Karaites, who apparently managed to 
receive a proper secular education, were working as lawyers and scribes 
at Galician courts of justice. Some went for their education as far as 
Kraków, Lwów and Stanisławów; some worked not only in Halicz, 
but also in such adjacent towns as Buczacz, Bursztyn,” Brzeżany and 
Kolomyja.? At the end of the nineteenth century, according to Reuven 
Fahn, most of the Karaites, in contrast to the rest of the local Jews, 
were still actively engaged in agriculture, and possessed their own land, 
horses, cattle, sheep, and fowl. More than half worked as carpenters 
and waggoners, two as blacksmiths; five worked as meat traders, two 
as shoemakers, and two as tailors.” 

In spite of the fact that crossing the Russo-Austrian border from 
1772 to 1918 evidently presented a considerable problem,” the Gali- 
cian Karaites continued to maintain close contacts with their Karaite 
brethren living in Russia, especially with the Karaite community of 


5 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 13, ft. 31. 

P Janusz, Karaici, 69. 

? Wolf, “Karaiten,” 95; NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 1631, fol. 2v. 

?! E.g. Moses Mordkowicz had been working as a deputy to the public prosecutor 
in Bursztyn before 1896 (see the list of community members from 1896 in AN PAN, 
Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16; cf. Appendix). 

? Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 50, 56; Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 29, 47, 51; 
Smólski, ^U Karaimów,” 539-540; Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 16 
(1897): 130. 

? Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6: 16 (1897): 130. 

+ Archival documents often mention problems with passports (© NADRNZ) necessary 
for the Karaites in order to travel abroad. Alexander Mardkowicz narrated a story 
about his grandmother (ca. 1830), who, a widow with a few children, had to move 
from Kukizów (Austria) to her relatives in Luck (Russia). The customs officer allowed 
her to cross the border, but took away all her savings. On arrival in Poland, to her 
utmost dismay, the widow discovered that all her property in Luck had disappeared 
in the conflagration. It is somewhat unclear whether this was a real story or just the 
fruit of Mardkowicz's literary fantasy ([Alexander Mardkowicz], “Zeretlerinde Kuki- 
zownun," KA 5 (1932), 14). 
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Łuck. Sharing the same dialect of the Karaim language, this community 
was closest to them not only geographically, but also culturally and lin- 
guistically. Three of the Luck hazzanım during the period from 1772 to 
1918 were of Galician origin: Yeshua-Samuel ben Abraham Leonowicz 
(1868-1870); Simcha Leonowicz (1871-1876); and Jacob Leonowicz 
(19141917). The members of both communities frequently travelled 
to each other and often had common financial projects.” 

Natural disasters were a constant danger to the prosperity of the 
community. Especially harmful were conflagrations, which gutted Halicz 
from the eighteenth to the early twentieth centuries. ‘These frequent fires 
were largely caused by the fact that most of the buildings belonging to 
the community members were made of wood. Sources have preserved 
data about some of the most devastating conflagrations. One of them, 
which took place in 1830, destroyed not only the homes of the Karaites, 
but also their wooden synagogue, together with a number of precious 
manuscripts, the aron ha-qodesh (a.k.a “Holy Ark/Ark of the Torah”), and 
Torah scrolls.? Another devastating conflagration took place in 1866. 
The fire damaged most of the houses, and the community members 
“remained naked and impoverished, for they did not have bread to eat 
and clothes to wear.” Moreover, as the source has it, about this time 
there was also a famine in Galicia, so the Karaites had to purchase 
food from Hungary and other countries.” As was usual in such cases, 
the poor Galician community received financial help from the more 
prosperous Crimean and South-Russian Karaite communities.” Equally 


? See his letter to S. Babowicz, and A. and G. Firkowicz (Hebrew, 1853; NLR 
E946, op. 1, no. 878) and elegy on his death (composed in Hebrew by somebody 
from Luck or Halicz; Leonowicz is called there hazzan and melammed in Luck: NLR 
E946, op. 1, no. 245). 

26 *Ribbiler, kajsylar ettiler Luckada basłap burunhu jarymyndan XIX izjiłnyn,” 
KA 5 (1932): 16. 

7 E.g NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 1698; NLR E946, op. 1, no. 889; no. 809; no. 
1718. 

? Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 13. 

? See the letter of Yeshua-Joseph b. Moses Mordkowicz to the Karaite community 
of Gózleve (Eupatoria) of 1866 (GAARK E241, op. 1, no. 1864, fol. 2r). Interestingly 
enough, the Ashkenazic community of adjacent Buczacz also suffered from confla- 
grations in the same years as the Karaite community of Halicz: in 1831 and 1865/6 
(Buczacz Origins. An Account of the jewish Community of Buczacz, Its History and Society, 
Culminating in Its Destruction during the Holocaust, transl., ed. and comp. Martin Rudner 
(Ottawa, 1993). I was able to find only the online version of this book: www.ibiblio. 
org/yiddish/ Places/ Buczacz/). 

8° Altogether 14 communities donated money to help the Galicians to improve their 
position (ibid., fol.4v). 
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disastrous were waves of epidemics (especially cholera), which swept 
through Galicia in 1831,*! 1847/8, and 1914-1918. 

As we have seen in §2.1.3, in 1869 the Karaites of Austria were 
exempted from service under arms. In 1871 they were visited by the 
famous Karaite leader and scholar from the Crimea, Abraham Firko- 
wicz, who introduced some important innovations in the religious 
and everyday life of the community (see more in §4.3.2). With wider 
entrance of the Karaites into Austrian society in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, many of them received a secular European 
education. According to some eyewitness accounts, at the end of the 
nineteenth century the level of religious education and knowledge of 
Hebrew, especially among representatives of the younger generation, 
deteriorated considerably.” 

In 1913, a short while before the beginning of World War I, a ter- 
rible disaster worsened the not very prosperous state of the commu- 
nity. A new conflagration devastated the Karaite quarter. According 
to the estimates of the members of the community, only four houses 
remained unscathed.” Two Russian Karaite periodicals of that time 
quickly reacted to this deplorable event and published public appeals 
suggesting help for the impoverished Galician community.** Practically 
every new issue of the periodicals published lists of those who financially 
supported the community in need.* 

And then, after the devastating fire, came the war. In August 1914 
Halicz was occupied by the Russian army. When the Russian forces 
were withdrawn, a cholera epidemic began.?? Because of the epidemic, 
the population of the town was evacuated after the recapture of Halicz 
by the Austrians (July, 1915). It was in this period, when the Karaite 
inhabitants left their residential quarter, that Austrian soldiers sacked 
the synagogue and dismantled many of the houses in order to make 
ditches and encampments. According to Zarach Zarachowicz, only 


?' Abraham Leonowicz mentioned that his brother Simcha and a few other members 
of the community died of cholera in 1831 (A. Leonowicz to Joseph-Solomon Lucki, 
1831/2; Hebrew: NLR E946, op. 1, no. 899, fol. 1). 

? Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6: 17 (1897): 140. 

33 See the precise list of houses, their owners, and estimates of the damages suffered 
during the war in AAN MWRiOP no. 1466, fols. 20-21, 26. C£. Appendix 2.4. 

9* See KS 6 (1914): 15; “Karaimy g. Galicha,” KS 9-10 (1914): 24. 

3 “Sbor v pol'zu pogorel'tsev g. Galich,” KS 7-8 (1914): 20-22; “Dobrovol’noe 
pozhertvovanie,” KS 7-8 (1914): 23-24; “Dobrovol’noe pozhertvovanie,” KS 9-10 
(1914): 24. 

3 Janina Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada v XX st,” in Karaimy Halycha, 4. 
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one Karaite house remained intact." At this point in its history we 
leave the community to return to the catastrophic impact of World 
War I and details regarding the community in the twentieth century 
in chapters 6-8. 


3.1.2. Demographic State of the Community and the Problem of Mixed 
Marriages 


Thanks to the benevolent treatment of the Karaites by the Austrian 
administration, there was a certain demographic growth within the 
community from the end of the eighteenth to the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. From approximately 150 Karaites immediately 
after the Austrian annexation of Galicia, the community grew to ca. 
250 souls in 51 families in the first quarter of the nineteenth century.?? 
In 1843 there were 254 Karaites in Galicia.? The statistics gathered 
by Zarach Zarachowicz on the basis of the community's records show 
that in the period from 1830 to 1860 the number of births exceeded 
the number of deaths (182 compared with 153).* In the period from 
1861 to 1891 the community continued to grow, but at a much slower 
pace (183 births compared with 168 deaths).* 

From 1892 to 1923 the community began to diminish (103 births 
compared with 133 deaths).? According to the statistical data of 1896, 
the Karaite community of Halicz consisted of 192 souls in 57 families, 
including the Galicians staying at that moment in the Crimea, Troki, 
Luck, Ekaterinoslav and Istanbul.? In 1900 there were only 167 Karaites 
compared with 1,450 Rabbanites in Halicz, which means that at that 


?  Zarach Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” MK 1 (1924): 27-28; Z.Z. [Zarach Zara- 
chowicz], “Ze statystyki Karaimów w Haliczu,” MK 1 (1924): 32-33. 

38. According to the census of 1817 (Gochlert, “Karaiten,” 601). 

39 Schreiber, Badania, 5. 

9 Z.Z., “Ze statystyki,” 32-33. 

* Ibid. Cf. the rapid natural increase of Ashkenazic Jewry in the same period (Arthur 
Ruppin, The Jewish Fate and Future, transl. E. W. Dickes (Westport, 1940), 76). 

9? Z.Z., “Ze statystyki,” 32-33. 

5 See “Spis familii sekty Karaitów w Haliczu” in AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 
16, reproduced in Appendix 1.7; cf. Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 1. Fahn 
added that 45 of these families lived in Halicz, and twelve in Zalukiew and two other 
adjacent villages (Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 15 (1897): 119). 
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time the Karaite community had diminished to the same number of 
people as immediately after the Austrian annexation of 1772.* 

Having summarised the numerical strength of the community from 
1772 to 1918, it is worthwhile to discuss the reasons for the lack of 
demographic growth of the community in the Austrian period of its 
history. In contrast to most other ethnic minorities of the country, which 
experienced an unprecedented demographic explosion in the course of 
the nineteenth century, the Karaite community did not increase at all. 
Four of the Karaite hazzanim from the second half of the nineteenth 
century died without posterity. At the same time, such Karaite fami- 
lies as Józefowicze and Solomonowicze ceased to exist—after the end 
of the nineteenth century their names are found only on tombstone 
inscriptions.” Fahn also mentioned that the gender structure of the 
Karaite community was highly disproportional, and men considerably 
outnumbered women. ** 

'The local Hassidic Jews explained the demographic decline of 
the Karaite community by a supernatural factor: the Karaites were 
cursed by one of the Hassidic Rabbis, Meir of Przemyślany (Ukr. 
Peremyshliany).” This mystical explanation, however, is hardly satisfac- 
tory. In my opinion, it was largely the strictness of Karaite marriage laws 
(and willingness to observe them) and the remote geographic location 
of the community that did not allow the influx of fresh blood, which 
caused the demographic stagnation of the Galician Karaite gehilah. 
Nevertheless, even in that period some Galician Karaites apparently 
managed to marry their brethren living outside Austria. For example, 
in 1783 Abraham ben Mordecai of Poniewiez (Northern Lithuania) 
expressed the desire to travel to Kukizow, Halicz, and Luck to engage 
in some financial transactions and to find a bride of good quality for 
his only son, Joseph. His wish to find a bride in Galicia or Volhynia, 
far from his native Lithuania, was stimulated first of all by the high 
level of education of the local women, which was well known in the 


^ Janusz, Karaici, 52. The whole population of Halicz of that time was ca. 5,000 
inhabitants. Thus, the Jewish (Rabbanite and Karaite) community constituted about 
one third of the Stadtbevölkerung. 

95 Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 57. 

*5 Fahn, “Ha-Oara’im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6: 15 (1897): 119. According to 
Johann Goehlert, this may be axplained by the participation of physically weak Karaite 
women in hard agricultural work (Goehlert, *Karaiten," 601). 

"7 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 15 (1897): 119. 
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Karaite communities of Eastern Europe. Moreover, archival collections 
have preserved a number of documents related to marriages between 
the Galician and Volhynian Karaites.? 

The situation undoubtedly became much worse in the 1830s, when 
the Galician Karaites had to leave Kukizów and were then concentrated 
in one little town, i.e. in Halicz. It is in this period that the difficulty 
of finding prospective spouses became, it seems, one of the most seri- 
ous problems in the internal life of the community. According to a 
Crimean Karaite author, before World War I the Galician community 
was “writhing in the helpless convulsions of a death-agony whilst 
being detached from the Karaite metropolis"? At the beginning of 
the twentieth century, some Galician Karaites started leaving Halicz 
for the Crimea in order to get married there. Most of them did not 
return to their ancestral home.” A very good literary illustration of 
the problem with regard to finding prospective spouses in Halicz is the 
short story Hayye ta‘ut (Erroneous life) by Reuven Fahn. The protagonist 
of the story, Zachariah Ickowicz, cannot marry inside the Halicz com- 
munity because most of the prospectives brides were somehow related 
to his family. Therefore, he travels to Istanbul and brings a Turkish-, 
Greek-, and French-speaking Karaite wife, named Hani, from there. 
Nevertheless, his wife for various reasons cannot accommodate herself 
to Halicz—and Zachariah leaves the town for America all alone, without 
his wife’s and father’s blessing.” 

In spite of the fact that the Karaites had to observe strict marriage 
laws, which did not allow unions between close relatives, it seems that 
at some point virtually all the members of the community became 
interrelated. Marriages between relatives undoubtedly also contributed 
to the demographic decline of the community. According to a local 
Rabbanite informant, the lack of pretty Karaite women and the difficult 
laws of divorce forced many Karaites to live in illegitimate unions with 


*8 Mann, Texts, 757-758, 1350-1361 (no. 161: a letter from Abraham b. Mordecai 
of Poniewież to Mordecai b. Nisan II of Kukizów (1783)). 

? NLR E 946, Evr II a, no. 2877; ibid., no. 1693. 

50 L...., “Odin gakham dlia vsekh karaimov,” KS 9-10 (1914): 2. 

51 Schreiber, Badania, 5-6. 

? Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 228—234. It is unclear whether this tale was based on a real 
story or not. Cf. also the story “Be-ein takhlit” (Without aim), whose main character, 
Ezua (Yeshua) Leonowicz, looks in vain looking for a wife after his return to Halicz 
from military service (ibid., 223—227). 
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non-Karaites. In his opinion, this was one of the reasons why there 
were so many old spinsters and bachelors among the Karaites.?? 

One of the logical questions to ask would be whether such a closed 
religious community, whose members were often related to each other 
showed any symptoms of physical degradation. Even though such a 
suggestion sounds highly probable, we do not possess any precise data 
regarding this problem. Anthropologists who studied the local com- 
munity at the beginning of the twentieth century and in the 1930s did 
not provide any additional information in this regard either.* 

Permission to contract mixed marriages with neighbouring non- 
Karaites (Rabbanite Jews and Slavs) could have probably improved 
the demographic situation of the Karaite community. The community 
could also have been enlarged by allowing proselytes to enter the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, the Karaite spiritual leaders of Galicia were too 
conservative to permit such drastic measures. Moreover, such radical 
reforms would not have met with the approval of the Crimean Kara- 
ite community, which did not experience any particular demographic 
problems until the end of World War IL. 

I have been able to locate only one case of conversion to Karaism, 
which was registered in Halicz in 1907. Surprisingly, the proselyte 
was a British citizen, Florence Pauline Voltaire-Pererova (née Child). 
According to the Halicz record books, on 17 April 1907 she converted 
to the Karaite faith from the Anglican religion (Russ. “pereshla iz 
Anglikanskogo veroispovedaniia v karaimskoe”). Her conversion to 
Karaism was officially registered by the hazzan Shalom Nowachowicz. 
Afterwards, however, this newly converted Karaite believer left Halicz 
and never returned there again.” Her conversion appears to have been 
motivated by the aim of obtaining permission from the Troki hakham 
to be married to Gedalia Feruz, a Karaite from the Crimea. The Troki 
hakham, Isaac-Boaz (Bogusław) Firkowicz, registered their marriage in 
Troki on 15 August 1907. The Crimean hakham, Samuel Panpulov, 
was apparently very dissatisfied when he received news of this rather 


°° Fahn, “Aus dem Leben der Karaiten,” Ost und West 2 (1912): 140. This part of 
Fahn’s narrative is missing in the later Hebrew editions of his works. 

* Schreiber, Badania, 1-6 and passim; Schreiber, “Zur Anthropologie;” Boh- 
dan Janusz, “Dzieci Karaitów halickich (według pomiarów antropologicznych d-ra 
W. Schreibera), ” Wszechświat 30:8 (1911): 118-121; Corrado Gini, “I Caraimi di Polonia 
e Lituania,” Genus (Roma, 1936). 

5 GAARK E241, op. I, no. 1180, fol. 3r (Russian; a translation from German 
and Latin). 
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scandalous marriage. Nevertheless, it seems that the marriage was 
considered legal even after his official enquiry.” In the 1920s, when 
the demographic problem became even more acute, there were a few 
other cases of conversion to Karaism and mixed marriages between 
the Galician Karaites and local Poles (see $6.1). 

In addition to natural reasons for the community's decline (mortality, 
participation in military actions, casualties, etc.), there existed another 
serious factor that considerably reduced the community. The strict- 
ness of religious laws and the cultural and ethnic isolationism of the 
community suggested to many of its members another way to solve 
the problem: conversion to a different religion. There was no Muslim 
community in Halicz,” and the Rabbanites were not particularly keen 
on accepting Karaites into their community. Therefore, Christianity, 
in either its Catholic or Orthodox variety, was the only choice that 
remained. According to Fahn, the lack of brides and, so to speak, 
the narrowness of the local community, forced many of its members 
to leave and convert to Christianity (usually to Catholicism).** Such a 
proselyte was supposed to sever all his ties with the Karaite gehilah and 
was considered a Karaite no more—either by the Gentiles or by his 
former brethren-in-faith. In exchange, he gained the opportunity to 
leave Halicz, get married and start a new life as a member of Chris- 
tian society. Conversion to Christianity also was a chance to improve 
one’s social status and receive real promotion in a workplace in any 
official institution of the country. One may read Fahn’s short stories as 
a literary portrayal of factors which could prompt a Karaite to convert 
to Catholicism, and of the moral and emotional problems which such 
proselytes normally experienced. These stories, notwithstanding their 
literary character, were certainly based on real everyday circumstances 


5 Ibid. For the full text of one of the documents related to this interesting case, 
see Oleg Belyi, “Nekotorye dokumenty o karaimskoi obshchine Galicha v fonde 
Tavricheskogo 1 Odesskogo Karaimskogo Dukhovnogo pravlentia GAARK,” in Karaimy 
Halycha, 125-130. 

? In Muslim countries the Karaites could convert to Islam. I have so far come across 
only one documented case of Karaite conversion to Islam: that of Mohammed Gavus, 
son of Moses, in seventeenth-century Constantinople (Abraham Danon, “Documents 
Relating to the History of the Karaites in European Turkey,” JQR 17:3 (1927): 252). 
In 1887, in Bahcesaray (the Crimea), a Karaite woman entered into a marriage with 
a Muslim man. It is unclear, however, whether she was forced to convert to Islam or 
not (GAARK E 241, op. 1, no. 450). 

58 Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177. 
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observed by Fahn during his stay in Halicz.” A didactic story of a 
young Karaite from Hungary (sic), who converted to Christianity, on 
the contrary, seems to be a fruit of a literary pen and apparently is not 
based on any historical ground.” 

It seems that cases of Karaite conversion to Christianity were never 
publicly advertised, which is why we have very scant information on the 
treatment of Karaite converts to Christianity by their former brethren- 
in-faith. Nevertheless, record books of the Halicz community contain the 
names of about twenty Karaites who converted to Christianity during 
the period from the end of the nineteenth to the early twentieth century.” 
Cases of conversion became much more numerous after World War I, 
with further integration of the Karaites into Polish society.” 


3.1.3. Structure of the Community 


The structure of the Karaite community of Halicz was very similar 
to that of other East European Karaite communities. As we shall see, 
most positions within the Karaite communities in Europe (except for 
the office of the hazzan) had practically the same meaning as those of 
their Rabbanite brethren. In addition to traditional Jewish terminol- 
ogy used to denote spiritual and administrative positions within the 
community, in colloquial speech the Karaites frequently used Karaim 
equivalents of Hebrew terms. 

The duties of the spiritual head of the local community (Heb. 
gehilah, GV Kar. dzymat?) were fulfilled by the hazzan. The position of 
the hazzan in Karaite communities roughly corresponds to the office 
of the rabbi in Talmudic qehilot. In Rabbanite communities, however, 
the hazzan was only a cantor in a synagogue. The Karaite hazzan was 
not only the religious head of the qehilah, but also the main authority 
in legal and administrative matters. He normally also possessed the 


5 See his “Ever meduldal” (A limp organ), “Me-ones” (By force), “Dikdukh nefesh” 
(Despair), “Hurban mishpahah” (Destruction of a family), and “Kemishah” (Withering) 
in Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 171-177, 185-192, 199—201, 235-240. 

9 [Charles Sabine], The Young Caraite: A True Narrative (London, 1854). 

?! There is a sign of a cross near the names of such converts (see a copy of the 
Karaite record books from Halicz in the Yurchenko MSS). 

52 T. Kowalski mentioned a case of a Karaite who married a Catholic woman, 
converted to Catholicism, and left Halicz (AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, 
subfolder 2, fol. 27). 

55 From Arab. jema at; cf. Turk. cemaat. 
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titles of rosh ha-qahal (Heb. “head of the community”), ha-nagid (“the 
leader,” usually recognised by the state authorities), av beit din (“head 
of the religious court”), and shofet (normally the same as “judge”; but 
here, rather, in the sense of Pol. wójt or Heb. shtadlan—mediator or 
lobbyist, the head of the community responsible for representing the 
community to non-Karaite authorities).** In most other Karaite com- 
munities, there were usually two hazzanım: senior and junior (hazzan 
ha-gadol/ ha-qatan in Hebrew; ulu/kügük hazzan in Turkic languages). 
In Halicz these hazzanım were called hazzan ha-rosh (head hazzan) and 
hazzan ha-mishneh (deputy hazzan).” Some documents also mention the 
office of the mithazzen (hazzan in training). * 

In Karaite and Rabbanite communities the term hakham (sage, wise 
man) was generally used as an honorary title, especially for elder mem- 
bers of the community distinguished for their religious knowledge.” 
After 1839, though, the Russian Karaites started using the term hakham 
to denote the highest Karaite authority in Eastern Europe. The Karaite 
hakhamim, under whose jurisdiction were all the Karaite communities 
and their leaders, hazzanım in Eastern Europe, were administrative 
rather than spiritual leaders. Simcha Babowicz, who was appointed as 
the first East European “administrative” hakham in 1839, was in fact 
a wealthy and influential Crimean merchant hardly knowledgeable 
in religious matters. In the 1850s, because of numerous ideological 
and financial controversies between the southern and western Karaite 
communities living in imperial Russia, the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites 
decided to elect their own hakham. Thus, from this period on, there 
were two hakhamim in Eastern Europe: the Odessa and Taurida hakham 
(under whose jurisdiction were the Karaites of the Crimea, Russia, and 
Ukraine), and the Troki hakham (Volhynia and Lithuania). 

It seems that the Galician Karaites, the members of the only East 
European Karaite community that did not live in Russia, remained 


9* E.g. the hazzan Abraham Leonowicz, who was presented in one of the later MSS 
as ha-hazzan ve-ha-shofet ve-av beit din... ha-rosh ve-ha-nagid (Bernhard Munkácsi, “Karäisch- 
tatarische Hymnen aus Polen,” Keleti Szemle 10:3 (1909): 187, ft. 2). 

® See “Taqqanot Even Reshef li-qehal ha-Qara’im be-Halis bi-medinat Galisiya,” 
in Adolf Jellinek, Abraham Firkowitsch, das religiöse Oberhaupt der Karäer: ein Gedenkblatt 
(Vienna, 1875), 13. 

5$ GAARK E241, op. 1, no. 1864, fol. 2v. 

67 Among other honorary terms were maskil (wise, enlightened one), rav, morenu and 
rabbenu (all of them may be translated as “(our) teacher/rabbr"). 

% Miller, Karaite Separatism, 45. 
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rather independent from the authority of both the Taurida and Troki 
hakhamim. This is why we have only a few Galician cases in the archives 
of the Karaite boards of administration of these regions. The inde- 
pendence of the Galicians from the Crimea and Troki also might 
explain why the term hakham apparently did not have any additional 
administrative or political meaning in Halicz. Furthermore, it also 
continued to be interchangeable with the term hazzan. 

At the time of Abraham Firkowicz’s visit to Halicz in 1871, the 
structure of the community was as follows: The head of the community, 
Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, was referred to as the hakham ha-rosh ve-av 
beit din (Heb. “the chief hakham and the head of the religious court”). He 
apparently fulfilled the role of the main religious and judicial authority 
in the community. Next in the communal hierarchy was Levi Leono- 
wicz, whose position was indicated as the hazzan ha-rosh ve-ha-dayyan 
(Heb. “the chief hazzan and the member of the court of law”). After 
him followed Zarach Leonowicz, referred to as the hazzan ha-mishneh 
ve-ha-dayyan (Heb. “the deputy hazzan and the member of the court of 
law”). Both of them were hazzanım and judges, but their authority was 
less important than that of Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz. Three other 
distinguished members of the community were indicated as the parnasim 
(Heb. “leaders, important figures; literally: “breadwinners/providers”) 
of the community. One of them, Mordecai Leonowicz, bore the title 
of rosh ha-qahal (Heb. “head of the community”). Perhaps he was the 
main administrative leader of the community.” 

Financial matters of the Karaite and Rabbanite communities were 
normally administered by the gabbai (“treasurer,” originally a charity 
collector); however, I was unable to find any document referring to 
the existence of gabbayım in the community of Halicz. The teacher 
(Heb. melammed; GV Kar. iwretiwci) was responsible for the education of 
children, whereas the duties of the beadle/custodian (Heb. shammash) 


®© See the catalogues of GAARK E241 (documents of the Taurida and Odessa 
Karaite spiritual consistory); MS LMAB E301 (documents of the Lithuanian Karaite 
community). 

? “Taqqanot Even Reshef,” 13. It is quite likely that these three Leonowicze were 
remote relatives (see Appendix 1.5). It is not entirely clear, however, whether the 
structure of the Galician community was indeed so elaborate and complicated as 
was indicated in this document. The community might have just been showing off 
before Firkowicz or, alternatively, was trying to imitate the complicated structure of 
the Crimean community, with the main hakham and his two subordinate hazzanım. In 
most other documents of this time, Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz is referred to simply 
as the hazzan, not as the hakham ha-rosh. 
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involved the upkeep of the synagogue (kenesa). The ochuwcu (GV Kar. 
"reader") combined the duties of baal geriah (lit. “master of reading”) 
with those of a shammash. The community also had its own shohet (“ritual 
slaughterer”) and a mohel (“circumciser”).’' In some cases, however, we 
may assume that the hazzan could fulfil the duties of a slaughterer and 
circumciser as well.” 


3.1.4. The Hazzanim of Halicz and Their Importance for the Life of the 
Community 


As the leaders of the community, the hazzanım usually were, at the same 
time, the community’s most important theologians, poets, pedagogues, 
administrative figures, and copyists of manuscripts. They also usually 
composed qinot (‘Trauerlieder/lamentations)” and targumim (translations 
of the Bible into vernacular languages). Because of the generally poor 
financial state of the community, in addition to their religious duties 
Galician hazzanım often worked in the fields as simple farmers. Here I 
would like to focus on the “internal” communal activity of the hazzanım. 
Their contacts with the surrounding Slavic and Rabbanite communities 
will be discussed in Chapter 5. 

The hazzanım of Halicz were largely represented by scions of two 
clans—that of Joseph ha-Mashbir (d. 1700) and that of Abraham 
Leonowicz (d. 1851). In fact, however, it seems that these two dynasties 
were closely interrelated: Abraham Leonowicz himself, on his mother’s 
side, was a descendant of Yeshua, Joseph ha-Mashbir’s brother."* Simcha 
ben Yeshua-Jacob Leonowicz (hazzan from 1894 to 1900, the grandson 
of Abraham Leonowicz) is referred to on his tombstone inscription as 


7 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13; Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 
(1894): 177. 

7? On the changes in the structure of the Karaite community in interwar Poland, 
see the draft of the letter of Szymon Firkowicz to Corrado Gini (22.12.1935, Russian) 
(LMAB. E 301, no. 494, fols. Ir-v; reproduced in Appendix 3.7). 

7 Qmot were normally composed in Hebrew. Among all of the numerous qinot avail- 
able to him, Z. Zarachowicz managed to find only three in Karaim—those dedicated 
to the most important leaders of the community (Zarach Zarachowicz, “Ic kyna,” KA 
10 (1936): 3-6; original copies of these three qinot with Hebrew headings are kept 
among the Yurchenko MSS). 

^ Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 47. In one of his MS treatises, Leonowicz mentioned that he 
was of “the family of the Rodis, who always were the eyes of the Jewish congregations” 
(NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 163/5, fol. Ir). 
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the scion of Joseph ha-Mashbir’s dynasty, from the family of ha-Rodi.” 
Tadeusz Kowalski mentioned that members of these two clans were 
quite jealous of their position as leaders of the community and very 
seldom let representatives of other families occupy the hazzan’s office."? 
Nevertheless, members of other families (Nowachowicze, Mordkowicze, 
Zacharjasiewicze, Zarachowicze, Abrahamowicze) also sometimes ful- 
filled the duties of the hazzanım. 

We do not possess enough information on the first Karaite hazzanım 
immediately after the Austrian annexation of Galicia. Moses ben Samuel 
ha-Rodi (i.e. from Mashbir’s dynasty; hazzan from 1765 to ante 1778) and 
Yeshua ben Mordecai Mordkowicz (hazzan from ante 1778-17967) are 
known to us mostly from their tombstone inscriptions, documented by 
Fahn before World War I.* The next hazzan was Samuel ben Moses 
ha-Rodi (hazzan from 1796 to 1801), who was the son of Moses ben 
Samuel ha-Rodi. He is known not only from his tombstone inscription,” 
but also as the copyist of a highly important historical (or, rather, pseudo- 
historical) chronicle, which was destined to become the most important 
source on the medieval history of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites.” 

His successor, Shalom ben Zachariah Zacharjasiewicz (1765/1766- 
1813; a.k.a. rav Shalom ha-Helisi) became hazzan in 1802 and stayed in 
that office until 1810. He was the author of the grammatical treatises 
Dover Shalom (Peaceful speaker) and Eder ha-Yakar (Costly garment), as well 
as Mmmuqim (Explanations) to Mordecai ben Nisan’s supercommentary 
on Sefer ha-Mivhar.?! His biography is known to us mainly from an article 


? Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 74-75. Nevertheless, he inherited Mashbir's 
lineage only on his mother’s side (Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 46). 

7° AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, subfolder 2, fol. 27. 

7 Mann, Texts, 756, 1351. Z. Zarachowicz is certainly mistaken when writing that 
Yeshua b. Mordecai Mordkowicz was hazzan only from 1792 to 1796 (Zarach Zara- 
chowicz, “Luwachy hazzanłarnyn Halicte,” KA 8 (1935): 23). 

7 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 45-46. Moses b. Samuel is called there ha-Hozeh (Seer), whereas 
Yeshua b. Mordecai was termed ha-Qadosh (here in the sense of “Saint”; in most other 
cases the epithet Qadosh is used to designate a person who was murdered). Neither of 
their tombstones has survived. In 1805 Joseph, the son of Moses b. Samuel, copied 
part of MS Strasburg 48 (Poznański, Beitráge, 14, no. 83). See also a draft of a letter 
to Yeshua b. Mordecai in Mann, Texts, 1361-1362. 

? Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 46. 

8° Mann, Texts, 581; see also his letter to his brother, Joseph b. Moses Moszkowicz 
of luck, written in Halicz in the 1790s (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 984). For details, see 
$1.6.1. 

9! Fürst, Geschichte, 138-139. It seems that none of these works has survived. In the 
1930s a copy of Dover Shalom (Peaceful speaker), 14 piyyutim in Hebrew, 4 in Karaim, 
and some smaller poetic writings were in the possession of one Halicz Karaite intel- 
lectual (Karaucu, *Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 3 (1932): 21). 
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by an interwar Karaite intellectual, most likely Zarach Zarachowicz.” 
Zacharjasiewicz was perhaps the first Karaite leader in Galicia who 
received particular attention from his Christian contemporaries. In 1803 
Halicz was visited by the Austrian traveller Joseph Rohrer, who found 
the Karaites to be the most interesting attraction of this otherwise dull 
and provincial Galician town. He met Zacharjasiewicz only a few weeks 
after the latter’s appointment to the office of hazzan, and had a lengthy 
conversation with him concerning the customs and religious views of 
the Karaites. The traveller left a vivid and emotional description of 
Zacharjasiewicz s appearance: 


Zulim Zachariewicz [sic] is a young man of 37; however, he looks as old 
as if he had at least 57 years on his back, which nature probably has 
bent so much that it was only with difficulty that the good Karaite was 
able to look at me from below with his large honest eyes. This crooked, 
small man with his completely yellow face hardly reaches the height of 
my thighs. When I met him, he was wearing a blue, long, completely 
closed robe lined with black fur, with a large Polish cap; furthermore, 
he had a staff, which was longer than himself, and also very clean boots, 
which one is not accustomed to see on our dirty Jews.? 


Zacharjasiewicz, it seems, produced a very positive impression on the 
traveller, who apparently could not find such a pleasant interlocutor 
among the local Rabbanite Jews. Nevertheless, Rohrer certainly did 
not approve of some of the Karaite religious traditions (especially their 
funeral practices). 

The author of a few grammatical and exegetical treatises, as well as 
numerous piyyulim (poems) and ginot in Hebrew and Karaim (!), Zachar- 
jasiewicz was also known as a copyist of important Karaite manuscripts. 
According to several quotations that have survived from his writings, 
Zacharjasiewicz clearly understood the Karaites as a part of the “people 
of Israel,” and saw teaching Hebrew to the young Karaites as his main 


2 Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 3 (1932): 18-22; Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbi- 
miz,” KA 4 (1932): 15-17. One may assume that it was Z. Zarachowicz who concealed 
his identity under the penname Karaucu. In this article he made a strange mistake and 
called Shalom b. Zachariah “Abrahamowicz” instead of “Zacharjasiewicz.” At the 
end of his article, “Karaucu” stated that rabbi Shalom had been his “great ancestor" 
(GVKar. ulfu ebgem menim). This article also contains numerous quotations from Sha- 
lom Zacharjasiewicz’s works (in Karaim and in Karaim translation from the Hebrew 
original). 

535 Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 110. Cf. also the drawing by E. Weber “Wir schieden aus 
der Gegend des Dniesters und des Gottesackers der Karaimen,” depicting Rohrer and 
Zacharjasiewicz (ibid.; see also Illustrations, fig. 4.1.). 
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task.** He was, on the one hand, highly pedantic in everything related 
to religious lore and education, and very mild and modest in everyday 
and intellectual life, on the other.” He was well educated in all sorts 
of “Israelite wisdom” (GVKar. israel akyllynyn) —philosophy, theology, 
history, grammar, liturgy, and mysticism (apparently, the Qabbalah). 
He was a distinguished pedagogue, who dedicated most of his time to 
teaching the Hebrew language and religious tenets. It is of interest that 
his wife, Salomea Zacharjasiewicz, was also well educated in religious 
lore and Hebrew—a phenomenon that was quite rare in Karaite society 
at that time.** It seems that it was largely due to Zacharjasiewicz’s self- 
sacrificing activity that there was such a high level of religious education 
in the Galician community in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, his pedagogical achievements were forgotten soon after 
his death. Moreover, by some historical paradox, Zacharjasiewicz’s 
merits were later ascribed to his successor in the hazzan’s office, that is, 
to Abraham Leonowicz.” He died in 1813, a few years after Rohrer's 
visit. It seems that after his death the state of the religious education 
of children considerably deteriorated.” 

Zacharjasiewicz’s student and successor, Abraham ben Levi Leono- 
wicz (hazzan from 1810 to 1851),? was undoubtedly the most charismatic 
figure in the history of the Galician Karaites in the nineteenth century. 
The leader of the community over the course of more than forty years, 
Abraham Leonowicz happened to head the community at a time of 
important changes in the political and cultural life of Austria. The 
Karaite leader also had to respond to such challenges of modernity as 
the development of contemporary sciences, Jewish emancipation, and 
the spread of secular education. According to Reuven Fahn, Abraham 
Leonowicz was almost as important for the Karaite community of his 


8 Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 4 (1932): 16. 

5 Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 3 (1932): 22; KA 4 (1932): 15. 

8 Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz," KA 3 (1932): 20. To my knowledge, she was the 
only Karaite woman who played an important role in the life of the Galician Karaite 
community in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The importance of women's 
contribution to community life started growing after 1918. 

37 Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 4 (1932): 16. 

88 Zarachowicz, “Ic kyna,” 3-4; Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 4 (1932): 15. 

* M. Balaban, who thought that Leonowicz had been in the hazzan’s office from 
1802, was wrong (Balaban, “Karaici,” 25; cf. a more precise list of the Halicz hazzanım 
in Zarachowicz, “Luwachy hazzanłarnyn,” 23). Leonowicz’s contacts with the Galician 
Russophiles are discussed in §5.1.2; his participation in the restoration of the synagogue 
in §3.1.5; his reforms in funeral rites in §4.1.7). 
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time, as was Mashbir in the seventeenth century.” This is perhaps why 
one of the later documents called him Avraham ha-Qadosh (“saint, holy")?! 
An elegy composed to commemorate his death called him *the prince 
of sages of his generation."?? 

One may distinguish several main directions in his mature life: 
internal community work, literary activity,” contacts with the Austrian 
government, and relations with Rabbanite maskilim. It was Leonowicz 
who had to represent the community to the Austrian administration in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He often travelled to Russia, 
usually in order to solve some financial matters or to visit his friends.?' 
In addition to the duties of the hazzan, Leonowicz was a senior mag- 
istrate in the local town council. Moreover, according to later Karaite 
sources, his father, Levi Leonowicz, was the founder of the town mag- 
istrate in Halicz.” 

Abraham Leonowicz is also known as a great patron of the religious 
and cultural life of the local community. His role as the first romantic 
“historiographer” of the Galician community seems to be less known. 
During Leonowicz’s lifetime the Galician Karaite community was “dis- 
covered” by local Christian and Rabbanite scholars, who often travelled 
to Halicz in order to satisfy their academic curiosity. As the leader of 
the community, it was often Leonowicz’s responsibility to respond to 
their enquiries. In doing so, he created the original version of the his- 
tory of the Karaites’ arrival in Galicia—alas, based on romantic and 
rather unreliable legendary traditions (for details see $5.1.2 and $1.6.1). 
In 1846, after reading Rabbanite publications containing critiques of 


9? Fahn “Le-gorot,” 47. 

9! Yeshua-Joseph b. Moses Mordkowicz to the Karaite community of Gózleve; 
Hebrew, 1866 (GAARK F 241, op. 1, no. 1864, fol. 2v). 

?' For a full Karaim text of this elegy, see Zarachowicz, “Ic kyna,” 4-5. This elegy 
was composed by Leonowicz’s son, Joseph b. Abraham. 

55 The following is a list of Leonowicz's works which are kept in St. Petersburg. 
NLR E 946, Evr. II A, no. 163/5: Abraham Leonowicz, Kaf nahat (a commentary on 
Mordecai b. Nisan's supercommentary on Aaron b. Joseph's Sefer ha-Mivhar) and Ke-khol 
ha-katuv (a treatise on punctuation and vowel signs). Both finished in 1838 and copied 
in 1871 by Levi b. Joseph Leonowicz. NLR E 946, Evr. II A, no. 2874: Leonowicz's 
poem given to Samuel b. Isaac on the occasion of his becoming circumciser (mohel) 
in Halicz. For his letters to Abraham Firkowicz, see NLR E 946, op. 1, no. 640 (10 
letters, 17 fols., Halicz, 1818-1838; in Hebrew). 

** See the account of his trip to Luck (?) and to Żurawka in 1817 (NLR E 946, Evr. 
II A, no. 2847, fol. 5r). He also often travelled to the market in Berdyczów. 

5 Jan Grzegorzewski, drafts entitled "Udział w życiu publicznym i stosunkach 
społeczeństwa miejskiego” (AN PAN, K III-6, no. 16). 
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Abraham Firkowicz's epigraphic discoveries, he sent a few detailed 
enquiries to Volhynian and Crimean Karaite scholars relating to the 
funeral practices of the East European Karaites. These enquiries show 
Leonowicz’s interest in the history of Karaite settlement in Eastern 
Europe, in the Khazars, and in the legendary Jewish missionary, Isaac 
Sangari.* Furthermore, he may have needed this information for the 
reforms which he introduced in the funeral practices of the Galician 
Karaites in 1848. For some time, his addressees were unwilling to reply, 
but after about a year he received a response from Judah Magas, the 
hazzan of Luck, which provided Leonowicz with exhaustive information 
on Firkowicz’s discoveries, as well as with historical data on the Khaz- 
ars, Sangari, Cufut-Qal‘eh, and the history of the Crimean Karaites.” 
Abraham Leonowicz’s death on 28 January 1851 was a great loss to 
the community’s religious and cultural life. Over the course of the next 
two years, six Karaite children were named “Abraham” out of respect 
for the memory of the former head of the community. * 

The next hazzan of the community was Joseph Leonowicz (1794— 
1867, hazzan from 1851 to 1867), the son of Abraham Leonowicz. He 
continued his father’s policy of maintaining close contacts with Rabban- 
ite maskilim. Joseph Leonowicz is known as the author of the grammar 
book Imrei shefer al kelalei ha-diqduq (Lovely words on grammar rules). 
His letters attest that Leonowicz was well-read in Rabbanite and Karaite 
literature, and possessed an excellent command of Biblical Hebrew. He 
seems to have occupied an important public office: according to his own 
account, he was a member of the Halicz town council." Leonowicz’s 
position in society became even more impressive in 1859, after his trip 
to Vienna, where he had a personal meeting with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph." Leonowicz's greatest achievement was probably the publica- 
tion of a four-volume szddur (prayer book) intended exclusively for the 
use of the Galician Karaite community.'* Leonowicz was still alive in 


% Ibid. Isaac Sangari is said to be a missionary who converted the nomadic Khazars 
to Judaism in the eighth century A.D. 

97 Judah Magas to Abraham Leonowicz, Luck, after 1847 (NLR E. 946, op. 1, no. 
951). This letter also contains references to the Majeliss and Derbent documents— 
perhaps the most famous of Firkovich’s forgeries (see Shapira, “Remarks,” 131-180). 
Sulimowicz, “Imiona Karaimów,” 4. 

» Fürst, Geschichte, 139. 

10 “Divrei ha-brit,” Kochbe fizchak 31 (1865): 81. 
See more in 22.3. 

102 For details see 84.3.1. 
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1866, at the time of another major conflagration in Halicz. A letter 
requesting the help of the Crimean Karaites referred to him as the 
miihazzen (hazzan in training), which suggests that at this time he was 
already sharing his duties with Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz.'™ 

Leonowicz's successor, Yeshua-Joseph ben Moses Mordkowicz (b. 
Halicz, 1802; hazzan in Kukizów in the 1820s; hazzan in Halicz 1867— 
1884; d. Halicz, 1884), was a student of Abraham Leonowicz and a 
nephew of an important Karaite sage from Kukizów, Joseph-Solomon 
Lucki."* According to Fahn, Mordkowicz was a scion of the famous 
seventeenth-century Karaite scholar, Mordecai ben Nisan of Kukizów.'* 
The text of his funeral elegy called him “the holy sage who knew 
seven wisdoms and understood the secrets of the ten sefirot.” ®® On 
his tombstone inscription he is referred to as the “Mashbir” (Deliv- 
erer of bread), the title which before him was bestowed upon Joseph 
ha-Mashbir, the most authoritative leader of the community in the 
seventeenth century. 

Being a highly talented student, Mordkowicz received his harsha‘ah 
(here: permission to be a hazzan) already at the age of 19. Soon after- 
wards he was appointed hazzan of the dwindling community of Kukizów, 
which by that time was apparently in a state of utter decline. Mordko- 
wicz was destined to be the last hazzan of this community, since at the 
beginning of the 1830s the Karaites decided to leave the town. Upon 
his return to Halicz, Mordkowicz's position in his native town was not 
particularly prosperous and he even had to work in the fields. 


!5 Yeshua-Joseph b. Moses Mordkowicz to the Karaite community of Gözleve, 1866 
(GAARK, F241, op. 1, no. 1864, fol.2v.). 

1^ Żarach Zarachowicz, “Josef Mordkowicz (1802-1884) (w 40-tą rocznicę zgonu),” 
MK 1:2 (1925): 20. This article, composed by a twentieth-century Galician Karaite intel- 
lectual, for some reason ignores Mordkowicz’s full Hebrew name—Yeshua-Joseph—and 
calls him only “Josef.” Mordkowicz's seal, which was used by him to seal his letters, 
bears the Latin inscription “Josephus Mordkowicz” (GAARK, F241, op. 1, no. 1864, 
fol. 6r, an envelope). Perhaps, the full name “Yeshua-Joseph” was used by Mordkowicz 
in Hebrew documents, whereas the abridged form—Joseph—was employed when 
dealing with the Gentile world. 

10 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 53. 

106 Zarachowicz, “Ic kyna,” 5-6. The Karaim ginah was composed by Simcha 
Leonowicz. In the Jewish Qabbalah, the Yen Sefirot are the ten emanations and ten 
qualities of God. 

107 Mordkowicz's tomb is one of the most impressive monuments in the local cem- 
etery, with a lengthy Hebrew epitaph and a relief depicting two lions holding the Star 
of David (Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 20-21). 
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Soon afterwards, however, he found a much better way to improve his 
material status—and became perhaps the most renowned nineteenth- 
century Karaite scribe, a copyist of numerous Karaite manuscripts. 
His manuscripts represent a beautiful example of Karaite calligraphic 
skill. Mordkowicz himself made ink for his manuscripts, selected the 
best sorts of paper, and even made high-quality leather bindings.'* The 
Polish Turkologist Tadeusz Kowalski, who visited most of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Karaite communities in the 1920s, mentioned that it is 
only due to Mordkowicz’s unparalleled activity in the field of copying 
manuscripts that the community of Halicz possessed the largest col- 
lection of handwritten Karaitica in Europe. In Halicz the scholar saw 
numerous handwritten prayer-books, targumim, collections of religious 
and secular poetry, elegies, and miscellaneous treatises—all of them 
copied by Mordkowicz in the nineteenth century.'” According to 
Zarach Zarachowicz, practically every Karaite family in Halicz and 
Luck possessed books copied by Mordkowicz.'!° 

Unfortunately, it seems that most of these precious manuscripts, 
which were kept in Halicz and Luck, disappeared during World War IL.'"! 
Nevertheless, many large European collections of Hebrew manuscripts 
managed to preserve books copied by this Karaite leader. ‘The Bodleian 
library of Oxford, for example, has a copy of Sefer ha-Mwhar by Aaron 
ben Joseph with commentaries by Mordecai ben Nisan Kukizow, which 
was copied by Mordkowicz in 1826.!? The beauty of this manuscript 
produced such a strong impression upon Adolf Neubauer that he 


108 Zarachowicz, “Josef Mordkowicz,” 21. 

109 Tadeusz Kowalski, Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki (Kraków, 1929), xxviii, 
286. In Halicz the local Karaites used a special instrument for imprinting lines on 
paper. This instrument was called surałar (GVKar. [instrument for imprinting] lines). 
According to Sulimowicz this instrument was brought to Halicz from the Crimea or 
Turkey (Józef Sulimowicz, “Mistar i halicko-karaimskie suralar,” Roczniki Biblioteczne 
1:4 (1968): 37—49). In our opinion, however, the local Karaites may have borrowed 
this tradition directly from their Slavic neighbours (GVKar. term for this instrument 
sounds tantalizingly close to Pol. linijka or Rus. lneika—“ruler,” lit. “instrument for 
producing lines”). Furthermore, a similar instrument called karamsa had been in exist- 
ence in Russia at least from the sixteenth century. 

110 Zarachowicz, “Josef Mordkowicz," 21-22. 

!! During my research trips to Halicz I was able to locate only one prayer-book 
and a few letters which were written by Mordkowicz (Seder ha-tefillot, copied appar- 
ently by Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, n.p., n.d. the Yurchenko MSS; see Illustrations, 
fig. 8.2.). 

12 Bod. MS Reggio 4, title page and fol. 265v; cf. Neubauer, Catalogue, 47, no. 245. 
See also pt. 2 of the Appiryon Asah Lo by Solomon b. Aaron Troki copied by Mordkowicz 
in 1830 (Bod. MS Reggio 37; cf. Neubauer, Catalogue, 190, no. 892). 
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decided to publish a facsimile of one of its pages among other impressive 
Hebrew manuscripts in the Bodleian Library.!? Some of Mordkowicz's 
manuscripts were kept in Vienna before World War I." 

Mordkowicz’s achievements in translation are highly important. 
Apparently, during his time the level of Hebrew literacy among the 
Halicz Karaites had declined. Mordkowicz was the first to make a com- 
plete translation of the whole Hebrew Bible into the Galician-Volhynian 
dialect of the Karaim language so that uneducated members of the 
community would be able to understand the text of the Scripture at least 
in their native language, if not in the Hebrew original.!? It was he who 
unified the system of transliteration of Galician Karaim into Hebrew 
characters.'!° In 1871 the Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph received 
Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz in Vienna, together with the Crimean 
Karaite Abraham Firkowicz.'!’ Until his very last days, Mordkowicz 
continued copying manuscripts and teaching children. 

After Mordkowicz’s death in 1884, his office was occupied by Zarach 
ben Samuel Leonowicz (1829(?)-1894; hazzan from 1884 to 1894). In 
addition to his religious duties, Leonowicz was the only Karaite lawyer 
in the region. Zarach Leonowicz is said to have come so close to his 
Rabbanite environment that he thought about converting to Talmudic 
Judaism.''* Despite his close contacts with the Rabbanites, it seems that 
at this time relations between the Karaites and Rabbanites started to 
deteriorate.''? 


!5 Adolf Neubauer, Facsimiles of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 
1886), pl. 37. 

114 "Two copies of Es hayyim by Aaron ben Elijah and egeret derekh es hayyim by Caleb 
Afendopulo (Vienna, Hebr.22 and 79; cf. Schwarz, Hebrdischen Handschriften, 140-141, 
no. 132; Samuel Poznański, “Karäische Kopisten und Besitzer von Handschriften,” 
Zeitschrift für Hebräische Bibliographie 19 (1916): 90). These manuscripts were copied by 
Mordkowicz in 1824—1825, that is, during his stay in Kukizów. 

"5 Ibid. Cf. his Karaim translation of the hymn for Yom Kippur by Aaron b. Joseph 
(Grzegorzewski, “Ein türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 65, 73). 

"6 "Tadeusz Kowalski, “Z pożółkłych kart," MK 2:3—4 (1930-1931): 13. Before Mord- 
kowicz there was no accepted system of transliteration of the phonetic peculiarities of 
GVKar into Hebrew letters. 

"7 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 55. For more details see 82.3. 

!? Reuven Fahn, “Maskilei Yisra'el ve-hakhmei Migra’,” in KRF, 120; idem, “Ha- 
Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177. Nevertheless, Fahn himself was 
uncertain as to the veracity of this story. See Zarach Leonowicz's tombstone inscription 
in Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 78-79, no. 76. 

1 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 56. See his tombstone inscription in ibid. 
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Another scion of Abraham Leonowicz, Simcha ben Yeshua-Jacob 
Leonowicz, served as the hazzan in Luck from 1871 to 1876,'” and as 
the hazzan in Halicz from 1894 to 1900. In spite of the fact that in his 
time most Karaite youths started attending Polish schools, he contin- 
ued teaching Karaite religious law and Hebrew in his beit ha-midrash 
(religious school; in GVKar. usually simply midrasz) in Halicz. Like his 
predecessors, while emphasising the necessity of studying the Karaite 
religious tradition, he enthusiastically read books by Rabbanite schol- 
ars. At the end of the 1890s Leonowicz socialized with Reuven Fahn, 
who portrayed him as a learned leader of the community, who knew 
the works of Maimonides and other Jewish philosophers almost “by 
heart.**' Fahn’s acquaintance with Leonowicz is also reflected in his 
Hebrew fiction. The main character of Fahn’s novel, “From the Life of 
the Karaites,” a certain visitor to Halicz (undoubtedly Fahn himself), 
meets an unnamed Karaite hakham in the local Karaite synagogue. They 
have a lengthy and friendly conversation that reveals quite a lot about 
the historical and religious views of the Karaite intelligentsia of that 
time.'” It is very likely that this conversation, in fact, depicted a real 
dialogue between Fahn and Leonowicz at the end of the 1890s. 

A short while before his death, Leonowicz composed his own tomb- 
stone inscription. ‘There he characterized himself as the last scion of 
Mashbir’s dynasty, and provided a full list of his ancestors, starting 
from the end of the seventeenth century.'* Thus, Simcha Leonowicz 
became the last representative of both the Leonowicz and Mashbir 
dynasties. After Leonowicz’s death, a new Karaite family came to the 
fore. The next hazzan was Shalom (Szatom/Salom) Nowachowicz, son 
of Joseph and Sarah Nowachowicz, a family of Kukizów emigrants 
(26.01.1849—9.06.1922; hazzan from 1900-1922). He was perhaps the 


120 *Ribbiler, kajsylar ettiler Luckada basłap burunhu jarymyndan XIX izjiinyn,” 
KA 5 (1932): 16. See Simcha Leonowicz’s letters to A. Firkowicz from Luck (1872) 
(NLR E946, op. 1, no. 710) and a poem dedicated to A. Firkowicz (Luck, 1871; NLR 
E946, op. 1, no. 241). 

21 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 16 (1897): 130. 

122 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 149-151. 

13 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 57. Cf. Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 74-75. This 
tombstone, with a relief depicting a hazzan’s hands in priestly blessing, two lions, and 
the keter Torah (crown of the Torah), is one of the most interesting monuments in the 
cemetery. Especially striking is the unusual design of its inscription. From early twentieth- 
century photos it is evident that this monument was originally made in polychrome 
style (Janusz, Karatci, 47). 
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first Galician hazzan to receive his religious education in the Crimea.'** 
He lived with his family not in Halicz, but in the adjacent village of 
Zatukiew. In order to fulfil his religious duties, he walked every day 
from Zatukiew to Halicz in the morning and returned back to his vil- 
lage at the end of the day. > 

In 1913 and 1914, after the conflagration, Nowachowicz managed 
to organize financial help from Russia and partially restored the dam- 
aged synagogue and Karaite houses. He was also the leader of the 
community during the catastrophic period of World War I, the cholera 
epidemic, Petliura’s invasion and the revolutionary events in Ukraine 
from 1917 to 1920. In 1922, shortly before his death, Nowachowicz 
resigned from the duties of hazzan and appointed Isaac Abrahamowicz 
as his successor (for more information on the interwar Halicz hazzanim 


see Chapter 7). 


3.1.5. Historical Monuments 


The “ghetto” on Karaite Street 
Already in the sixteenth century the Karaite quarter of the town was 
located on Karaite Street, one of the longest streets in Halicz, situated 
along the Dniester river, in the district called <aparkanie (Pol. “beyond 
the fence”). The first reference to Karaite Street occurs in the census 
of 1767, where the existence of the two synagogues is mentioned: that 
of the Rabbanites on Wat Miejski (Pol. “town wall”), and a Karaite 
synagogue on Karaimska ulica (Pol. “Karaite street”).'°° 

According to the memoirs of Zarach Zarachowicz, the atmosphere 
of this street differed drastically from that of other parts of Halicz: it 
was very clean and tidy; only Karaim was spoken there; and one could 
often hear the sounds of Karaite prayers." Grzegorz Smólski (1903) 
found Karaite Street to be too rural, without any traces of town life.'”° 
Samuel Mordkowicz told Smólski that the original name of the street 
was Zfota ulica (Pol. “Golden Street”).'”” According to most sources and 


124 Smólski, “U Karaimów” 539, 547. See his photo in Illustrations, fig. 4.6. 

75 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 57. 

126 AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no. 62, fol. 15. See a topographic plan of Halicz in 
Illustrations, fig. 1.3; cf. pre-WWI photos of Karaite Street in Illustrations, fig. 2.1. 

"7 Zarach Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” MK 1 (1924): 26. 

128 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 538-539. 

79 Ibid., 546. 
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my own visual observations, the Karaite houses were not particularly 
different from those of their Slavic neighbours. They were usually built 
of wood; only some of the twentieth-century Karaite houses were 
built of stone. They were one storey high, usually with an attic and a 
basement. The entrance was situated at the side of the house; mezuzot 
(door-post amulets) were sometimes affixed to the door-posts.'”” A few 
families usually shared each house; at the beginning of the twentieth 
century some Karaite landlords rented their houses to non-Karaites.!*! 

Some Karaites also lived in the village of Załukiew, located a few 
hundred metres from the Karaite quarter of Halicz. In fact, there was 
no strict border between these two adjacent settlements: in spite of 
the fact that the synagogue was situated in Halicz, the cemetery was 
in Zalukiew; the Karaites living in Zalukiew were often registered as 
Karaites of Halicz; the well-to-do Karaites owned houses in Halicz and 
land in Załukiew, etc. A section of Załukiew, where the Karaites had 
their houses, is still called by the local Ukrainian population “Karaite 
corner” (Ukr. Karaims’kyi kut).'*° According to Ivan Yurchenko, there 
was also a “Karaite corner" (i.e. land owned by the Karaites) near the 
Karaite epidemic cemetery in Halicz, whereas the quarter adjacent 
to Karaite Street was called in Ukrainian “Arslanivka”—after the 
famous hazzan Abraham Leonowicz.'” Furthermore, in the interwar 
period those Karaite families who had been working on the railway 
station, had been living beyond the Dniester, on the road leading to 
the railway station.'** 


“Kensa/Kenesa”—The Karaite Synagogue 

In general, the concentration of Jewish quarters around their synagogues 
may be noted in the social as well as in the material life of the Jews of 
Europe and the countries of the East. The Karaite synagogue of Halicz 
was also located in the centre of the Karaite quarter, in the middle of 


130 Tt is important to remember that it was only in Galicia and Volhynia that the 
Karaites sometimes used mezuzot. For more information, see §4.1.3. 

131 At the beginning of the twentieth century some Karaite landlords were renting 
rooms to Rabbanite Jews (Smólski, *U Karaimów,” 523, 538. For a detailed description 
of the houses, see also Janusz, Karatci, 75-76. Cf. Illustrations, fig. 2.1-2.3. 

1? I received this information from one of the inhabitants of the village during the 
meeting of the *Davnii Halych" Historical Reserve (Halicz, 25 Apr. 2005). 

133. Private communication (Halicz, Apr. 2005). In the Turkic languages arslan means 
“lion”—an apparent reference to the hazzan’s surname, which was associated with 
Polish lew (lion). 

134 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, subfolder 2, fol. 26. 
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Karaite Street. Practically all East European Karaite sources written 
in Hebrew use the traditional Hebrew term bet ha-knesset (translated 
into English as “synagogue”) to designate the Karaite houses of prayer. 
Nevertheless, East European Karaites often used the term Kenesa/ kenasa 
(sing.; pl. kenesalar/kenasalar) as a colloquial substitute for the official and 
literary beit ha-knesset. Vhe word kenesa, and its more literary equivalent 
kenasa, were borrowed by the ‘Turkic languages of the East European 
Karaites (Tatar in the Crimea, and Karaim in Poland-Lithuania) from 
Arabic. Arabic, in its turn, borrowed it from Aramaic.'? To my knowl- 
edge, the earliest written usage of the term kenesa for the designation of 
a Karaite house of prayer is to be found in a poem by the Volhynian 
poet Joseph ben Yeshua (ca. 1648). 

It seems that in Galicia the term kenesa was usually abridged to a 
shortened version kensa. Already in 1903 Grzegorz Smólski mentioned 
that the Karaites Halicz called their house of prayer kensa.'*’ In 1906 Jan 
Grzegorzewski wrote down a most interesting text in Galician Karaim 
where this term is mentioned three times, also in the shortened form: 
kensa-nyn (Gen.; “of the kensa”); kensa-da (Loc., “in the kensa”); kensa-ga 
(Dat. “to the kensa”). ** In the present work, the more literary variant 
of this term, kenesa, will be used.'?? 

Unlike in the Crimea, where the local Jewish population built their 
houses of prayer from stone, the early Karaite and Rabbanite syna- 
gogues of Poland and Lithuania were usually made of timber. The 
earliest Karaite synagogues in Halicz and Kukizów were also made of 
wood. In spite of the fact that the oldest reference to the existence of 
a wooden Karaite synagogue in Halicz dates back to 1767,'* we may 
assume that this building was erected approximately in the sixteenth 
century. In 1830 it was destroyed by a severe conflagration. Unfortu- 
nately, the impoverished community could not find sufficient funds to 
build a new house of prayer. The local kazzan, Abraham Leonowicz, 
decided to try to find financial support in the rich Karaite communities 


75 Kizilov, Karaites, 182. 

136 The poet mentioned that “weren ettiłer kahallarny da kenesalarny" [The com- 
munities and the kenesatar were destroyed] (“Kart sifcekler,” KA 2 (4) (1932): 20). 

7 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 546. 

138 Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica. Język Lach-Karaitow,” 273-274. 

79 Ch KRPS, 304; Karaj sez-bitigi, 41. 

40 AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no. 62, fol. 15. The document says: *Szkoł Dwie 
Zydowska y Karaimska Z dzrewa budowane” (Pol. *two synagogues, a Jewish and a 
Karaite one, built of wood”). 
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of Russia. In 1831/2 Leonowicz sent several letters to the Crimea 
containing requests to help the Galician community with construction 
of a new synagogue.'*' According to Fahn, while visiting Vienna and 
other European cities, Leonowicz observed some of their historical 
monuments, which also had to undergo the process of restoration. 
Consequently, he decided that the new synagogue should be designed 
in European fashion and built out of stone, not of wood as before. '* 

Indeed, the wealthy Crimean and Odessa Karaites decided to fulfil 
the Biblical duty of giving sedaqah (alms) to the poor and financed con- 
struction of the new synagogue in Halicz. In 1834 the Crimean Karaites 
sent the sum of 320 “Russian rubles in silver coins called karbovanisy” 
CRINVAID DRIPIN Nun NWN 902 531) for the construction of the 
synagogue. They specifically emphasized that the building should be 
made out of stone (D'IN 7 no1on Mma pi35)—apparently the spon- 
sors did not want to invest their money in another short-lived wooden 
structure. The money was given to the Odessa gevir Solomon ben Isaac 
Ickowicz,'? who sent it to the Rabbanite maskil Daniel Hartenstein of 
Brody. The latter, in turn, transferred the money to the community. * 

Construction of the new stone synagogue began soon after delivery of 
money and was finished in 1836. It was erected on the site of the old 
Halicz synagogue, in a style similar to that of the nineteenth-century 
Crimean and south Ukrainian Karaite and Rabbanite synagogues.!? 
Unfortunately, in 1913, a short while before World War I, the synagogue 
again suffered heavy damage from a new conflagration." Thanks to 
financial support from other Karaite communities," the Karaites soon 


141 NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 2698. The name of the scribe of these letters is not 
indicated, but one may suggest that it was Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz. Both letters 
contain lengthy appraisals of the Crimean hakham Simcha Babowicz and two beautiful 
ornaments (fols. Ir, 4r). Cf. illustrations, fig. 8.1a, 8.1b. 

42 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 49. 

48 We may assume that he was a brother of Samuel b. Isaac Ickowicz of Halicz 
(see his tombstone in Yurchenko et al., Karaims'ke kladovyshche, 128-129, no. 117). It is 
also most probable that he was the father of Isaac b. Solomon Ickowicz, the editor of 
the Vienna Karaite siddur. 

144 NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 1654. Confirmation of the receipt of 320 silver rubles 
for the construction of a new synagogue in Halicz, 1834 (written by Abraham b. Levi 
Leonowicz and signed by 11 members of the community). 

145 See Illustrations, fig. 2.4., 2.5. Its height was 6.55 m, width—6.70 m, and 
length—11.50 m (AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16). 

146 According to the information published in KS, “the upper part" (i.e., perhaps, 
the roof and women's gallery) was burned down (KS 6 (1914): 15). 

47 Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 27. 
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managed to repair the building. The aron ha-qodesh (Ark of the Torah) 
of the renovated synagogue was made on 2 July 1914 in Stanisławów 
by a local carver.'* Regrettably, after this renovation the synagogue did 
not remain intact. During World War I, Russian and Austrian soldiers 
sacked the synagogue so that, according to eyewitness testimony, “only 
the walls of the shrine remained."'? This is why only a few pre-war 
photos and reports by travellers allow a reconstruction of the inner 
and outer appearance of the building. 

The architectural style and decoration of the Karaite synagogues 
of Halicz and Kukizów were highly similar to those of the Rabbanite 
houses of prayer of this area. ‘There were two entrances to the build- 
ing—one for men and the other for women. Women were supposed to 
pray in a separate gallery called ezrat nashim in Hebrew." According 
to Grzegorz Smólski, the building looked rather insignificant from the 
outside, but its interior decoration was quite impressive: 


The walls had rows of painted tablets with Hebrew inscriptions, covered 
with silk curtains (parochet) made of various fabrics, among them brocades 
with gold embroideries. Two seven-branched candelabra stand before the 
altar, kechał,”' and two bronze candlesticks hang from above. The altar 
consists of two beautifully decorated plaques with inscriptions. ? 


The interior decoration of the building also produced a strong impres- 
sion upon Reuven Fahn, who described its ceiling, which had the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac and passages from the books of the Prophets. Its 
walls had quotations from the Torah and the prayer “Yehi Rason".'?? 
All the aforementioned Hebrew inscriptions and Biblical passages 
were painted by young Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, future hazzan of 
the community. ** D.F (Reuven Fahn?) saw a quotation from Isaiah 
on the entrance to the building and, according to his own assertion, a 


48 Viktor (David) Tiriyaki, “Sokhranenie religioznykh traditsii karaimov Galicha na 
rubezhe XX-XXI vv.,” in Karaimy Halycha, 82. Most likely, this master was a Rabbanite. 
See the photo of this aron ha-godesh in Illustrations, figs. 2.7. 

19 AAN MWRiOP no. 1466, fols. 18-19. 

150 This is according to the ground plan of the synagogue reconstructed by Ivan 
Yurchenko (unpublished). 

151 A corruption of the Heb. heikhal. 

152 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 546. Cf. this description with pre-WWI photos in 
Illustrations, figs. 2.1, 2.6. 

55 Fahn, “Aus dem Leben,” 135-136; idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 
3:22 (1894): 177. 

154 Zarachowicz, “Josef Mordkowicz," 22. 
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thirteenth-century Torah scroll inside. ** Bohdan Janusz, who described 
in detail the synagogue’s external appearance, mentioned that on the 
inside, the walls of the building were covered by brocade curtains (Pol. 
makaty) with Hebrew inscriptions and ornamented embroidery in silk 
and gold. * On feast days the floor of the synagogue was covered with 
carpets." The Karaites also had a special flag with the inscription degel 
mahaneh yeshurun (Heb. “the flag of Israel's camp”), which on special 
occasions was placed on the right of the dukhan (pulpit for a preacher). 
Furthermore, the flag was often carried at the head of ceremonial 
processions which took place outside the synagogue walls. ** At the 
end of the nineteenth century, there were as many as 23 Torah scrolls 
kept in the Karaite synagogue of Halicz. ** On the later destiny of the 
synagogue, see $8.1. 


Cemetery 

The cemetery (GVKar. zeret') of the Halicz Karaites, today consist- 
ing of about two hundred monuments, is situated on the bank of the 
Dniester river, on the territory of the village of Zalukiew (Ukr. Zalukva).'°! 
There are a few factors which make this cemetery very different from 
most other Karaite cemeteries in Eastern Europe. On the one hand, 
the local community managed to preserve specific features of the East 


5 D.E [Fahn?], “Pis’mo iz Galitsii,” 74. Perhaps the author was mistaken concerning 
the age of this Torah scroll: thirteenth-century scrolls could hardly have survived the 
devastating conflagrations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

15 These curtains were even displayed at the ethnographic exhibitions in Lwów 
and Vienna (Janusz, Aaraici, 81-82; Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 26). As valuable 
objects, all of them were taken away by Russian and Austrian soldiers during WWI 
(AAN MWRiOP, no. 1466, fols. 18-19). Nevertheless, some specimens of Galician 
Karaite embroideries may be found in the ethnographic collection of MKIK (see esp. 
the kapporet (a covering for a ‘Torah scroll) of Hanna ha-Rabbanit, wife of Levi, now 
on display at MKIK; see Illustrations, fig. 3.5.). 

57 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16. 

158 Ibid. This was perhaps the same flag, with the image of the Star of David, that 
was photographed by G. Smólski (Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 483; cf. Illustrations, fig. 
2.6.). 

"9 Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 17 (1897): 140. See photos of the 
Torah scrolls from Halicz which have survived until today: Illustrations, figs. 3.3, 3.4. 

160 From Arabic-in-Turkic ziyárat (“visit” in the sense of a “visit to a sacred place, 
e.g. the grave of a holy person”) (Omeljan Pritsak, “Das Karaimische,” in PTF, vol. 1, 
320). 

‘6! A twenty-minute walk from the Halicz Karaite quarter across a stone bridge 
over the Dniester and a highly precarious wobbly wooden bridge suspended over the 
Lukiew river (Ukr. Lukva). See the ground plan of the cemetery by Ivan Yurchenko 
in Illustrations, fig. 5.1. Cf. the drawing by E Weber (Illustrations, fig. 5.2). 
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European Karaite funeral tradition. On the other, the design of the 
tombstones in this cemetery was strongly influenced by the traditions 
of the surrounding Rabbanites. 

In accordance with Karaite religious tradition, the front parts of 
the tombstones in Halicz face south (for an explanation, see $4.1.1). 
Moreover, eulogies are used in the epitaphs; these are quite rare for 
Ashkenazic inscriptions, but typical of the Karaite cemeteries in the 
Crimea.'? The local Karaites also used a combination of the letters 
“yod-hey” and *yod-vav" to indicate the numbers 15 and 16, and also 
the letters “yod-hey” as an abbreviation for the name of God. This was 
usually avoided by the Rabbanite Jews because of the prohibition against 
taking God's name in vain. Furthermore, one tombstone inscription 
was composed in the local dialect of the Karaim language, while several 
other inscriptions had short formulas written in Karaim.'** 

The architectural design of the memorial stones and the style of the 
epitaphs, however, clearly show the strong influence of Rabbanite tradi- 
tion upon the funeral practices of the local Karaites. On the tombstones 
of this cemetery one can see lengthy Hebrew eulogies and blessings, 
depictions of animals, trees of life and flowers, Stars of David, hands of 
kohanım in priestly blessing, broken candles, shelves with books, menorot, 
Crowns of the Torah and of the Good Name.'® All these symbols, 
which are so typical of the Rabbanite cemeteries of the area, are highly 
unusual for the ascetic Karaite necropolises in Eastern Europe, which 
are, as a rule, devoid of any symbolic depictions and ornamentation. ^? 
Today, the Karaite cemetery of Halicz is the only Karaite cemetery 
in Eastern Europe with such ornate and sophisticated decorations; 
two other cemeteries of similar architectural style, those of Łuck and 
Kukizów,' were entirely destroyed during Soviet times. This striking 


162 Michael Nosonovsky, Hebrew Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Ukraine and Former Soviet 
Union (Washington, 2006), 169. 

163 Ibid. 

164 Yurchenko et al., Karaims ke kladovyshche, 13, 183. 

165 Some of these symbols originate in the Mishna Avot 4:13, which is not recognized 
by the Karaites as a sacred text (Nosonovsky, Hebrew Epitaphs, 169). See photos and 
drawings of Halicz Karaite tombstones in Illustrations, figs. 5.3—5.8h. 

'66 Cf Illustrations, figs. 5.3—5.8h. 

167 Unfortunately, we possess virtually no data on the Karaite cemetery of Łuck (it 
was completely destroyed in the 1970s and was not documented). Nevertheless, the 
similarity of the cultural, linguistic and religious traditions of the Galician and Volhy- 
nian community strongly suggests that the architectural style of the Karaite cemetery 
in Luck was similar to the one in Halicz. On the Kukizów cemetery see $3.2.2. 
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typological similarity between the Rabbanite and Karaite gravestones 
in Galicia may be explained only by the close contacts between the 
two communities and the Karaites hiring of Rabbanite carvers and 
morticians to perform funeral rituals.'* This similarity is evident not 
only in tombstone carvings and reliefs but also in other examples of 
Karaite art, such as illuminated manuscripts, ornaments, drawings, 
embossings, and needle work.'^? 

In spite of the fact that the Karaite community existed in Halicz 
at least from the sixteenth century, the majority of the extant tomb- 
stone monuments belong to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In 
the twentieth century, especially during the Soviet period, traditional 
Hebrew epitaphs were replaced with inscriptions in Polish, Ukrainian, 
and Karaim,'” in Cyrillic and Latin characters. Most of the epitaphs, 
however, were written in Hebrew. 

Anyone interested in making use of the tombstone inscriptions from 
this cemetery will encounter a very serious methodological problem: 
how sincere and objective were the epitaphs and to what extent might 
they be used for historical research? Unfortunately, it seems that most 
of the tombstone inscriptions were made according to certain stereo- 
typical conventions, and the texts of the epitaphs often tend to be 
rather repetitive. They usually consist of a few parts: an introduction, 
which expresses sorrow at the death of a member of the community; 
a middle part, which enumerates the deeds and positive qualities of 
the deceased; a conclusion, which contains the date of the death and 
the name of the person who sponsored the erection of the tombstone 
monument. Moreover, the epitaphs often tend to be excessively positive 
in their evaluation of the personal and moral qualities of the deceased: 


168 Cf the similarity between the Karaite tombstones from Halicz and those of the 
Podolian and Galician Rabbanites in Nosonovsky, Hebrew Epitaphs, esp. 141—154; Boris 
Khaimovich, “Reznoi dekor evreiskikh nadgrobii Ukrainy,” in lstorita evreev na Ukraine i v 
Belorussii, ed. Valerii Dymshits (St. Petersburg, 1994), 83-106; Zinovii Chechik, Matsevy 
(Tula, 2005); Illustrations, figs. 5.3—5.8h, 5.10, 5.11. Ivan Yurchenko found tombs with 
identifying marks of local carvers who were not members of the Karaite community 
(Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 15, figs. 3-5). During our visit to the Halicz 
Ashkenazic cemetery (8 May 2002), Ivan Yurchenko showed me a tomb which was 
excavated by him in 2001. The decoration of this monument was an exact copy of 
one of the tombstones in the local Karaite cemetery. It seems that both monuments 
were made by the same carver, who was, undoubtedly, of Rabbanite origin. 

169 See Illustrations, figs. 3.1, 3.2, 3.5, 3.6, 8.1, 8.2. 

' See the only comparatively lengthy inscription in Karaim in Yurchenko et al., 
Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 182—183, no. 193. 
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most men are referred to as “educated, enlightened, influential, and 
venerable," whereas most women—as “chaste, pious, and virtuous.” 1”! 
It seems that the style of the Galician Karaite epitaphs, which was 
influenced by the Galician Ashkenazic tradition, was especially flowery 
and imprecise. ‘The Karaite tombstone inscriptions in Troki seem to 
be much more succinct,!’? whereas the Crimean ones are more indi- 
vidually designed, often with a number of precise historical details.'” 
Having said this, it is worthwhile mentioning that some of the Galician 
tombstone texts, nevertheless, provide readers with important historical 
information which is often not reflected in any other source. They also 
contain information on the structure of the local Karaite community, 
the professions of its members, their families, duration of life, and 
many other important details. 

Until the recent publication of the full catalogue of the local 
cemetery,'’* Reuven Fahn made the only serious study of the cemetery. 
Fahn’s study is highly important because of the fact that Fahn visited 
the cemetery before the two world wars. This is why he managed 
to document the texts of the tombstone inscriptions which have not 
survived. According to Fahn, the earliest tombstone inscription of the 
cemetery, that of the hazzan Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir, dates 
back to 1700.'” Therefore, we may assume that the earlier sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century cemetery was located in a different place, or, 
alternatively, that the tombstones from this period did not survive to 
the time of Fahn’s visit to the cemetery. Unfortunately, the cemetery 
was partly destroyed in the course of the two world wars. ‘This is why 
early eighteenth-century tombs, including that of Joseph ha-Mashbir, 
have disappeared. Today, the earliest extant tombs date back to the 
mid-eighteenth century.'”° 


7! For more information on the conventions in Hebrew tombstone inscriptions in 
Eastern Europe, see Mikhail Nosonovsku, Hebrew Epigraphic Monuments from Eastern Europe 
(Boston, 2002); idem, “‘Zaviazannye v uzle zhizni’: k poetike evreiskikh epitafu,” in 
his “He, Who Separates Between the Holy and Secular”: Hebrew, Yiddish, Sacred and Secular in 
the Traditional jewish Culture (New York, 2005), 271—298. 

u2 Golda Akhiezer, Ilya Dvorkin, “Ktovot ha-masevot mi-batei ha- almin be-Lita,” 
Pe amim 98-99 (2004): 225-260. 

13 Studies in a Karaite Community: The Report of the Epigraphic Expedition of the Ben-Zvi 
Institute to the Fewish-Karaite Cemetery of Cufut-Qal’eh, the Crimea, ed. Dan Shapira ( Jeru- 
salem, 2008 (in the press)). 

174 Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche. 

75 Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 40-41. 

16 Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 12, 66-67, 219; nos. 20, 60. 
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In addition to this larger cemetery in Załukiew, there was also a 
small epidemic burial ground in Halicz, on the slope of the Castle 
hill not far from Karaite Street. It was used as a burial place for those 
members of the community who died of cholera from 1915 to 1917, 
during the First World War. Karaites were still visiting this cemetery 
in the 1930s and 1940s.'”” Unfortunately, not a single tombstone from 
this cemetery has survived until today.'” 


3.2. Kukizów 


3.2.1. Outline of History 


As has been mentioned in §1.6.3, the Karaites settled in Kukizow, 
another historic seat of the Galician Karaites, in 1688-1692. Kukizów, 
once the summer residence of King John III Sobieski, lost its former 
importance by the eighteenth century? In Austrian times the town 
became even less significant, and the Karaite community began 
abandoning remote and inconvenient Kukizów, located far from other 
centres of Karaite learning and culture. Nevertheless, from the end of 
the eighteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the intel- 
lectual life of the Karaite community was apparently still thriving. 
Local Karaite intellectuals were composing exegetical and astronomical 
treatises, copying manuscripts, and exchanging correspondence with 
other Karaite savants from various East European Karaite communi- 
ties. In 1774 one of the local hazzanım, Mordecai ben Nisan,'* 
an astronomical work entitled Yad ha-Shem.'?' In the 1780s he composed 
a most interesting calendrical book, entitled Beer Sheva. There he 


wrote 


17 This is according to Janina Eszwowicz, Ada Zarachowicz, and L. Shugurova 
(Eszwowicz) (Halicz). There were seventeen Karaites who died of cholera in this 
period; some of them were buried in the epidemic cemetery, some in Załukiew (Ivan 
Yurchenko, Natalya Yurchenko, “Epidemichne kladovyshche karaims’koi hromady 
Halycha,” in Zberezhennia ta vykorystannia kul’turnoi spadshchyny Ukrainy: problemy ta perspektyoy 
(Halych, 2004), 183, ft. 7. 

ve Thid., 180. 

7? On a map of the 1770s it is indicated with the sign “ville ordinaire" (Fras, 
Galicja, 20-21). 

180 In order not to be confused with his famous grandfather and namesake, who 
was murdered in 1709, he was often called Mordecai b. Nisan II. 

'#! David Maggid, “Reshit davar,” in David b. Mordecai Kukizów, Semah David, ed. 
David Maggid (St. Petersburg, 1897), xiii; cf. Fahn, “Maskilei Yisra’el,” 85. 
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proposed an absolutely new theory for the religious calendar. According 
to this theory, each month should consist of thirty days, thus reverting 
almost to a solar year. Needless to say, such an unprecedented and 
novel approach was not accepted. * Interestingly enough, at about the 
same time, a similar “rational” calendar with each month consisting of 
30 days was accepted by the French revolutionaries—which, however, 
seems to be a pure coincidence. Because of the fact that the original 
Karaite religious calendar was based on such a delicate and subjective 
method as the actual observation of the moon, calendar controversies 
were a commonplace of Karaite communal life in Eastern Europe in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Mordecai ben Nisan's calen- 
dar theory was only one example of numerous competing calendrical 
and astronomical theories circulating in Karaite society of that time. 
It seems that it was only after the posthumous publication of Isaac 
ben Solomon’s Or ha-Levanah (Zhitomir, 1872) that the East European 
Karaites adopted a unified calendrical system. * Nevertheless, calendar 
conflicts took place even after this.'** 

Mordecai’s son, David (1777-1855), one of the most famous nine- 
teenth-century Karaite men of letters, was hazzan of Kukizow until 
1822. While being known in Galicia as David Mordkowicz (i.e. “David, 
son of Mordecai’), after his emigration to the Crimea he received the 
nickname “Kukizöw/Kukizöwi” (of Kukizów). In later literature he is 
known as “David Kokizov." 

Despite the aforementioned intellectual renaissance of the community 
in the early nineteenth century, the whole Karaite gehilah suddenly left 
Kukizów only a few years later, abandoning their houses, cemetery, 
and synagogue. Unfortunately, published sources do not provide 
precise data with regard to the exact date and the reasons for the 
disintegration of the community, which happened in the early 18308.' 


18 Only a critique of this theory has survived (Mann, Texts, 471-472). See also 
a letter from Mordecai b. Nisan II and Abraham b. Simcha of Kukizów to Shalom 
b. Samuel and Moses b. Samuel ha-Rodi (hazzan of Halicz), 1771 (NLR E946, Evr. 
II A, no. 2871). The authors of the letter complain about the bad financial situation 
in Kukizow. 

'83 Miller, Karaite Separatism, 17-19. 

18t "To give an example, the chief Karaite rabbi of Israel, Hayyim Levi, was deposed 
because of the calendar controversy as late as the 1990s (Daniel J. Lasker, *Karaite 
Leadership in Times of Crisis,” in Jewish Religious Leadership. Image and Reality, ed. Jack 
Wertheimer, vol. 1 (New York, 2004): 217-218, ft. 20). 

185 Previous students of this problem have suggested that the community ceased 
to exist after 1822 (Mann, Texts, 589); ca. 1828 (Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 38, ft. 2); in 1831 
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Only hitherto unpublished sources from the Firkowicz archival collection 
in St. Petersburg may provide some insight into the question. 

According to Mordecai Sułtański, after the annexation of Galicia, 
the Austrian Emperor (Joseph II?) gave Kukizów as a present to one 
of his ministers (Heb. /e-ehad me-sarav), apparently for his private own- 
ership. The minister, in his turn, handed it over to one of his officials 
(or assistants/deputies; Heb. le-ehad me-ha-seganim; Sułtański also called 
him by the Russian term “pomeshchik,” i.e. “a landowner”), who 
bought most of the property and lands in Kukizow. He also apparently 
appropriated Karaite lands and started banishing the Karaites from the 
town.'®° These problems started not later than in the second decade of 
the nineteenth century. Already in 1813 hazzan David Kukizów com- 
plained that certain “enemies” (perhaps, the aforementioned minister’s 
official) were seizing their lands. * 

The situation became much worse in 1821/2. The tiny community 
(reduced to seven families—1.e. about 35 individuals) was suffering from 
additional duties and taxes. By that time, the Karaites were in deep 
monetary debt to the aforementioned official, from whom they had 
often borrowed money. ** In Hebrew documents this official is called 
paris (Heb. “a landowner/tyrant/oppressor"). Because of their large 
debt, the Karaites had to pledge the most precious thing the community 
possessed—their wooden synagogue. At some point, having received 
no money from the Karaites, the paris decided to seal the synagogue. 
In addition, he evicted the Karaites from their houses and sealed them 
as well. Moreover, he ordered that several Karaites should be detained 
in the local prison for a period of two weeks. At the same time there 
came a decision from notaries that the value of the synagogue and the 
Karaites’ houses did not exceed two thirds of the whole sum of their 
debt. The imprisoned Karaites pleaded for their release and permission 
to send two men to other Karaite communities to collect money. ‘The 
paris gave them three months to do this—and in addition raised the 


(Janusz, Karatci, 83; idem, “Karaici i cmentarzysko,” 85) or in 1840 (Majkowski, 
“Wiadomość,” 101). 

186 Sułtański, Zekher Saddiqim, 118. For the complete text, see Appendix 3.1. 

'87 David b. Mordecai Kukizów to Joseph b. Moses Moszkowicz of Luck (1813) 
(NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 2876, fol. 4r). He wrote about these events in more detail 
in a letter to Mordecai Sułtański (the letter has not survived). This is probably how 
Sultanski obtained the information that he later included in his Zekher Saddiqim. 

18 "The letter from the community of Kukizów to the Russian Karaite communities; 
Hebrew, Kukizów, 1822, scribe Levi b. Abraham (Evr.II A, no. 1720, fol. lv). 
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debt to three hundred adummim Holland (Dutch guldens/florins). The 
impoverished community was in such terrible need that the Karaites 
had to ask people to give them bread to feed their children. ** In the 
end, the community decided to send two representatives, Shalom ben 
Noah!” and Nisan ben Mordecai, to Luck to collect money.'*! 

There is no data on how the Karaites of Kukizów managed to pay 
the debt, but apparently the Russian Karaites did support the com- 
munity and provided money. It may be deduced from a letter written 
in Kukizów in May-June 1822 that the conflict with the landowner 
was somehow settled. "°? 

In passing, it is important to mention that such unfavourable and 
humiliating dealings with the Kukizów community seem to contra- 
dict the general pattern of benevolent treatment of the Karaites in 
nineteenth-century Austria and Russia. Nevertheless, careful analysis of 
archival and published sources shows that in spite of the general posi- 
tive attitude to the Karaites on the part of the state, there were a few 
other episodes when the Karaites were maltreated by local landlords, 
especially in the Russian part of partitioned Poland. Indeed, in the first 
years after the partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, and 1795) and Rus- 
sian annexation of the Crimea (1783), there was a series of incidents 
when the Karaites were deprived of their lands and exiled from their 
traditional settlements. Thus, in 1792/3 a Tatar landlord, Adil bey 
Balatukov, expelled the Karaites from Mangup (the Crimea);'?? local 
landowners also appropriated Karaite lands in Nowe Miasto (Russian 
Lithuania)"* and Luck (Volhynia). * Unfortunately, the whole story of 


'89 Ibid. The main addressee was undoubtedly the Crimean hakham Simcha Babo- 
wicz. 

19 Called in the document ba'al ha-hov (the owner of the debt). It was he who became 
indebted to the landowner before 1822. 

191 Ibid. Fol. 2r contains an additional note by Abraham Firkowicz, which was writ- 
ten upon the arrival of the two aforementioned Karaites in Luck. It states that there 
they received 58 gold pieces and a horse. 

' NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 1822. A letter from the community of Kukizów to the 
Russian Karaite communities (Hebrew; Kukizów, May-June, 1822). 

753 Mikhail Kizilov, “K istorii karaimskoi obshchiny Mangupa,” Vestnik EUM 7 
(2002): 113-122; Dan Shapira, ““Pesn’ o Mangupe’ 1793 goda,” Vestnik EUM 7 (2002): 
283-294; idem, “A Karaim Poem in Crimean-Tatar from Mangup,” in Turkish- jewish 
Encounters, ed. Mehmet Tütüncü (Haarlem, 2001), 87. 

194 The Karaites of Nowe Miasto were driven out of their land property in 1826. 
As a consequence, many were forced to emigrate to Poniewiez (MS LMAB E301, no. 
276, fols. 4—5; a draft of the complaint written by Gabriel Firkowicz in 1854; Russian; 
cf. NLR E946, op. 9 (Polish documents), no. 288). 

195 At the end of the eighteenth century, Count Stefan Olizar appropriated the so- 
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the oppression of the Kukizów community is known to us only from 
Karaite sources, which are not detailed enough to provide us with more 
information on the nature and development of the conflict between the 
Karaite community and the landowner/fparis. It seems, however, that 
this conflict was of a purely economic character: the local community 
simply was not able to pay its debt—and there was no additional 
ideological background. 

In 1822, apparently as a consequence of the aforementioned con- 
flict, only four ba ałei batim (= householders; i.e. about 20 individuals) 
remained in the town; the rest emigrated to Halicz and Luck. Moreover, 
David Kukizów, a highly educated intellectual, also expressed his wish 
to leave the half-abandoned provincial town and compared himself in 
Kukizów to “a bird in a cage." ^ Indeed, in 1822 he left the town!” 
and a new hazzan, young Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, was appointed 
in his stead. He was destined to be the last hazzan of the community. '?? 
In spite of the fact that the community was apparently withering away, 
a few families still did not want to leave Kukizów. They clung to their 
land and house property, attended services in the synagogue and took 
care of the local Karaite cemetery. 

In 1831, however, the state of the community declined even further. 
In this year a major conflagration gutted the whole of Kukizów during 
the night. Fortunately, it did not spread as far as Karaite Street and 


called “Karaite fields" in the vicinity of Luck (Sultanski, Zekher Saddiqim, 119-120). It 
is even more interesting that at some point Olizar was seriously planning to re-settle 
the community of Luck in the town of Korostyszów near Zytomierz/Zhitomir. This 
project was never realized (“Z dziejów rozwoju gminy karaimskiej w Łucku,” KA 10 
(1936): 16—19). 

1% NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 1822, fol. 2r. 

19 Maggid, “Reshit davar,” xiv. David Kukizów continued his contacts with the 
Galician Karaites after his emigration to the Crimea as well (NLR E946, Evr.II A, nos. 
938 and 1816). In the Crimea, David b. Mordecai finally achieved both the scholarly 
and the financial recognition of which he had dreamt. Even before he left Kukizow, he 
was obsessed with the idea of printing Karaite manuscripts (NLR E946, Evr.II A, nos. 
1822-1823). He realized his dream in Eupatoria (Gózleve), where he published many 
classical Karaite writings (as well as his own) in the local Karaite printing house. A 
prolific author, he was one of the organizers of this enterprise as well as being hazzan 
and melammed in Eupatoria. He left the town during the Crimean war and died of 
cholera in Nikolaev in south Ukraine in 1855. His sons were also distinguished Karaite 
public figures and also prolific authors (see more in Maggid, “Reshit davar,” 1-xviii (this 
publication served as the basis for Zarach Zarachowicz, “Uruwu jaryk eltiwcilernin,” 
KA 9 (1936): 3-6); c£. Fahn, “Maskilei Yisra'el," 85-86; Balaban, “Karaici,” 32). 

198 During his stay in Kukizów from 1824 to 1830/1, Mordkowicz copied a few 
important manuscripts (Bod. MS Reggio 4 and 37 (Neubauer, Catalogue, 47, no. 245; 
190, no. 892); Schwarz, Hebrdischen Handschriften, 140). 
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the synagogue. However, the general economic situation in the town 
worsened significantly? Altogether, only about 37 houses remained in 
Kukizów and many local Rabbanites and Christians became homeless. 
'The Karaites, when in need of money, used to borrow it from the local 
Rabbanites. This time the Rabbanites could not lend the Karaites 
any money because of their own financial straits. Mordkowicz tried 
to borrow 300 silver rubles from a certain Abraham ben Moses (most 
likely a wealthy Russian Rabbanite), but was apparently not successful 
in his plea.”” 

The last Karaite document coming from Kukizów dates back to the 
period immediately after the fire of 1831.°°! Thus, we may assume that 
soon after the fire of 1831 the community decided to leave the town. 
The main factors that determined this decision were mentioned above: 
confiscation of their land and the general economic situation in the 
town after the conflagration. In spite of the lack of written evidence 
confirming this hypothesis, it may be suggested that there was one more 
factor that prompted the community to leave Kukizów: the epidemic of 
cholera which swept through Galicia in 1831. We may also cautiously 
suggest that Abraham ben Noah, who died in 1831, could have been 
one of the victims of this epidemic.>* 

Some authors have proposed that there were other factors: the very 
small size of the community and the difficulty in finding spouses;** 
and the desire to avoid the danger of possible assimilation with local 
Christians.” Such a danger indeed existed, and it is very likely that 
some of the local Karaites may have accepted Christianity in order 
to avold emigration. In 1843 the keeper of the synagogue was a bap- 


1*9 Therefore, later Karaite authors, who stated that the fire had devastated most 
Karaite houses, were wrong (Zarachowicz, “Josef Mordkowicz," 21). Equally fictitious 
seems to be Alexander Mardkowicz's story about his grandfather, Nisan, the last Karaite 
keeper of the local synagogue-kenese. According to Mardkowicz, he was poisoned by 
his fellow-Karaites, who wanted to move the Ark of the Torah from Kukizów to Halicz. 
More interesting is the fact that Mardkowicz claimed to be a descendant of Nisan b. 
Mordecai, brother of David Kukizów, a scion of the famous scholar Mordecai b. Nisan 
Kukizów ([Mardkowicz], “Zeretlerinde,” 11-16). This is why many of Mardkowicz’s 
writings are signed by the double name: Mardkowicz-Kokizow. 

20 NLR F946, Evr.II A, no. 1631. Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz to Abraham b. 
Moses (Kukizów, 1831). 

?" Ibid. 

22 In the same year this epidemic took the lives of a few members of the Karaite 
community of Halicz. 

23 Majkowski, “Wiadomość,” 104. 

2t Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 38. 
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tised Karaite married to a local Polish woman.?? He was, perhaps, 
the only Karaite who remained in Kukizow after 1831. It seems that, 
in general, Kukizów never managed to regain its former importance 
after the devastating conflagration of 1831, and afterward remained a 
small and insignificant Galician village. In addition to the local Slavic 
population, a small Rabbanite community remained in Kukizow until 


the beginning of the Second World War.** 


3.2.2. Historical Monuments: Synagogue and Cemetery 


The presence of the Karaite population in Kukizow was reflected in 
the toponymy of the town. The meadows and fields owned by the 
Karaites were called “Podkaraimszczyzna” (Pol. “[an area] near the 
Karaite quarter”). In the town itself there was a Karaite Street (Pol. 
“ulica Karaicka”; GVKar. “Karaj oramy") and a Karaite market (Pol. 
“rynek Karaicki”).*7 The Karaite cemetery was called by the local 
population *karaimszczyzna" (Karaite area) or “okopisko karaimskie” 
(Karaite cemetery).??? 

Construction of the wooden synagogue in Kukizów started in 1689.7? 
It was completed, however, only in 1711, almost two decades after 
the arrival of the Karaites in Kukizów.?'" According to a traveller's 
description of 1843, it was a compact building similar to the Talmudic 
synagogues of the region, with impressive ornamentation and numerous 
biblical passages painted inside the synagogue. Its wooden aron ha-qodesh 
was carved by the local Karaite wood-carver, Samuel ben Simcha.!! 
After the emigration of the community from Kukizów in 1831, the 
Karaites did not want to sell the building to anyone but the local 


25 He was still able to read Hebrew, however (Majkowski, “Wiadomość,” 104). In 
the 1830s the presence of the synagogue keeper in Kukizów was also mentioned by 
Sułtański, who, though, did not say anything about the latter's conversion to Christian- 
ity (Sułtański, Zekher Saddiqim, 118). 

206 Kubijovyć, Einichni hrupy, 48; Khurbn Yarichuo | Jaryczów] bay Lemberg. Sefer Zikkaron 
le-qedoshei Yarichuo u-sevwotekha, ed. Mordecai Gerstl (New York, 1948). 

27 [Mardkowicz], “Zeretlerinde,” 12; Janusz, Karaici, 83. 

28 Bohdan Janusz, “Karaici i cmentarzysko,” 6. During the field expedition to 
Kukizow in May, 2002, I met local inhabitants who called the place a “Tatar” or 
“Karaim” cemetery. 

29 See NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 1609 (a Hebrew verse on the construction of the 
synagogue in Kukizów by Abraham b. Simcha Hazaq (the Strong), 1689). 

210 Mann, Texts, 1272, ft. 656. 

211 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16. 
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Talmudic Jews, who, however, were unwilling to buy it.** In spite of 
the fact that the synagogue was burnt down during a conflagration in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the local Slavic population 
did not use the site it once occupied. According to a Polish author of 
the 1930s, this was done out of veneration for this once holy place.?? 
In the late 1930s parts of Kukizów's aron ha-qodesh were kept in the 
Muzeum Pokuckie in Stanisławów. The same source informs us that 
a prayer book from Kukizów, which contained records and historical 
notes, was kept in Halicz in the 1930s.*'* Unfortunately, the later destiny 
of this unique source is unknown. 

The Karaite cemetery of Kukizów was located in the southern 
part of the town, on the western side of the road to Jaryczów. A few 
photos of tombstones from this cemetery, which were taken before the 
beginning of World War I, suggest that the style of its monuments 
was highly similar to that of the Karaite and Ashkenazic cemeteries 
in Halicz and the surrounding area. As in Halicz, the tombstones of 
the Kukizów cemetery contained lengthy Hebrew epitaphs, depictions 
of a kohen’s hands in priestly blessing, ornaments, flowers and other 
traditional Jewish symbols. Only two epitaphs from the cemetery have 
been documented: that of Abraham ben Noah ha-Zaqen “Babat” 
(1831)?® and that of Debora Lobanos (d. 1711), the wife of Abraham 
ben Samuel Lobanos, the first shofet of the Kukizów community.” These 
two monuments seem to delineate the chronological framework of the 
existence of this cemetery—from the early eighteenth century until 
1831, when the community left Kukizów. Seven tombstones were still 


212 S. z Galicji, “Synagoga Karaitow,” 328. 

213 Majkowski, “Wiadomość,” 102. 

214 Ibid., 101-102, ft. 7; [Leon Szulimowicz], “Karaimi Haliccy opiekunowi swemu 
królowi Janowi III-mu w hołdzie,” MK 10 (1934): 120. 

75 Janusz, Karaici, 84-85, fig. 15; idem, *Karaici i cmentarzysko,” 5-6; Illustrations, 
fig. 5.11. “Babat”, which was mistakenly understood by Janusz as a surname, is in fact 
an abbreviation “n-b-t” which stands for nafsho be-tov talin (Heb. “let his soul rest in 
good dew”). 

216 [Mardkowicz], *Zeretłerinde,” 11-16. The text of the tombstone inscription reads 
as follows: “This is the tombstone on the grave of the important woman, lady Debora, 
wife of our venerable teacher and lord, rav Abraham ha-Shofet, who died... [three 
lines unreadable]” (MS LMAB E143, no. 1231; Illustrations, fig. 5.10). The common 
opinion that Debora was the wife of Samuel Lobanowski (Lobanos) ([Mardkowicz], 
“Zeretlerinde,” 12; Majkowski, “Wiadomość,” 102) is wrong. The name of Debora’s 
husband clearly reads “Abraham”. He is mentioned as the first head of the Kukizow 
community in the charter of Jan Casimir of 15 Sep. 1692 (Balaban, “Karaici,” 28; 
see more on him in Mann, Texts, 1528 (index)). 
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seen by visitors to the cemetery at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but only four in the 1930s?" The cemetery was finally destroyed 
in the Soviet period, in the 1960s. 


3.3. Lwów-Lemberg and Its Role in the Life of the Galician Karaites from 
1772 to 1918 


From the end of the nineteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century some Karaites worked and studied in Lwów, the capital city 
of Galicia. The sentiment of the Karaites with regard to Lemberg- 
Lwow, the former seat of their medieval community, is attested in a 
few contemporary sources. Majer Balaban, a famous Jewish scholar 
from Lwow, mentioned (with reference to the information obtained 
from the city elders) that in Austrian times Galician Karaites were still 
coming to the Karaite cemetery of Lwów to take care of the graves 
of their ancestors.?'? 

Among the Karaites of the region there was a notion that somewhere 
in Lwów there must be medieval archival data attesting to the early 
existence of the community in the region, and to their rights concern- 
ing the possession of land. At some point after 1772 the Karaites of 
Luck, who were deprived of their privileges and lands (the so-called 
pola Karaimowskie —Pol. *Karaite fields”), were willing to travel to Lwów 
in order to find their charters preserved in the local archive. They 
needed these documents to prove their rights to the Polish landlords 
who forced them off the land. Nevertheless, they did not attempt this 
because of the fear that the documents had already been transferred 
to Vienna.?? In a few places in his historical chronicle, the Karaite 
sage Mordecai Sułtański left a rather unreliable reference to the effect 
that there indeed were Karaite charters kept “in the archive, which is 
in the country of Lodomeria, in the big city called Lwów in the Pol- 
ish language and Lemberg in German, under the number fifteen."?? 
Sułtański also mentioned that the Karaites possessed extracts from some 


27 Janusz, “Karaici i cmentarzysko,” 6; Illustrations, fig. 5.9—5.11. 

218 Balaban, “Karaici,” 16, ft.1; idem, Zydzi lwowscy, 6-7. 

219 This story was documented by Sułtański in 1838 (Sułtański, Zekher Saddiqim, 
119-120). 

20 Thid., 110; cf. ibid., 113, 120. 
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texts, which were copied by them on 8 December 1267.”! However, 
this statement can hardly be trusted: the earliest document preserved 
in the Lwów archives at that time dates back to 1351.?? This may be 
a corrupted reference to the Kalisz charter of 1264 given by King 
Bolesław Pobożny (the Pious) to the Jews living in his domain. 

In the nineteenth century this corrupted reference to the purported 
archival data from Lwów was often used by the Lithuanian Karaites 
in their legal struggle with the tsarist administration. They cited it as 
a proof of their ancient rights to settlement in Poland dating back to 
the thirteenth century. Moreover, while quoting Sułtański verbatim, they 
did not indicate his work as a source of information, pretending that 
Sułtański's questionable text concerning the settlement of the Karaites 
by Vitold in the thirteenth century was a direct quotation from the 


Lwów archives.’ 


21 Ibid. 
7? Zubritskii, Kritiko-istoricheskaia povest’, 134. 
23 NLR E946, op. 1, no. 1053, fol. 15v; NLR E946, op. 1, no. 1048, fol. 2v. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE GALICIAN KARAITES, THEIR LANGUAGE, CUSTOMS, 
AND TRADITIONS: THE COMMUNITY AS SEEN FROM AN 
ETHNOGRAPHIC PERSPECTIVE 


4.1. Religio-Ethnographic Customs and Traditions 


At the beginning of the twentieth century Reuven Fahn, the Galician 
Rabbanite, characterized the difference between the Karaite and Tal- 
mudic religious traditions in the following way: 


They [the Karaites] have the Torah, but they do not follow all of the 
commandments [misvot]. Their prayer book is written in the Holy lan- 
guage [leshon ha-qodesh, 1.e. Hebrew], but their prayers and some passages 
[pesuqim] are different. They say the traditional geriat shema during the 
prayer, but no shemoneh ‘sreh.' They have a mezuzah on the door-post, but 
do not put on phylacteries [éefillin]. They wear a four cornered shawl 
[arbaa kenafot; a.k.a. fallit], but do not wrap themselves in the zallit [ gadol]. 
Their fringes [sist] consist of seven strings. They strictly observe women’s 
menstrual impurity [tumat niddah], but without purification in a ritual bath 
[tehorat miqveh]. Pork is forbidden, but meat with milk is allowed. Circum- 
cision [is performed], but without peri ah.” New year [is celebrated], but 
without a ram's horn [shofar].” A hut of boughs [is made] for the Feast of 
Ingathering [hag ha-asif |, but without fruits of goodly trees and branches 
of palm trees.* They celebrate Purim, but do not celebrate Hanukkah, 
and have many other strange customs.? 


! The traditional Rabbanite evening service (tefillat 'arvil) is comprised of three basic 
parts: birkhot qert'at shema‘ (the blessings before and after gerat shema“), qeri'at shema‘, and 
shemoneh ‘esreh (Eighteen Benedictions), plus the prayer 'aleinu. See also Percy Selvin Gold- 
berg, Karaite Liturgy and Its Relation to Synagogue Worship (Manchester, 1957), 51-114. 

? See below. 

3 [n Karaite tradition the holiday of the New Year is called Yom Teru'ah (day of 
trumpeting/shouting) (Goldberg, Aaraite Liturgy, 115-119). For an explanation of why 
the Karaites do not use a ram's horn, see excerpts from Aaron b. Elijah in Nemoy, 
Karaite Anthology, 172—174. 

* Le. without etrog and lulab (see more in Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, 120-126; cf. 
excerpts from Aaron b. Elijah in Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 178-189). 

5 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 146; cf. also Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 
(1897): 140. 
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Even this short passage, which Fahn ascribed to a certain Rabbanite 
inhabitant of Halicz, shows to what extent Karaite religious practice 
differed from traditional Judaism, and how strange and unfamiliar it 
seemed in the eyes of Rabbanite observers. Most Christian authors, 
however, usually were of the opinion that the Karaite religious tradition 
was in general much more sober than that of the Rabbanite Jews, free 
from various superstitions, such as a belief in the power of talismans and 
the transmigration of souls, which were typical of the Ashkenazim.° 

One Polish-Austrian journalist, Grzegorz Smólski, was interested 
to know more about the specificity of the Karaite religion, and asked 
Samuel Eszwowicz, a Karaite inhabitant of Halicz, for more details. 
The latter explained to the journalist that the difference was mainly in 
the Karaites’ literal understanding of the biblical commands, whereas 
the Rabbanites allowed themselves distortions of the words of the 
Scripture. This is why Eszwowicz considered the Rabbanites’ kindling 
of fire on the Sabbath or the complete prohibition of mixing milk and 
meat to be utter nonsense.’ 

Indeed, the main difference between the religious doctrine of the 
Karaites and that of the Rabbanite Jews is found in the Karaites? 
negation of the binding authority of the Talmud and their recognition 
of the TaNakh as the only true source of religious law. In addition, the 
Karaites do not recognize Rabbinic practices such as affixing mezuzot to 
door posts,? wearing tefillin, the necessity of gathering a quorum of ten 
men (minyan) in order to begin prayer, and the ritual bath (miqveh).? There 
were also a number of other differences in the sphere of the calendar, 
as well as in dietary, purity and marriage laws, rights of inheritance, 
the ceremony of circumcision, etc. 

Some Galician Karaite practices, as will be seen, drastically differed 
from the Rabbanite tradition. On the other hand, one may be surprised 
to notice how many local customs were a product of Rabbanite influ- 
ence, in spite of the rejection of the Talmudic tradition which was 
declared by the Karaites. Among such Rabbanite-influenced practices 


5 Ebenezer Henderson, Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia (London, 1826), 322. 

7 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 523. The Karaites interpret literally the biblical prohibi- 
tion: “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother's milk” (Ex. 23:19 and 34:26; Deut. 
14:21) and consider that one is allowed to consume milk products with meat. 

8 For the usage of mezuzot in Halicz and Luck, see below, 84.1.3. 

? Simple ritual cleansing was and still is used by the Karaites. It is only the Rabbinic 
requirements for ritual cleansing, requiring a specific structure (i.e., the miqveh itself) 
that Karaites object to. 
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was the “measuring” of a cemetery by a stockinet of fabric, loud 
funeral repasts, the wearing of a tallit qatan, affixing mezuzot to doorposts, 
employment of Gentiles to heat homes on the Sabbath, the shaving of 
married women’s hair, and wearing earlocks. Rabbanite influence can 
also be clearly seen in the style of Karaite tombs and in the design of 
the Karaite synagogues in Halicz and Kukizów. This factor, namely, 
the powerful presence of a Rabbanite element in their religious tradi- 
tion, radically differentiated the Galician-Volhynian Karaites from their 
Crimean brethren. 

Furthermore, some customs of the Galician Karaites developed under 
the influence of their Christian environment. To give an example, the 
Halicz Karaites used the Slavic terms kum/kuma to denote the traditional 
Jewish sandeq (a person honoured to hold and hand the baby to the 
mohel (circumciser) during the ceremony of circumcision). ‘Traditional 
Jewish shoshvinim/shoshvinot (best men/female companions of a bride) 
were called by the Slavic terms kum/kuma and druzhka/druzhko. This also 
differentiated them from the Crimean, Egyptian, and Near Eastern 
Karaites, who were influenced by their Muslim environment (Tatar in 
the Crimea, and Arab in the Near East and in Egypt). The situation 
in the Ottoman Empire was even more complicated: the local Karaites 
were simultaneously under Muslim and Rabbanite influence—and 
adopted such Rabbanite practices as kindling of lights on the Sabbath, 
performing circumcision with peri ah, and a number of others." As we 
will see later, these innovations, which developed under the influence of 
the Karaites’ Christian, Muslim, and Rabbanite environment, greatly 
disturbed the Crimean Karaite traditionalist Abraham Firkowicz, who 
tried to abolish all these “vicious” practices both in the Crimea and 
during his visit to Halicz in 1871. His attempt to do so, however, were 
not crowned with success (see §4.3.2). 

Unfortunately, our ethnographic data regarding the customs and 
traditions of the Galician Karaites seldom predate the end of the 
eighteenth century—and now one can only speculate as to what these 
traditions were before that, in late medieval and early modern times, 
after the earliest Karaite emigrants settled in Galician lands. Some 
sources vaguely mention that by the mid-seventeenth century, the 
community appeared to be in a state of utter moral decline, and that 
many religious traditions were not followed properly. At the end of 


10 See more in Danon, “Karaites in European Turkey,” 335. 
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the seventeenth century, however, with the arrival of new charismatic 
leaders from other Karaite communities, the religiosity of community 
and observance of traditional customs considerably improved. One 
may assume that it was then, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, with the growth of the Halicz Rabbanite community and the 
arrival of new Karaite leaders who tried to improve the state of the 
community with Qabbalistic practices," that the local Karaite customs 
began to experience the ethnographic and cultural influence of the 
Rabbanite environment. Rabbanite and Christian influence became 
stronger later, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with the 
development of contacts between the Karaites and their ethnic and 
religious neighbours. 

It is worthwhile trying to determine what the source of religious 
authority was for the local community. In spite of the strict adherence to 
the word of the Bible proclaimed by the Karaites, already in the Middle 
Ages the text of the Scripture itself was not sufficient and needed to 
be explained and adapted to the needs of the new epoch. The words 
ascribed to Anan ben David: “I will compose for you a ‘Talmud of my 
own,” ” notwithstanding the fact that they were recorded by a Rabbanite 
source, correctly reflect the historical situation. ‘The Karaites did need 
some sort of Karaite analogue to the Rabbanite ‘Talmud in order to 
regulate their everyday life in the galut. There is no doubt that in early 
modern times Galician hazzanım relied largely on halakhic books by 
medieval Byzantine Karaite authors, such as “Es hayyim” and “Gan 
Eden” by Aaron ben Elijah, “Adderet Eliyahu” by Elijah Bashyasi, 
and others.? Nevertheless, these books certainly could not completely 
regulate the life of the remote (both geographically and chronologi- 
cally) Galician community—and already in the seventeenth century a 
need appeared to alter some local practices. It is known that at least 
two seventeenth-century hazzanım, Aaron ben Samuel and Joseph ha- 
Mashbir, introduced several reforms in the everyday and religious life of 
the community. Later Galician hazzanım did not write any additional 
halakhic works, but issued special tagganot (regulations) whenever there 


! MS LMAB E143, no. 724, fol. Ir. 

? Cohen, “‘Anan ben David,” 133. 

3 See Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 230. 

" MS LMAB E143, no. 724, fol. Ir; Zarachowicz, “Przyczynki,” fol. 5 (the Yurch- 
enko MSS; LMAB E 143, no. 1334). 
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was an urgent need to alter some traditional practices and customs 
which had become obsolete and unacceptable. 

There is no doubt that the Galician Karaites also took heed of direc- 
tives which had been coming from other Karaite centres, primarily 
from the Crimea and Troki. Nevertheless, because of the fact that the 
Halicz community was not part of Russian Empire, the local Karaites 
were not obliged to follow regulations coming from the Taurida and 
Odessa Karaite Spriritual Consistory. This can be clearly seen from 
their unwillingness to accept the ban on mixed marriages issued by 
the Consistory in 1910 and from their ignoring taqqanot introduced by 
Abraham Firkowicz in 1871. Furthermore, at least from the end of 
the nineteenth century (and probably much earlier), the local Karaites 
studied and apparently followed religious prescriptions found in halakhic 
books by Rabbanite authors.” After Galicia was annexed by Poland 
in 1918, the Halicz Karaites were under the jurisdiction of the Troki 
Spiritual Consistory—and had to follow directives coming from there. 
This is why in the 1930s, the Halicz community, its religious conser- 
vatism notwithstanding, was forced to embrace dejudaization reforms 
initiated by the Troki Karaite authorities. 

It was only at the end of the nineteenth through the first half of the 
twentieth century that scholars (primarily, linguists) began document- 
ing the unique ethnographic legacy of the community. Unfortunately, 
ethnographic research in the local community was stopped during the 
Second World War and resumed only in the 1990s. It was then that 
highly important ethnographic objects, which help one to visualize many 
local traditions, were rescued by the research team of the local Halicz 
scholar Ivan Yurchenko. ^ In this chapter I shall try to analyse the most 
important customs and traditions of the Galician community on the 
basis of available written, material, and oral sources. While describing 
the religious views and practices of the local community, I will discuss 
only those which were specific exclusively to the Galician Karaites.'” 


5 Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:16 (1897): 130. For a list of the 
Karaite and Rabbanite books used in the Halicz Karaite midrasz and a description of 
the process of education itself, see Fahn’s story Hayye ta'ut (Erroneous life) in his “Me- 
hayyei,” 229—230. This story seems to be based on Fahn’s eyewitness observations. Cf. 
also the story about the hardships of Yudki (Judah) Eszwowicz, a Karaite boy who 
studied in a public school, and was laughed at by Christian and Rabbanite boys alike 
(Fahn, “Sheifah le-hus [Desire to leave],” in his “Me-hayyei,” 193-198). 

'® Currently they are on the display or in the repository at MKIK. 

7 There is a vast amount of literature dedicated to the specificity of the Karaite 
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4.1.1. Synagogues and Manner of Praying 


As has been noted (see §3.1.5), the architectural design, style, and 
decoration of the Galician Karaite and Rabbanite synagogues and 
tombstones were almost identical. Nevertheless, there was one important 
distinction which differentiated Karaite synagogues and tombstones 
from those of their Rabbanite brethren. According to a general Jewish 
tradition, the worshipper should turn his face towards Jerusalem while 
praying.'? In conformity with this principle, the aron ha-godesh (Ark of 
the Torah) of a synagogue and the front part of a gravestone should be 
oriented in the direction of Jerusalem. There is, however, a consider- 
able difference between the East European Karaite and the Rabbanite 
interpretations of the geographic location of this holy city: according to 
the Karaite tradition, Jerusalem is located in the south, whereas in the 
Early Modern Ashkenazic tradition it is in the east.'? This is why the 
Karaite synagogue of Halicz and the front parts of the gravestones in 
the local cemetery faced south, whereas the Torah repositories of the 
Rabbanite synagogues were normally oriented to the east. 

Since the thirteenth century, the accepted Karaite practice was to pray 
twice daily, in the morning and in the evening.” There were considerable 
differences between the Karaite and Rabbanite liturgy and manner of 
prayer. Because of the fact that Karaite prayers were supposed to be 
performed either in a standing or a kneeling position, there were no 
chairs inside the Halicz synagogue, but there were reading-stands for 
the books.”! Only elders were allowed to be seated during the prayers.” 


religious tradition and its difference from Rabbanite practices. For an introduction, see 
Daniel J. Lasker, *Karaite Judaism," The Encyclopedia of fudaism 4:1 (Leiden-Boston, 
2003), 1807-1821; Leon Nemoy, “Karaites,” Ef 10 (1971): 762-785; An Introduction 
to Karaite fudaism: A Guide to Karaite Observance, Theology, and History, ed. Yosef Yaron, 
Avraham Qanai, Joe Pessah, and Yosef El-Gamil (New York, 2001); Goldberg, Karatie 
Liturgy. 

'8 I Kings 8:44; Daniel 6:10. 

9 The Karaites in the Near East had a different understanding of this principle. 
For a discussion see Goldberg, Aaraite Liturgy, 30-32. It seems that in Luck the Karaite 
synagogue and, possibly, the graves were oriented east, not south (Józef Smoliński, 
“Karaimi 1 bożnica ich w Łucku,” Ziemia 3 (1912): 39). It seems that the principle of 
facing the east was brought by the forefathers of the Ashkenazim from Spain. This 
is attested to by the fact that the earliest Rabbanite synagogues in Europe also faced 
south, as did those of the Karaites (I am indebted to Prof. Dan Shapira for this and 
many other comments regarding the contents of this chapter). 

? Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, 3. 

2! Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 

? Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 
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In accordance with the literal interpretation of Exodus 3:5, the Karaites 
in the Near East and the Crimea took off their shoes before entering 
a synagogue. In the Karaite communities of Galicia, however, this 
tradition was not followed— perhaps, either because of the influence of 
the Rabbanite tradition or because of the cold climate. The Galician 
Karaites also did not practise the bathing of hands and feet, obligatory 
in the Crimea and the Near East.** Nevertheless, anyone entering the 
Karaite synagogue of Halicz was supposed to be properly dressed and 
ritually clean. On entering the synagogue, Fahn was requested to leave 
his cane at the entrance and button his coat in order not to offend the 
place.? According to him, the Karaites entered the synagogue with their 
heads bowed in order to concentrate their thoughts on the mourning 
for Jerusalem.” Fahn also described in detail the Karaite manner of 
praying, which included such gestures as falling to the ground and 
kneeling down.” The Karaites’ liturgy, their Sephardic pronunciation 
of Hebrew, and their ecstatic manner of reading prayers? seemed to 
him, a Rabbanite visitor, most exotic and strange.” 

'The Galician Karaites, as well as other East European Karaites, cel- 
ebrated most of the traditional Jewish holidays apart from Hanukkah, 
which was not recognised by them because it was a post-biblical holi- 
day.” The Karaites normally did not accept the concept of the minyan 
(literally— number"; usually interpreted in the sense of “ten men”— 


5 In nineteenth-century Galicia, Volhynia, and Lithuania this custom was not 
practised. Nevertheless, in the seventeenth century, the Karaites of Troki entered their 
synagogues barefoot (see Gustav Peringer-Lilieblad's letter of 1690 published in Simon 
Szyszman (Sisman), “Gustaf Peringers Mission bei den Karäern,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 102 (1952): 226). Thus, one may assume that early Karaite 
settlers in Galicia, Volhynia, and Lithuania were following a custom which they had 
brought from the East. 

4 Based on Exod. 30:21. In the nineteenth century, the Karaites of Troki washed 
their hands (not their feet!) before entering the synagogue. The Crimeans, similarly, 
stopped washing their feet before entering the synagogue sometime in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. For a discussion, see Goldberg, Karatte Liturgy, 37, ft. 2; 
Kizilov, Karaites, 185-186, ft. 599. 

3 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 148. 

°° Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177. 

7 For details, see pictures and explanations in An Introduction to Karaite Judaism, 
121-126. 

? Esp. the so-called haramat qol (raising the voice) (cf. Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, 
28-29). 

? Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 148. 

9" Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 
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the minimal congregation necessary for public worship).*! According 
to the Karaite tradition, even the presence of two or three believers is 
enough to begin worship. For the small Karaite community of Halicz, 
the rejection of this principle was highly useful: according to eyewitness 
accounts from the beginning of the twentieth century, the number of 
Karaites who came to the synagogue to pray was often less than ten 
people.” Nevertheless, the principle of the necessity of having at least 
ten people for worship was maintained during the liturgical service on 
the eve before the rite of circumcision (GVKar. myałovyj kece).** It is of 
interest that Abraham Firkowicz, who tried to introduce the concept of 
the minyan among the Samaritans and the Troki Karaite community,** 
did not attempt to do so during his stay in Halicz in 1871. Perhaps 
he realized that the local community was not numerous enough to 
constitute a minyan for every prayer. 


4.1.2. Prayer Shawls (tallitot) 


In compliance with Num. 15:38-40, all Jews are supposed to attach 
fringes or tassels (sisit) to the ends of their four-cornered garments. 
Such garments were common in biblical times, and the commandment 
(misvah) to wear sistt was supposed to be a daily reminder to the Jews 
about the commandments of God. To fulfil this migvah adult Jewish 
men are supposed to wear a four-cornered shawl (tallit gadol or “large 
tallit’) during morning prayer. Strictly observant Jewish men usually 
also wear the so-called tallıt qatan (“small talkit )—a four-cornered gar- 
ment worn under the clothes, with the sisit hanging out so that they 
can be seen. The zallit qatan is usually worn all day long, whereas the 
tallit gadol—during morning services only. The falit may be made of 
any textile material, but not of wool and linen mixed because of the 
Biblical prescription that forbids such combinations in any clothing” 

Among the Karaites the duty of wearing the tallit gadol during prayer 
was binding for both men and women. The Karaites in the Near East 


3! Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, 6-7. The seventeenth-century Troki Karaites, surpris- 
ingly, maintained the minyan (Mann, Texts, 593). 

? Fahn, *Me-hayyei," 148. 

5 Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica,” 273, ft. 1, 294, ft. 4. 

** Tapani Harviainen, Haseeb Shehadeh, Harry Halén, “The Samaritan and Ka- 
raim Commitment to Minyan, Abraham Firkovich, and the Poor of Trakai,” Studia 
Orientalia 82 (1997): 85-98. 

35 Lev. 19:19; Deut. 22:11. See Illustrations, figs. 3.9. 
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and the Crimea did not wear the tallit qatan, only the tallit gadol, which 
was worn above the garments.*° In Galicia, however, the Karaites wore 
both types of /allit, with four fringes. Unlike the strands of Rabbanite 
fringes, which were made of eight strings (known as kaful shemoneh), 
the strands of the Karaite sisıt in Galicia consisted of seven strings, 
six white and one light blue (fekhelet). Six strings were supposed to 
symbolize weekdays, and the tekhelet—the Sabbath.* The necessity of 
observing the misvah of wearing stsić among the Galician Karaites is first 
mentioned in the document dating back to 1685.3 Abraham Firkowicz, 
during his visit to Halicz in 1871, stressed the fact that the whole Gali- 
cian community, from elders to youngsters, strictly observed the misvah 
of wearing sisi every day.® The pious Galician community evidently 
stood in highly favourable contrast to that of Troki, which was visited 
by Firkowicz in the same year. There the Karaite patriarch needed to 
issue a special regulation to introduce the obligatory wearing of sısıt. 
The members of the Troki community did sign this /aqqanah (regula- 
tion), but it does not seem that they followed it afterwards.*' According 
to Ebenezer Henderson, the Karaites of Łuck wore two long belts of 
woollen material with sisit on the larger and smaller talktot, only the 
hazzan wore a large white fallit, which covered his head and hung down 
to the bottom of his robe (ca. 1821). 


36 Schur, Karatte Encyclopedia, 272; Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, 48-50. In nineteenth- 
century Luck, the Karaites wore some sort of mixture of larger and smaller fallit with 
sisit (Henderson, Biblical Researches, 325). 

31 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 148. A highly interesting Halicz hazzan’s robe, similar to a 
fallit gatan is now on display at MKIK. 

38 Solomon b. Abraham Troki, “Appiryon ‘Asah Lo,” in Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, 19 (Hebrew part of the book); cf. also the dialogue between the teacher and 
the student in Simcha Łucki's “Eilon Moreh” (Golda Akhiezer, Daniel Lasker, * 'Sefer 
Eilon Moreh’: Qatekhisis le-hinukh Qarai me-ha-me’ah ha-18,” Dor le-Dor 27 (2006): 
20, questions 3—4). 

39. [Zarachowicz], “Przyczynki,” fols. 4-5 (LMAB E 305, no. 1334). 

? “Tagganot Even Reshef,” 15. 

“ Tapani Harviainen, “Abraham Firkovich as Collector of Dispersed Minorities 
and Their Manuscripts in the Light of His Archive in St. Petersburg,” Jewish Studies 
39 (1999): 103. It is unclear why Harviainen stated in this article that the wearing of 
sisit and some other practices “obviously were not followed by Karaites in Lithuania” 
(ibid.). During the time of Solomon b. Aaron of Troki (seventeenth/eighteenth cen- 
turies members of the local community certainly did wear sisit and maintained the 
minyan (Solomon b. Abraham Troki, “Appiryon,” 19; Mann, Texts, 593). 

® Henderson, Biblical Researches, 325-326. 
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4.1.3. Doorpost Amulets (mezuzot) 


A mezuzah (doorpost amulet) is a rectangular piece of parchment 
containing two small fragments from the Torah (Deut. 6:4—9 and 
11:13-21), which is rolled up, inserted into a wooden or metal case or 
tube, and then affixed to the upper part of the right-hand door-posts 
of rooms and houses occupied by Jews. The obligation of the mezu- 
zah is said to be derived from the words: “And thou shalt write them 
on the doorposts of thy house and within thy gates (Deutoronomy 
11:20).” In medieval times mezuzot had the reputation of possessing a 
protective power, especially against evil spirits. The use of mezuzot is a 
purely Rabbanite tradition practically alien to the Karaites. The early 
modern and nineteenth-century Crimean and Lithuanian Karaites did 
not follow the misvah of affixing mezuzot at all. In the Near East, the 
local Karaites affixed to their door-posts a short version of the Ten 
Commandments.? According to Michael Ezer (Israel), the Crimean 
Karaites often wrote the letter “shin” (abbreviation for Shadday—the 
Almighty, one of the epithets of God)" at the entrance to their houses 
as a substitute for the mezuzah.” 

In Halicz and Luck, however, at least from the nineteenth century 
on, the local Karaites did affix mezuzot to the door-posts of their houses. 
The late Ms. Janina Eszwowicz, the former head of the Karaite com- 
munity of Halicz, informed me that there was a mezuzah affixed to the 
door-post of her house.* Today this mezuzah is on display among other 
objects in the Museum of Karaite History and Culture in Halicz. 


4.1.4. Birth of a Child and the Rite of Circumcision 


The Karaite rite of circumcision (berit millah) also differed considerably 
from that of the Rabbanites. Jan Grzegorzewski, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, published a most interesting text in Karaim 
concerning the Galician Karaite rite of circumcision.*? This text can 


5 Lasker, “Karaite Judaism,” 1814; Emanuela Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti tra 
etnia e religione (Roma, 1984), fig. 5. 

* Or according to folk etymologizing, shomer daltot Yisra'el (Heb. “the guardian of 
Israel’s doors”). 

95 Private communication, August, 2002. 

4 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 148; Abraham Gottlober, Biggoret le-toledot ha-Qara’im (Wilno, 
1865), 13; Mann, Texts, 685. 

" Private communication, June, 2003. 

48 Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica,” 273-274, 287—291, 294-297. This text was narrated 
to him by Marek (Mordecai) Szulimowicz, kazzan in Halicz from 1933 to 1940. 
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be supplemented by a detailed description of the circumcision ritual 
provided by Reuven Fahn in his short story “Ben” (Son). In spite of 
the fact that this is a literary work, Fahn’s description was undoubtedly 
based on his own eyewitness experiences during his stay in Halicz.? 
According to the local tradition, the walls of the house where a child 
was born, the space above his cradle, and the curtains covering the 
cradle were to be hung with special folios containing passages from 
the psalms of David, written by the hazzan especially for this occasion. 
The circumcision (called in Grzegorzewski’s text mile or khatna)? takes 
place on the seventh day, in the synagogue. The father comes with the 
kum and kuma (Slavic terms to denote the godfather and godmother of 
one’s child) and “two young men called sołowij kumłar” (GV Kar. bachurtar 
indelgen sołowij kumlar).?' The child is carried by the kuma, who gives 
him to one of the sofowi kumłar, and then he gives him to the other 
sołowij kum. The hazzan (rebi) performs the procedure of circumcision 
with a special razor, called z/;sic in Karaim, which is kept inside the 
synagogue and is used only for circumcision.” After the circumcision 
is done, the hazzan takes a drop of the child's blood on his finger and 
smears the child's forehead with it. Afterwards he blesses the child with 
the priestly blessing. In addition, he also blesses serbet,? which is tasted 
afterwards by all those present during the ceremony. A major differ- 
ence between the Rabbanite tradition and that of the Karaites 1s that 
the circumcision is performed without peri ah (tearing by the operator's 
finger of the underlying mucous membrane) and mesisah (the sucking 
of the wound by the mohel to draw out the blood after circumcision).^* 


? Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 205. 

°° Arabic loanword. 

?! A curious mixture of Hebrew, Turkic and Slavic words. The father (ała) is also 
called in the text batabait (a Yiddish form of Heb. ba'al ha-bayyit [the owner of the 
house, master]. Aurelia Traczyk calls the “kumtar”—kum-ata (godfather) and kuma- 
mama (godmother) (Aurelia Kamila Traczyk, “Obrzędowość i obyczaje u Karaimów,” 
in Karaimi. III Pieniężnieńskie spotkania z religiami (Materiały z sessu naukowej), ed. Alexander 
Dubiński (Pieniężno, 1987), 69). The term kum roughly corresponds to ba‘al berit or 
sandaq in Rabbanite communities. 

? As early as the tenth century the Karaites rejected Anan b. David's regulation that 
circumcision must be done only with scissors (Lasker, *Karaite Leadership,” 213). 

5 Sherbet (GV Kar. serbet, Persian sharbat, from Arabic sarba “drink”) in the Middle 
East is a beverage of sweetened, diluted fruit juice. According to Grzegorzewski, 
the Galician Karaites made their serbet out of honey and raisins (Grzegorzewski, 
“Caraimica,” 295). 

>" For more details concerning the berit millah (circumcision) among the Karaites, 
see Schur, Karaite Encyclopedia, 70; Introduction to Karaite Judaism, 203—206; Emanuela 
Trevisan Semi, “La circoncisione nel Caraismo," Henoch 4 (1982): 65-82; eadem, Gli 
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It was after the rite of circumcision that the hazzan gave a name to 
the child. According to Ms Janina Eszwowicz, the Galician Karaites 
normally did not give the name of a still living relative to a new-born 
child—so that this new-born child would not push his elder relative into 
the other world.? This was done, apparently, also under the cultural 
influence of the Karaites’ Ashkenazic environment. 

The mother of a child remains ritually impure (murdar)” for six 
weeks after the birth of a boy, and twelve after a girl's birth. When 
the required time has passed, the mother takes a bath and goes to the 
synagogue (kensa) to be blessed by the hazzan. Afterwards, they go to the 
cemetery (zeret), the mother following the hazzan. It is from there that 
the ritual purity (¢ahorah) is imparted to the mother.” The hazzan cir- 
cumbulates the cemetery while pronouncing formulas of eternal peace 
for the dead and blessings for the mother and the new-born member 
of the community. The mother “measures” the cemetery with a thread 
that she holds in her hands. The congregation follows her and winds 
the thread back onto the spool. Later, they make a candle-wick out 
of this thread and the candle is lighted in the synagogue.” Ms Janina 
Eszwowicz informed me that children were not allowed to take part in 
this ceremony, only the hazzan and the female members of the com- 
munity. They were supposed to circumbulate the cemetery three times 
while holding the thread. The thread itself had to be made of flax, and 
only by a female Karaite (private communication, Halicz, May, 2002). 
According to Fahn, however, the hazzan was normally accompanied by 
two other male members of the community.” 

Grzegorzewski noted that there was a similar rite among the local 
Rabbanites, save that according to the Rabbanite tradition, the cemetery 
was "measured" by a stockinet of fabric. Later, this fabric was given 
to the poor for their dresses.’ Such “measuring” of a cemetery by a 
stockinet of fabric or a thread was common also in many other Jewish 
communities in Eastern Europe. It was usually done in the superstitious 


56 


ebrei Caraiti, 95-114; “Taqqanot Even Reshef,” 7-8. For general information on the 
rite of circumcision among the Jews, see John M. Ephron, Medicine and the German Jews 
(New Haven, 2001), 222-233. 

5 Sulimowicz, “Imiona Karaimów,” 4. 

°° Persian loanword. 

>” Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 205. 
Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica,” 273-274. 
5 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 205. 
Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica,” 274. 
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belief that if a cemetery’s borders were measured, it would not grow 
beyond those borders, and, consequently, new graves would not appear 
and people would not die. 


4.1.5. Passover and Making of Unleavened Bread 


One of the most important Jewish holidays is Passover, the festival com- 
memorating the deliverance of Israel’s first-born from God's judgement 
wrought on the Egyptians (Ex. 12:12—13; Ex. 13:2, 12), and also the 
wondrous liberation of the Jews from Egyptian bondage (Ex. 12:14—17). 
In Hebrew it is commonly called Pesah or Hag ha-Masot (The Festival 
of Unleavened Bread).°! 

In the 1920s Zarach Zarachowicz sent to ‘Tadeusz Kowalski a detailed 
description of the Galician Karaite tradition of making masot (unleav- 
ened bread) and reciting the Passover haggadah (here: a “narration,” or 
“recital”). As is evident from this text, the Karaite manner of celebrat- 
ing Passover was quite similar to that of their Ashkenazic neighbours.” 
Nevertheless, there were some important differences in terminology and 
in the manner of making unleavened bread. Passover itself is called in 
this text chydzy maccatarnyn (a Karaim translation of Heb. Hag ha-Masot) 
or chydzy pesachnyn.^* Unleavened bread is called maccatar (Heb. masah + 
Turk. pl. suf dar) and kiejynły etmek (GV Kar. “bread of misery”). Dough 
for the unleavened bread was made on a special table called żałkie. * The 
bread itself was decorated with various ornaments, which were made 
with small wooden knives called cemewic(ler). When the masah was ready 


9! Lev. 23, however, seems to distinguish between Pesah, which is set for the fourteenth 
day of the month, and Hag ha-Masot, appointed for the fifteenth day. 

® Z. Zarachowicz to T. Kowalski (10 Jan 1929, Halicz, GVKar) (AN PAN, K III-4, 
no. 122:2, fols. 76-77). 

5* For more on the differences between the Karaite and Rabbanite Passover tradi- 
tions, see Schur, Karatte Encyclopedia, 227—228; Nemoy, Karatie Anthology, 196-209. For 
a description of the Karaite Passover in Poland and Lithuania today, see Emanuela 
Trevisan Semi, “The Pasha Karaite Meal and the Process of Transformation of Con- 
temporary Lithuanian Karaism," in Nemzetiseg-Identitas (Debrecen, 1991): 398-402; 
Michał Jaroszyński, “Swieto Chydzy Tymbyłłarnyn,” Awazymyz 1 (4) (2000): 14; Traczyk, 
“Obrzędowość i obyczaje,” 65—66. 

st Cf. modern Kar. *Chydzy Tymbyllarnyn” (from tymbył —another Karaim name of 
the masah). Nevertheless, as Ms. Eszwowicz informed me, in Halicz masah was always 
called only masah (private communication, May, 2002). 

® The Karaim equivalent of Heb. lehem ani (Deut. 16:3). 

59 In the Troki dialect—tatky. According to Kowalski, this term is of Turkic origin 
(Tadeusz Kowalski, “Przyczynki do etnografii i dialektologii karaimskiej,” RO 5 (1927): 
206-209). Cf. Russian “toloch’/rastalkivat’ testo” (to knead dough). 
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to be put into the oven (the Karaites used the Slavic loanword piec), 
women threw a small piece of dough (called maccacyk malachka—'a small 
masah for an angel”) into the fire. In addition to the aforementioned 
masot made of flour, water, milk, and eggs, every Karaite householder 
made four special maccatar called micwotnikler (Heb. pl. misvot (duties) 
+ Slav. suff’ nik + Turk. pl. suff Zar). These maccałar did not have any 
ornaments, only the inscriptions 28 *1y DN} (bread of poverty/misery, 
amen) and TAN WIN NLN (masah and bitter herbs, amen).*” Accord- 
ing to Kowalski, Halicz Karaite maccatar were very similar to those of 
the local Rabbanites, of large size, decorated with traditional Jewish 
symbols such as fish, menorot, and some animals. * 


4.1.6. Observance of the Sabbath 


One very distinctive practice, which distinguished the Karaites from the 
Rabbanite Jews was their rigorous and strict observance of the Sab- 
bath. Biblical prescriptions regarding the Sabbath were confirmed and 
further elaborated by Anan ben David, seen by many as the founder 
of the proto-Karaite movement, in the eighth century A.D. In spite 
of the fact that biblical prescriptions put a strict ban on the kindling of 
fire on the Sabbath, Rabbanite Jews found many ways to circumvent 
this law. This is why from late medieval to early modern times, this 
originally puritan and strict weekly celebration became a merry feast 
with wine-drinking, singing, warm food, and lights kindled by Gentile 
servants (or by the Jews themselves on the day preceding the Sab- 
bath, i.e. before sunset on Friday).”” Menahem Bashyasi, an important 
fifteenth-century Byzantine Karaite philosopher and exegete, also tried 
to permit the kindling of Sabbath candles and lights. This innovation 
was accepted only in some Karaite communities (e.g. in Constantinople 
and in Troki) during the philosopher’s life-time.” In Halicz, however, 
the community remained as rigorous with regard to observance of 


9 Kowalski, "Przyczynki do etnografji,” 221—229. For the Troki Passover tradition, 
see ibid., 201-212. 

9$ AN PAN, K III-4, no. 122:1, fol. 36. The process of making these ornaments on 
masah was called in GVKar. cymeme macany. 

© Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 17-18. 

7? E.g. Rohrer's description of the Jewish Sabbath in Lwów in his Versuch, 149— 
150. 

7! Mann. Texts, 684. See more on the Crimean Karaites' strictness in observation 
of the Sabbath in Kizilov, Aaraites, 117—118. 
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the Sabbath as in Anan ben David’s times. On the Sabbath, Karaite 
houses and the synagogue remained dark and unheated—which was 
rather uncomfortable in view of the cold Galician winters. Food was not 
warmed either. This strict adherence to the biblical precepts produced 
a strong impression upon Joseph Rohrer: 


On the Sabbath, a Karaite does not kindle a light either at home or in 
the synagogue... Regardless of how dark it is in his synagogue at the 
beginning and for the duration of the Sabbath, he still lights no candle. 
No matter how cold the winter frost may be, a Karaite still does not allow 
any fire to be lit in his oven or in a fireplace.” 


On the Sabbath, the Karaites were supposed to come to the synagogue 
three times for prayers. On that day a special prayer was sung and 
seven Karaites would come to the Torah scroll for the Sabbath por- 
tion of the weekly reading. Only on the Sabbath did Karaite women 
dress themselves in their most expensive clothes, sometimes even with 
gold embroidery.” A glass of wine was blessed by the hazzan in the 
synagogue at the end of the Sabbath, and each Karaite blessed wine 
in his own house after the synagogue service.’ According to Fahn, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, during the winter frosts the Karaites 
could ask Gentiles to heat their houses.” This seems to be analogous 
to the Rabbanite practice of having a shabbes goy (Yiddish: literally, 
“Sabbath Gentile”) kindle fire on the Sabbath—and actually may have 
been introduced by the Karaites under the influence of their Rabbanite 
neighbours. 


4.1.7. Funeral Rites 


According to traditional Jewish law, anyone willingly or unwillingly 
coming into contact with a corpse, or entering a house in which there 
is a body, becomes fame (ritually impure) for seven days. Moreover, 


7 Rohrer, Versuch, 149. Cf. D.E, “Pis’mo iz Galitsii,” 74. Testimonies regarding the 
strict observance of the Sabbath by the Halicz Karaites in the nineteenth century 
contradict the statement of Mordecai b. Nisan Kukizów, who mentioned that the 
Karaites of Poland and Lithuania had been kindling candles on the Sabbath in the 
seventeenth century (Mordecai b. Nisan [Kukizow], “Dod Mordekhai,” 15a). Perhaps 
this was the situation in Kukizow, which was originally inhabited by emigrants from 
Troki, where the kindling of fire had been allowed. 

3. Ibid. 

™ Ibid. 

? Fahn, *Ha-Qara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 
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every open vessel inside such a house becomes impure.’ Nevertheless, 
in post-Temple times, in most Jewish communities, these regulations 
were either suspended or considerably relaxed. Medieval Karaite leaders 
considered that the rules governing this form of ritual impurity should 
be suspended because the Jewish nation was in Exile. To illustrate this by 
an example, biblical texts used the term “tent” for a house. Therefore, 
the Byzantine Karaite exegete Elijah Bashyagi suggested not making 
analogy between the “tent” and the *house"—and considering the 
house wherein a dead body was lying to be ritually pure.” Later Karaite 
thinkers, however, were dissatisfied with this view, and considered the 
prescriptions concerning ritual uncleanliness of the dead (Heb. fumat 
ha-met) to be binding even in post- Temple times.* Thus, in order not 
to incur the state of impurity, later Karaites tried to avoid any contact 
with the dead, and hired non-Karaites to perform the burial. Because 
of the fact that this strict rule and the necessity to hire non-Karaite 
morticians caused many financial difficulties, the Karaites of the Near 
East endeavoured to abolish this regulation already in the fourteenth 
century. At that time, though, these attempts were not crowned with 
success."? According to John Covel, the English chaplain in Constanti- 
nople, the local Karaite community was hiring Rabbanite morticians 
to bury their dead during the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless, by that time the Karaites were allowed to perform buri- 
als themselves in case “the Rab[banites] out of peevishnesse will not 
assist them." ?? It seems that by the end of the eighteenth century (and 
certainly in the first half of the nineteenth century), the Karaites of the 
Crimea and the Ottoman Empire had already been allowed to enter a 
house in which there was a dead body, as well as to perform the burial 
themselves.? In the Karaite communities of Lithuania, however, regula- 
tions concerning tumat ha-met were considered binding at least until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century.” 


% See Numbers 19:14—16; Haggai 2:13. 

7” Introduction to Karaite Judaism, 97. 

For a discussion, see Goldberg, Aaraite Liturgy, 40—44. 

7? Mann, Texts, 593, ft. 50. 

2 J. van den Berg, “John Covel’s Letter on the Karaites (1677),” in Jewish-Christian 
Relations in the Seventeenth Century, ed. by J. van den Berg and E. van der Wall (Dordrecht, 
1988), 140. 

5! Mann, Texts, 760, 1372. 

® Ibid., 593, ft. 50, 1370-1372, no. 165 (a letter from Abraham b. Mordecai of 
Poniewież to Simcha b. Joseph of Gózleve (1784). C£ Akhiezer, Dvorkin, “Ktovot 
ha-masevot,” 233-234. 
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In Karaite Galicia prescriptions concerning ritual impurity of the 
dead were observed in an especially strict and rigorous manner. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, the Galician Karaites were not allowed to be 
present during the death of their relatives. A Karaite who, by accident, 
happened to witness the death of his relative, was supposed to run 
immediately to the Dniester, which was situated next to the Karaite 
quarter of Halicz, and dive into the water as deeply as possible in order 
to wash away the impurity.** The room of the deceased also had to be 
purified—and the walls were supposed to be scraped and washed." This 
is why the Karaites of Halicz, as soon as they noticed the symptoms 
of approaching death in any of their relatives, usually simply left the 
house in order to avoid contact with the ritually impure dead body. 
The Austrian traveller Joseph Rohrer was shocked when he discovered 
this practice among otherwise rational and “enlightened” Karaites. In 
his opinion, this tradition inevitably led to a number of people being 
buried as Scheintodte (Germ. “appearing to be dead”), instead of being 
properly treated or cured medically.” 

In view of these practices, there was an obvious problem: Who 
would bury the dead if any contact with a corpse results in such a 
severe violation of purity laws? For this purpose, dying Karaites were 
overseen by local Rabbanites, members of the so-called hevrah qaddishah 
(“holy confraternity;" in the Early Modern period, the term referring 
to a group of morticians who take upon themselves the task of burial 
of deceased members of the community). Rabbanite morticians were 
also hired to carry out all the other funeral procedures, such as wash- 
ing the body of the deceased, carrying the coffin, and performing the 
interment itself. Karaite relatives of the deceased were allowed to 


8 Perhaps in conformity with prescriptions of medieval Karaite sages (Goldberg, 
Karate Liturgy, 42). This rigorous tradition of purification by running water was also 
practised by the Karaites of Hit (modern Iraq). Even in the mid-twentieth century, 
members of the Hit community used to immerse themselves in the Euphrates twice a 
day, before the morning and evening prayers (Simon Szyszman, “Une Visite au Caire," 
Vetus Testamentum 4:2 (1954): 203—204). Thus, their tradition was still very different 
from that of the Galicians. A similar funeral rite was practised by the Turkic-speaking 
Krymchaki Jews in the Crimea. Men who did not want to take part in the burial, and 
all women, were supposed to remain on the bank of the Karasu (Oarasu) river and wash 
their faces and hands with water (Igor' Achkinazi, “Pogrebal’nyi obriad krymchakov,” 
Materialy po Arkheologii, Istorii i Etnografii Tavridy 3 (1993): 195). 

8t Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 111—113. 

5 Ibid., 112. 
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observe the burial only through the cemetery’s fence.** Burials usually 
took place not more than 24 hours after the death, and the price paid 
to the hevrah qaddishah for performing the whole ritual varied between 
two and four ducats. This price was very high, and even the Yiddish 
newspaper Der Freund rebuked the local Rabbanite hevrah qaddishah for 
demanding too much money from the Karaites.? 

The problem of carrying out the funeral procedure is reflected in 
a highly interesting Karaite tale. According to this tale, three pious 
Karaite merchants from Halicz were away from home, in the market 
town of Rozdol in the vicinity of Lwów, when one of them, Isaac ben 
Samuel, died of cholera. Being forbidden by religious law to carry out 
funerals by themselves, and having no possibility to transfer Isaac back 
to Halicz, the Karaites had to ask the local Rabbanite hevrah gaddishah to 
see to the funeral arrangements. After some discussion, the local rabbis 
agreed to bury Isaac in the Rabbanite cemetery on the condition that 
the Karaite had to be interred outside the cemetery's fence.** 

Because of a conflict with Rabbanite morticians in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the funeral rites were radically altered. According to Fahn, 
this conflict took place in 1848, after the death of Samuel ben Levi 
Leonowicz, the important leader of the community and the brother of 
the hazzan Abraham Leonowicz.? In the course of the burial, the Rab- 
banite hevrah qaddishah somehow insulted the honour of the deceased. 
The sources do not specify how they did it, but we may assume that 
the morticians did not observe all of the necessary funeral rituals. In 
one of his earlier reports, Fahn remarked that Rabbanite morticians, 
in fact, always desecrated the bodies of dead Karaites as some sort of 
weird “revenge.” For some reason this phrase is absent in his later 
publications. 


8 Ibid., 111-112. 

87 D. E, *Pis'mo," 74-75. 

88 Reuven Fahn, Me-aggadot ha-Qera'im (Vienna, n.d.), 6-8; idem, Legenden der Karaiten 
(Vienna-Warsaw-New-York, 1921), 14—20. The fact of the interment of a Karaite within 
the Rabbanite cemetery (and not outside) was attested at least once, in Adrianople 
(Edirne), where the Karaite Moses Jerushalmi was buried in the Rabbanite cemetery in 
1702 (Danon, “Karaites in European Turkey,” 343). It seems that Rabbanites, in turn, 
also could be buried in Karaite cemeteries. E.g. a few Rabbanites were buried in Gufut- 
Oal'eh Karaite cemetery in the Crimea (e.g. Firkowicz, Avne Zikkaron, 93, no. 353). 

® See his tombstone inscription (Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 49, ft.1). In his earlier publica- 
tion, Fahn mistakenly stated that this conflict took place in 1840/1 (Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im 
be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140). 

9? Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 
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The Karaites, who somehow found out that the honour of the 
deceased had been insulted, informed the hazzan. Faced with this 
problem, Leonowicz was forced to change the religious law. He issued 
a special taqqanah which permitted the Karaites to inter their dead by 
themselves. The number of those performing the procedure was not 
supposed to exceed two persons.’ It seems that initially it was not easy 
for the Karaites to perform this ritual. In order to avoid the impurity 
of contact with the dead, it was decided that each coffin would have 
a layer of cotton-wool inside, so that while carrying the coffin to the 
cemetery, the Karaite morticians would be separated from the body by 
an additional layer. * Nevertheless, even after this procedure was insti- 
tuted, the Karaite morticians were supposed to purify themselves with 
water.” The Karaites usually placed candles at the head and at the feet 
of a deceased person; their number was supposed to be in accordance 
with the age of the deceased. The funeral procession was headed by 
men, followed by the coffin-bearers, and finally by women.” The coffin 
was first taken to the synagogue and then to the cemetery.” 

In the nineteenth century, similar changes to the funeral procedure, 
which allowed the Karaites to perform burials themselves, were accepted 
in other East European Karaite communities as well.°° By the 1920s 
the Halicz Karaites, apparently under the influence of their Rabbanite 
neighbours, had developed a tradition of celebrating the so-called edgen- 
kinłer (Yidd. Yortsait, i.e. a commemoration day) with long and solemn 


9! Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 49; idem, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 
140. According to one of Fahn’s early articles, it was from the Crimea that the Gali- 
cians received permission to change their funeral rite (idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” 
Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177). 

® Le. to carry the dead be-aron tokh aron (Heb. “in a coffin within a coffin”) (Fahn, 
*Le-qorot," 49, ft. 2). 

3 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 

% Ibid. 

?» This is according to the story “Sevel ha-yerushah” (The yoke of inheritance) by 
Reuven Fahn (see his “Me-hayyei,” 218—219). In this story, which contains a detailed 
ethnographic description the Karaite funeral rite, Fahn narrates the tale of Rivka 
(Rebecca), a Karaite woman, who cannot come to her father's funeral because of her 
being ritually impure (menstruating) at the time of the burial. It is unlclear whether 
Fahn based this tale on a real story or not. 

% Cf the funeral rite of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Israeli, Lithuanian, 
and Crimean Karaite communities in Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 141—174; Traczyk, *Obrzę 
dowość,” 73; Kizilov, Karaites, 122-123. We possess virtually no data on the funeral rite 
of the Karaites of Volhynia and Kukizów. 
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funeral repasts—something that their rigorous ancestors would hardly 
have approved.” 


4.1.8. Marriage Laws 


Traditional Judaism regards marriage as a religious duty. There are 
considerable differences between Karaite and Rabbanite marriage 
practices. First of all, the Karaites have different laws of incest. Thus, 
for example, even a husband’s and wife's remote relatives are forbid- 
den to marry each other. Moreover, a marriage between an uncle and 
a niece (and a marriage between cousins), which is allowed by Rab- 
banite Judaism, is not permitted in Karaism, as relations between an 
aunt and a nephew are forbidden in the Bible.” In spite of the fact 
that in many places mixed marriages between Karaites and Rabbanites 
were allowed, there constantly arose some legal complications, since 
the Karaite marriage contract (ketubbah) and divorce writ (get) differed 
considerably from those of the Talmudic Jews. 

Jan Grzegorzewski mentioned that in Halicz engagement was nor- 
mally preceded by the so-called sadchanlyk, i.e. matchmaking. For this 
purpose Karaite bachelors used so-called sadchantar,'” whose task was 
to go to the bride’s parents’ house for matchmaking. Matchmakers 
discussed the conditions of the marriage, especially the amount of 
nedan/nidunja (from Heb. nedunyah—dowry) and kałyn (bride-money). 
The engagement ceremony was called kelesmek.'°! A highly detailed 
description of a Karaite wedding in Halicz was left by Reuven Fahn. 
The author mentions that such weddings took place very rarely—and 
always attracted much attention in the small town of Halicz. Karaite 
Street, usually still and empty, was hectic and full of people on a wedding 
day. Among those who attended the ceremony were not only Karaites, 
but also local Ashkenazim and Christians. The Karaites delayed the 


” Jan Grzegorzewski, draft entitled “Pogrzeb” (AN PAN, K III-6, no. 16). For 
Karaite criticism of grave visitations by the Rabbanites as a superstition, see E. Ash- 
tor, “Prolegomena to the Medieval History of Oriental Jewry,” JOR n.s. 50:2 (1959): 
164. 

93 Lasker, “Karaite Judaism,” 1813; Schur, Karaite Encyclopedia, 143-144, 170, esp. 
242—244; see also excerpts from Anan b. David in Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 18-19. 

*9 Lasker, “Karaite Judaism,” 1815-1816. In Halicz mixed Rabbanite-Karaite 
marriages were generally forbidden. 

100 Grzegorzewski translated this term as “cichomowny” (those who speak quietly). 
This word is absent from ARPS. 

101 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16. 
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beginning of a marriage ceremony until very late, when most non- 
Karaites had already left. The ceremony itself always took place on 
a Thursday evening, i.e. at the beginning of the day preceding the 
Sabbath.' According to Fahn, the wedding clothes were called letnike, 
whereas shoshvinim were called kum and kuma.'” The ceremony was 
performed under the huppah—the wedding canopy—which represents 
God's presence, shelter, and protection. The whole ceremony, including 
benedictions and bridal songs, was in Hebrew, and only the marriage 
contract itself (Heb. ketubbah or shetar'* ketubbah) was read in Karaim. 
Before the reading of the marriage contract, the hazzan bestrewed 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom with ashes and oats (ashes as 
a symbol of sorrow for the destruction of the Temple, and oats as a 
symbol of fertility).'” According to Jan Grzegorzewski, only one song, 
Bu oł byenc kinimizni kuvanaik (GV Kar. “Let us celebrate this happy day 
of ours") was traditionally sung in Karaim.'° The groom was often 
allowed to make the so-called shabbat hatan, which means that he was 
allowed to read the Sabbath portion from the Torah to the congrega- 
tion before the beginning of the wedding. 

In spite of the fact that the marriage ceremony of the Galician 
Karaites (as described in these sources) seems to be highly similar to 
that of the Rabbanite Jews, the local Ashkenazim often found this 
ceremony to be too primitive. As one of the Rabbanite inhabitants 


10? AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16. In the nineteenth-century Crimea it was 
traditional to perform the final part of the wedding ceremony at about midnight 
(Solomon Beim, Pamiat^ o Chufut-Kale (Odessa, 1862), 63-81). 

103 Heb. shoshvin/ shoshvinah —best man/female companion of a bride. In GVKar. 
usually sosbin/sosbintar (see the description of Z. Zarachowicz's marriage from Dec. 
1929: I. Abrahamowicz to S. Szapszal, Polish and Hebrew; Halicz, 22 Dec. 1929 in 
MS LMAB E.142, no. 172a, fols. 14-15). On kum/kuma see above. 

10t In GVKar. pronounced also as setar; in archaic English starr (credit agreement). 
See Halicz Karaite ketubbot in the Yurchenko MSS. 

15 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 220-223; idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 
(1894): 177; idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. Cf. MS 
LMAB E. 142, no. 172a, fols. 14—15. 

106 For a full text of the song, see AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16; LMAB F 305, 
no. 102, fols. 251r-252v. Grzegorzewski recorded one more wedding song in Karaim 
with the refrain hatan da kalah (GV Kar. “a groom and a bride") (ibid., no. 17). 

17 MS LMAB E142, no. 172a, fols. 14-15. Cf. the Karaite wedding rite in other 
countries of the world: Beim, Pamiat^, 63-81; Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 122-126 (based 
largely on Solomon Beim); Tadeusz Kowalski, “Piesni obrzędowe w narzeczu Kara- 
imów z Trok,” RO 3 (1925): 216-254; Mann, Texts, 754—755; Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 
274-312; by modern Karaite authors (with caution): Traczyk, “Obrzędowość,” 69-72 
and Emiliia Lebedeva, Svad’by (Simferopol’, 2003), 13—53. 
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of Halicz informed Joseph Rohrer, the Karaite marriage rite was too 
plain to be called a proper religious ceremony: “kann man das Religion 
heißen [?]; so paar einfache Worte!”!” 


4.2. Karaim, a Turko-Judeo-Slavic Language: History, Literature, and Folklore 


4.2.1. Position of Halicz Karaim among Other Turkic and jewish Languages: 
Survey of Its Phonology, Lexicon, and Literature 


Hebrew, Karaim, and two Slavic languages—Polish and Ruthenian/ 
Ukrainian—were the main languages used by the Galician Karaites 
from the late Middle Ages until today. In this subchapter, I will ana- 
lyze the linguistic features and historical development of the Galician- 
Volhynian (Western) dialect of the Karaim language and will also survey 
the literary activity in Western Karaim, with specific emphasis on the 
authors from Galicia. 

While retaining Hebrew largely as the language of liturgy, scholarly 
works and correspondence, Polish-Lithuanian Karaite communities 
adopted the Turkic Karaim language as the language of everyday use. 
Karaim, the Turkic language of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites, had 
been traditionally called by them leshon Qedar (Heb. “the language of 
the Kedarites")'? or, rarely, leshon Yishma'el (Heb. “the language of the 
Ishmaelites”).'!° In Turkic languages, Karaim is also called K(QJaray tili, 
K(Q)arayge or K(Q)araimge. Some nineteenth-century Karaite authors also 
called it Chagatay/Jagatay.!!! This definition is quite misleading because 
the real Chagatai (Çağatay) language, which had been spoken in the late 
Middle Ages and early modern times in many Central Asian countries 


108 


Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 116. 

Here used in the sense of the "language of nomads,” since the Kedarites, sons 
of Kedar (Oedar), were normally referred to as “nomads” in the Bible. Sometimes 
Hebrew sources used this term to denote some other languages (e.g. Arabic). 

110 [n the sense of “the language of Muslims;" normally this term was used to 
denote Ottoman Turkish and/or Arabic. 

11 See the collection of poems in the Northern Karaim by Noah b. Yeshua from 
Birza (O^rY23), 1603 (NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 71). On the title page of this manuscript, 
Abraham Firkowicz calls the language of this collection Chagatay VANY). In passing, 
it is important to mention that this manuscript is one of the earliest collections of 
Karaim poetry known to date. For more information on Firkowicz's use of the term 
Chagatay/Jagatay, see Shapira, “Miscellanea Judaeo-Turkica," 491—492. 
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as a lingua franca, is certainly different from Karaim.'” Early students 
of Karaim often called it “Tatar / Tartarish,” in spite of the fact that 
many of them clearly saw the difference between the ‘Tatar languages 
and the ‘Turkic language of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites.''? Reuven 
Fahn was, perhaps, the first who noted that the Karaites of Halicz 
used a separate Turkic language, which they called “Karait”.!!* The 
Karaim language exists in two dialects. The Galician-Volhynian dialect 
(sometimes also called “Western Karaim") was spoken by the Karaites 
of Halicz and Luck, whereas Lithuanian Karaites used the so-called 
“Troki” variety of the language (a.k.a. “Northern Karaim”).'5 After 
1944, because of various (more ideological than academic) reasons, the 
Karaite dialect (or ethnolect) of the Crimean Tatar language, which 
had been used by the Crimean, Odessa, and Russian Karaites, was 
often misleadingly called “Karaim.”''° In fact, however, the Crimean 
Karaites certainly spoke dialectal varieties of the Crimean Tatar and 
Turkish languages. 

Karaim is one of the Kypchak languages of the Oguz-Kypchak sub- 
group of Common Turkic languages belonging to the ‘Turkic branch of 
the Altaic family of languages. Its grammar and vocabulary are quite 
similar to the language of the Codex Cumanicus, a famous trilingual 


112 See Janos Eckmann, “Das Tschaghataische,” in PTF, vol. 1, 138-160. 

!5 E.g. Mann, “Texts,” 715; Jan Grzegorzewski called it “ein türk-tatarischer Dia- 
lekt” while Karl Foy studied *karaimisch-tiirkische Sprachproben” (Grzegorzewski, 
“Türk-tatarischer Dialekt;” Karl Foy, “Karaimisch-türkische Sprachproben aus Kalič in 
Galizien,” Mittheilungen des Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen 1 (1898): 172-184). Radloff 
called Karaim “tatarisch” throughout his article, but at its end suddenly realized his 
mistake and defined the language as “die karaimische Mundart” or “die Sprache der 
Karaimen von Lithauen und Volhynien” (Wilhelm Radloff, “Bericht über eine Reise 
zu den Karaimen der westlichen Gouvernements,” Melanges Asiatiques tirós du Bulletin de 
l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg 9 (1887): 415—416). 

!4 Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:16 (1897): 130. 

!5 For an analysis of the historical development of the Galician-Volhynian (i.e. 
Western) variety of the Karaim language, see Mikhail Kizilov, “Faithful Unto Death: 
Language, Tradition, and the Disappearance of the East European Karaite Commu- 
nities,” East European jewish Affairs 36:1 (2006): 73-93. On Northern (Troki) Karaim, 
see (with caution) Timur Kocaoğlu, and Mykolas Firkovićius, Karay. The Trakai Dialect 
(Munich, 2006); Mykolas Firkovicius, Mier karajce iirianiam (Vilnius, 1996). 

!5 For the most recent example of this tendency, see Henryk Jankowski, “A Bible 
Translation into the Northern Crimean Dialect of Karaim,” Studia Orientalia Societas Ori- 
entalis Fennica 82 (1997): 1-84. See the critique of this concept in Shapira, “Miscellanea 
Judaeo-Turkica," 475-496; idem, “Tendencies and Agenda in Karaite and Karaite- 
related Studies in Eastern Europe in the 20th Century,” Pinkas 1 (2006): 333-355; S. R. 
Izidinova, “Sovremennoe sostoianie i problemy izucheniia krymskotatarskogo iazyka,” 


Materialy po Arkheologü, Istorii i Etnografii Tavridy 3 (1993): 203. 
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Kypchak-Latin-Persian dictionary, which was composed in the Cri- 
mea in the fourteenth century! The linguist Paul Wexler, however, 
questioned this typological attribution of Karaim and raised a discus- 
sion as to whether Karaim should be classified as a Jewish language. !'® 
Indeed, if one uses, for example, such terms as “Judeo-Persian” or 
“Judeo-Arabic” to denote Persian and Arabic spoken by the Jews in the 
Near East, why not call the language of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites 
“Judeo-Kypchak” or *Judeo-Cuman"? Karaim follows more or less the 
same language pattern as Yiddish: it preserved a vernacular non-Jewish 
language in its medieval variety (in this case, Kypchak) while enrich- 
ing it with a number of Hebrew and Slavic loanwords. Furthermore, 
as in all Jewish languages, Karaim is characterized by its innovative 
use of Hebrew-Aramaic loanwords.''” Wexler tried to reconstruct the 
historical development of the Karaim language using the following 
linguistic chain: Hebrew > Judeo-Aramaic > Judeo-Persian — Judeo 
(or Kareo-) Arabic > Kareo-Greek > Kareo-Turkic (i.e. Karaim). 
Nevertheless, the scholar himself did not give a conclusive answer to 
the question of linguistic evolution of Karaim, and stated that this 
issue needs further elucidation." Eva Agnes Csató, who considers 
Karaim a Turkic language, characterized it as a contact-influenced or 
contracting language.” 

Irrespective of whether one considers Karaim a Turkic, Jewish, or 
Judeo-Turkic idiom, this language represents a highly curious linguistic 
phenomenon which has been a focus of interest for many specialists in 
Turkic and Jewish languages. From the Turkological point of view, it is 
interesting for the following reasons: 1) Karaim is the only survivor of 


17 About this dictionary and its language, see Peter Golden, “The Codex Cumani- 


cus,” in Central Asian Monuments, ed. H. Paksoy (Istanbul, 1992); Annemarie von Gabain, 
“Die Sprache des Codex Cumanicus,” in PTF, vol. 1, 46-73. 

118 Wexler is mainly known as the author of a rather extravagant hypothesis concern- 
ing the mixed Turko-Slavic origin of Ashkenazic Jewry (Paul Wexler, The Ashkenazic Jews: 
a Slavo- Turkic People in Search of a Jewish Identity (Columbus, Ohio, 1993)). Nevertheless, 
here his argumentation seems very sound. 

!9 E.g. GVKar. melechówna (queen) < Heb. melekh (king); GVKar. kanuz / kavodunuz 
(sir) < Heb. kavod (honour). 

12 Wexler, “Is Karaite a Jewish language?" 48. One can, in principle, agree with 
Wexler's linguistic chain. In my opinion, though, taking into account the fact that the 
Karaites most likely emigrated to Poland-Lithuania directly from the Goldern Horde, 
they could have skipped the “Kareo-Greek” step. This suggestion may be corroborated 
by the small number of Greek loanwords in Karaim. 

121 Eva Agnes Csató, “Should Karaim be ‘Purer’ than Other European Languages?" 
Studia Turcologica Cracoviensia 5 (1998): 81-83. 
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the Kypchak languages in Eastern Europe; 2) Karaim is one of the few 
Turkic languages spoken by a non-Muslim population; 3) Karaim offers 
an opportunity to date the Arabic and Persian component in ‘Turkic 
languages; 4) together with the Krymchak and Karaite ethnolects of 
the Crimean ‘Tatar language, Karaim is a Turkic language which has 
been heavily influenced by Hebrew and Slavic languages.'” The last 
point makes this language attractive also for specialists in Jewish and 
Slavic languages. 

The Galician-Volhynian dialect of Karaim had a number of par- 
ticular phonological features which made it very different from Troki 
Karaim. Such consonants as $ and č were replaced by 5'? and ts;'** 
the sound dž was pronounced as dz,'” while the vowels 6 and ii were 
replaced by e and i. ** The phoneme g was frequently pronounced as 
the south-Russian fricative y (h).'*’ Scholars are still discussing the origin 
of these phonological features. The most radical theory is probably 
the hypothesis which refers to common features between the Karaim 
and Balkar languages and suggests the possible place of origin of the 
Halicz Karaites as the Caucasus or some other part of the former 
Khazar kingdom. ** More reasonable, it seems, is the theory which 
explains these features by the fairly late (eighteenth/nineteenth centu- 
ries) influence of Yiddish, Polish, and Ruthenian, the languages of the 
Galician-Volhynian Karaites immediate neigbours—Jews, Poles, and 
Ruthenians.'?? This theory may be strengthened by the observation of 
Tadeusz Kowalski who noticed that most of the eighteenth-century 
Galician-Volynian manuscripts showed Troki and not Halicz-Luck pho- 
nological features. Kowalski tried to explain this phenomenon either 
by the influence of the language of the Troki emigrants to Kukizów, 


1? These four reasons for Turkological interest in Karaim were summarized by 
Paul Wexler in his “The Byelorussian Impact on Karaite and Yiddish,” The Journal of 
Byelorussian Studies 4 (1980): 99. 

73 E.g, isil (green) instead of yeşil. 

1a This is why the Karaites normally pronounced the name of their native town, 
Halicz, as Halits or Helits. 

75 E.g. dzan (soul, man) instead of dZan. 

126 E.g, kelmek (shirt) instead of kólmek; kin (day) instead of kün. 

7 E.g. tohuz (nine) instead of toguz. 

"5 Vadim Mireev, “Kratkii ocherk iazyka karaimov Zapadnoi Ukrainy,” Caraimica 2 
(2007): 28; Jankowski, *Karaims of the Crimea,” 85. 

179 Foy, “Karaimisch-türkische Sprachproben,” 180; Munkäcsi,”Karäisch-tatarische 
Hymnen,” 189; Dan Shapira (private communication). Indeed, many of these pho- 
nological features may be found in local Slavic and Yiddish dialects (e.g. Rusinskyt 
Jazyk, passim). 
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or by the fact that the current Halicz phonology developed only in 
the nineteenth century.'*° The mid-eighteenth-century GVKar text by 
Simcha-Isaac Lucki, published by Dan Shapira, also shows only the 
partial presence of typical Galician-Volhynian phonological features.'*! 
This appears to be more evidence that even in the mid-eighteenth 
century, the Galician-Volhynian variety of the Karaim language did 
not possess its current phonological features. 


* o k * 


The earliest studies on the Galician variety of the Karaim language 
were published at the end of the nineteenth century. * It was then that 
a few Russian and Austrian Orientalists discovered the small Galician 
Karaite community, and with enthusiasm and fascination started study- 
ing its unique and idiosyncratic Judeo-Turkic language. One of them, 
Wilhelm Radloff, a famous Russian Turkologist, visited Wilna, Troki, 
and Łuck in 1887. This scholar, who was not fully aware of the differ- 
ences between the Troki and Galician-Volynian dialects of the language, 
collected a number of Karaite manuscripts and published part of the 
translation of the Book of Job in the Troki and Halicz dialects.” Even 
more interesting was the article by Karl Foy who published the first 
Sprachproben of the Galician dialect in 1898. Unfortunately, his study 
contained several grave errors committed because of the fact that he 
himself did not gather his linguistic data, and relied on the samples of 
the Galician dialect recorded by Halicz school teachers.'** 

About the same time, in the late nineteenth/early twentieth centuries, 
not only linguists, but also the Galician Karaites themselves, started 
to be interested in the scholarly study of their language. Leon ben 
Samuel Eszwowicz, a sixteen-year-old Karaite pupil in Halicz, showed 
Grzegorz Smólski a small manuscript textbook of Karaim grammar 
which he composed at the beginning of the twentieth century. Smólski 
had written down some examples of Karaim words with their Polish 


130 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2/2, fol. 31. 

?! Shapira, “Miscellanea Judaeo-Turkica,” 480-484. 

132 Grzegorzewski, “Tiirk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 1-80; Munkácsi, “Karäisch-tatarische 
Hymnen," 185-209. 

133 Radloff, “Bericht,” 403-416. According to Dan Shapira, this translation appeared 
in 1890, in a limited number of copies, without the cover page (Shapira, “Tendencies 
and Agenda”). 

?* Furthermore, later these Sprachproben were edited by the school inspector, B. A. 
Baranowski (Foy, *Karaimisch-türkische Sprachproben," 172-184). 
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translation and urged the young man to continue his attempts and to 
complete an entire textbook. Smólski suggested that the young Karaite 
grammarian should continue his studies in Kraków. * 

The necessity of proper academic teaching of Hebrew to Karaite 
youth compelled Noah (Nowach) Szulimowicz, another educated Gali- 
cian Karaite, to compile a short textbook of the Hebrew language in ten 
lessons in the 1920s. The textbook consisted of the alphabet, phonetic 
rules, grammar exercises, Biblical passages, a small dictionary, and 
grammatical explanations in Polish, German, Hebrew, and Karaim.!'*° 
Unfortunately, none of these attempts to compose modern grammati- 
cal textbooks similar to those of the Karaites’ Slavic or Ashkenazic 
neighbours was ever published. 

A few important publications were issued in interwar Poland." After 
the Second World War, when Galicia was annexed by the Soviet Union, 
the study of the local Karaim dialect was practically abandoned.'** The 
unique language of the almost extinct Galician Karaite community 
again became an object of academic studies after the downfall of the 


135 Some parts of this textbook were published in Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 547-548, 
564—565. Smólski described Eszwowicz as a “beautiful stxteen-year old dark-haired boy 
with with a very intelligent face and glittering eyes, which were black as coal.” Eszwo- 
wicz continued his education in the Karaite religious college in Eupatoria. His teacher 
was none other than the famous Crimean Karaite pedagogue, poet and enlightener 
Elijah Kazaz (1832-1912) (“Dzymatynda Halicnin,” AA 7 (1934): 25). Later, in the 
1920s-1930s, he worked as a teacher of the Karaim language and religion in Halicz 
(Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karayims'ka hromada,” 7; “Dzymatynda Halicnin,” KA 7 (1934): 
25). It seems that the proverb in GVKar. “jaksy ićki chor sawut berhen” (“good drink 
served in a bad vessel,” with a commentary “about a learned, but silent Eszwowicz") 
was dedicated to Leon Eszwowicz (Kowalski, “Materjaty karaimskie,” 24). 

136 This textbook is kept among the Yurchenko MSS. The textbook was given 
as a present to Leon Szulimowicz (most likely in the 1920s). Nowach Szulimowicz 
(1906-1970?) was the author of a few articles for MK; he is also mentioned by Tadeusz 
Kowalski as one of the persons who helped him in collecting his Karaim materials. 
In 1927 he helped Z. Zarachowicz to edit the Karaim translation of Jeremiah. In 
the 1920-1930s he studied in the faculty of medicine of the Jagellonian University 
in Krakow. At the same time, he attended Tadeusz Kowalski’s Turkological seminars 
(Sulimowicz, “Znaczenie Halickich Karaimów,” 42). 

137 Kowalski, “Przyczynki,” 201-239; Ananjasz Zajączkowski, Syfiksy imenne i czasown- 
tkowe w języku zachodniokaraimskim (Krakow, 1932) (Zajączkowski himself was a renowned 
Polish Orientalist of Karaite origin). 

'88 Several Soviet Orientalists published surveys of the grammar of GVKar in 
larger studies (e.g. Kenesbay Musaev, Grammatika karaimskogo yazyka. Fonetika i morfologiya 
(Moscow, 1964). 
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Soviet Union in 1991.? The single existing primer of the Karaim 
language (in its Northern, Lithuanian variety) appeared in 1996.'*° 
The exact reasons and circumstances which forced early Karaite 
believers to adopt Karaim as their Umgangssprache and the historical 
development of the Karaim language will be discussed below. 


4.2.2. The Karaim Language in Medieval and Early Modern Period 


Unfortunately, the exact time and precise historical circumstances under 
which the Kypchak language was adopted by the medieval Karaite 
community as the main language of everyday use still remain unclear. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to assume that it occurred between the twelfth 
and the fourteenth centuries, at the time of Cuman and Tatar domina- 
tion over the Desht-i Kypchak, when Kypchak was used as the lingua franca 
of the region.’ The earliest Karaite settlers (who were, undoubtedly, 
Kypchak-speaking by that time) appeared in the territories belonging 
to present-day Poland, Lithuania, Crimea, and Western Ukraine in the 
late Middle Ages, not later than from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries. These two factors, namely, the adoption of the ‘Turkic Kyp- 
chak language and the resettlement in Eastern Europe, happened to 
be the major features that defined the historical development of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Karaites as an East European ethnic minority. 
Karaim was perhaps the least advantageous language for the com- 
munity’s needs: it was used exclusively as an internal family language of 
every day use. ‘Thus, the Karaites could not employ it for communica- 
tion with their neighbours, the Slavs and the Jews. Furthermore, they 


'89 Alexander Dubiński, *Phonetische Merkmale des Luck-Halicz Dialektes der 
karaimischen Sprache,” in his Caraimica. Prace Karaimoznawcze (Warsaw, 1994), 129-140; 
Eva Agnes Csató, “The Documentation of the Endangered Halych Karaim Language,” 
in Halych i halyts'ka zemlia v derzhavotvorchykh protsesakh Ukrainy (Ivano-Frankivs'k-Halych, 
1988), 282-283; eadem, “The Karaim Language in Halych,” in Karaimy Halycha, 
135-139. Especially important are the articles by Dan Shapira: *Miscellanea Judaeo- 
Turkica;" idem, *Turkic Languages". 

40 Firkovićius, Mier karajce ürianiam. 

“1 Desht-t Kypchak (“The Cuman Steppe”) was the name used by Arab and Persian 
writers for defining the whole territory of the steppes of the Azov and Northern Black 
Sea area. See the testimony of Petachia of Regensburg/Ratisbon (1170s), who men- 
tioned certain Jewish minim (Heb. “heretics”), who did not recognize the Talmud and 
lived among the Cumans of southern Russia. One may cautiously suggest that these 
“heretics” were, in fact, early Karaite settlers (Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratisbon, Who, in 
the Latter End of the Twelfth Century, Visited Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, Armenia, 
Assiria, Syria, the Holy Land, and Greece, transl. Dr A. Benisch (London, 1861), 6-9). 
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could hardly use it with their brethren in the Crimea and Lithuania 
because of the number of dialectal differences (in medieval and early 
modern times the normative language of the Karaites’ correspondence 
was Hebrew; Radloff's Troki informants stated that Karaim was so 
different from Tatar that in order to communicate with the Crimean 
Karaites in the nineteenth century they had to use Russian).'? Further- 
more, the communication between the Karaites of Halicz with those 
of Troki was also hampered by a number of phonological and lexical 
differences. Up until the interwar period, Karaim was seldom used 
for literary and liturgical purposes—the main literary language was, 
certainly, Hebrew. Both spoken and literary Karaim was saturated with 
Hebrew and Slavic loanwords, and its grammar was strongly influenced 
by the grammatical structures of the Slavic languages. 

In the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites 
continued using Hebrew as their “sacred language,” the language of 
liturgy, correspondence, and scholarly treatises. In this period Karaim 
was used mostly for everyday purposes. We may be certain, however, that 
this situation started to change from the end of the sixteenth century 
onwards. From this time, Karaim was used not only for quotidian needs, 
but also as a literary language. The first attempts at literary writing 
in Karaim were represented mostly by liturgical poems- piyyutim and 
ginot (elegies).'** The earliest samples of poetry in Karaim come from 
the end of the sixteenth century. They were composed by the famous 
Lithuanian Karaite intellectual, polemicist, and communal leader, Isaac 
ben Abraham Troki. What is even more interesting, he also composed 
in Karaim a short rhetorical treatise with every word starting with the 
letter *yod".! 9 

The lack of proper knowledge of Hebrew among the seventeenth- 
century Galician Karaites is attested in contemporary sources. When 
David ben Yeshua Hazzan, a Karaite sage from Jerusalem, visited Halicz 


!? Radloff, “Bericht,” 409. 

48 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, subfolder 2, fol. 35. E.g. Kowalski 
mentioned that the Troki word for “king/queen” was “bij/bijeia”—and “melech/ 
melechówna" in Halicz; cf. also Troki “koduj/kodujuz” (sir) against Halicz “kanuz/ 
kavodunuz.” 

1 Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 671-672. 

1$ His two Karaim piyyutim and a treatise are published in Mikhail Kizilov, “Two 
Piyyutim and a Rhetorical Essay in the Northern (Troki) Dialect of the Karaim Lan- 
guage by Isaac ben Abraham Troki,” Judaica 1/2 (2007): 64-75. I have managed to 
find a few more Karaim piyyutim by Isaac ben Abraham in LMAB. 
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ca. 1646/7 he apparently had many problems in socializing with the 
Halicz community: the local Karaites could hardly speak any Hebrew, 
whereas he did not know their Turkic dialect.'** According to the oral 
data narrated to Jan Grzegorzewski, the Halicz Karaites were only able 
to reply “ken adam” (Heb. “yes, sir”) to his questions in Hebrew." 

'The situation with regard to the religious education and knowledge 
of Hebrew in the community was improved only after the arrival 
in Halicz ca. 1670/1685 of two well-educated Karaite enlighteners, 
Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir and his brother Yeshua. One of these 
enlighteners, Joseph ha-Mashbir, dedicated much attention to the study 
of the Hebrew language as the only means of properly understanding 
the text of the Scripture.'? He was also, perhaps, one of the earliest 
Karaite authors to compose numerous religious hymns in the Galician- 
Volhynian dialect of Karaim.'* Especially important was his song “Bu 
oł bijenc kinimizni kuvanaik,” which was the only Karaim song sung 
during traditional Karaite weddings in Halicz up until the 1920s.'° 
Furthermore, he was apparently one of the earliest East European 
Karaite authors to translate some books of the Bible into Karaim."”! 
Religius poetry in Karaim was also composed by Mordecai ben Nisan 
of Kukizöw.'” 

In the seventeenth century, another literary innovation came to the 
fore: the Karaites began composing not only religious, but also secular 
literature in Karaim. Joseph ben Yeshua, a Volhynian Karaite from 
Derazne, was, perhaps, the first Karaite author to compose secular 
poetry in Karaim. The collection of Hebrew manuscripts in the 


46 Balaban, “Karaici,” 21; Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 33-34. 

47 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 22. 

!5 See his grammar treatise Porat Yosef in Bod Opp. Add. 123, fols. Ir-9r; NLR E 
946, Evr. II a, no. 1715. 

1 Thus, Fahn’s statement that it was Abraham Leonowicz who was the first to write 
religious poetry in Karaim is not true (Fahn, “Le-qorot,” 49). I have so far managed to 
find quite a number of piyyutim by Mashbir in Karaim (MS LMAB E 305, no. 220, fols. 
9v-11r; no. 101, fols. 127r-129v ("Aruw akył iwretken,” and “Adonaj Tenri kerti”); no. 
102, fols. 138v-140v ("Aziz dzan ojanhyn"), 251r-252v). The draft version of his Porat 
Yosef kept in St. Petersburg contains a few scribbles and drafts of some other piyyutim 
in GVKar (NLR F 946, Evr. II A, no. 1715, fol. 2r, 8v). 

150 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16. For the full text, see AN PAN, Spuścizna 
K III-4, no. 122:2, fols. 228-229. 

BI Jan Grzegorzewski stated that Joseph ha-Mashbir had translated the book of 
Isaiah, but it remains unclear whether the scholar actually saw this translation or not 
(AN PAN, Spuscizna K III-6, no. 16). 

52? LMAB E 305, no. 104, fols. 116v-117v (piyyut beginning with “Astry korkuncłu 
biji joharhy Tengri”). 
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Bodleian library of Oxford contains two important poems by Joseph 
ben Yeshua, which had originally been written by him in the Galician- 
Volhynian dialect of Karaim and later copied in the Crimea. One of 
these poems describes Joseph’s misfortunes on his way to the Holy Land 
in 1666.^* According to Michael Nosonovsky, one can assume that it 
was the influence of Ottoman folk poetry that prompted Joseph ben 
Yeshua to start writing piyyutim in the Karaim language. ** 

Many of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Karaite authors 
composed their poems in parallel Karaim and Hebrew versions. 
Presumably, the former were intended for common use, whereas 
the latter—mostly for intellectuals knowledgeable in Hebrew. One 
eighteenth-century author, Joseph ben Moses (of Halicz?), specifically 
emphasized in the introduction to his collection of poetry that he had 
translated some of them from Hebrew into Galician-Volynian Karaim 
for those who were not able to understand Hebrew.’ Later, with the 
wider introduction of Karaim into the spiritual life of the community, 
poetry was often composed only in Karaim, without parallel Hebrew 
versions. ^^ 

The eighteenth (and possibly, the seventeenth) century witnessed 
another significant development in Karaite religious and linguistic prac- 
tices: some books of the Bible began to be translated into Karaim. This 
was caused by the apparent decrease in Hebrew literacy among the East 
European Karaites: in order to understand the text of the Scripture 
they needed to translate it into the local vernaculars." Omeljan Pritsak 
has mentioned that the earliest Karaim targumim of some biblical books 
were made in Halicz in the sixteenth-century'?—but it does not seem 
that one can completely rely on the opinion of this scholar. Ananiasz 


75 Bod Heb. E5, fols. 5-8; cf. Neubauer, Cowley, Catalogue, 140, no. 2725, “Hymns 
in the Tatar language"). A slightly different version of these poems by the same author 
was found by me in the macuma (copybook) of Rafael b. Yeshua Grigulewicz in LMAB, 
E 305, no. 220, fols. 17r-20v and in LMAB, E305, no. 101, fols. 132r-137r. Cf. the 
version published by Jan Grzegorzewski in his “Caraimica,” 268-270, 274-279. 

154 Nosonovsky, “Judeo-Turkic Encounters,” 300. 

155 NLR E946, Evr II A, no. 8, fol. 82v. Joseph b. Moses left a most interesting and 
voluminious macuma with poetry and translations in Hebrew and GVKar. It seems that 
he is identical with Joseph b. Moses of Halicz, the author of Avusat kesef (cf. Karaucu, 
“Unutkan Ribbimiz," AA 3 (1932): 19). 

79 E.g. some of Joseph b. Yeshua’s Karaim poems did not have parallel Hebrew 
versions. 

77 Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 683. 

158 Pritsak, * Karaimische,” 323. 
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Zajączkowski's statement that the tradition of translating the Bible into 
Karaim goes back to the eleventh and twelfth centuries is not based on 
any historical evidence, and should be interpreted as a manifestation 
of the scholars Turko-Karaite nationalist sentiments. ** More reliable 
is the information of Jan Grzegorzewski, who mentioned that Joseph 
ha-Mashbir had translated the book of Isaiah into Galician-Volhynian 
Karaim at the end of the seventeenth century. The earliest extant 
Karaim translation of the Bible dates back only to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century. The oldest Karaim targum of the Bible known 
today is a translation of the book of Nehemiah, which was made in 
1632/4.'°' In the 1730s there appeared full translations of some books 
of the Hebrew Bible into local Turkic vernaculars: Anatolian Osmanh 
in the Ottoman Crimea, Crimean Tatar in the Crimean Khanate,'? and 
Karaim in Poland and Lithuania. Eighteenth-century translations of 
some Biblical texts into Galician Karaim were seen by Tadeusz Kow- 
alski in Halicz in the 1920s.'** The first translation of the whole Bible 
into the Galician dialect of the Karaim language was completed from 
1824 to 1830 by the young Karaite hazzan of Kukizów, Yeshua-Joseph 
Mordkowicz.' According to Zarach Zarachowicz, he left a few copies of 
this complete translation.'°° Unfortunately, it is highly unlikely that any 


"9 Ananiasz Zajączkowski, “Die Karaimische Literatur,” in PTF, vol. 2, 793. As has 
been mentioned above, the earliest examples of literature in Karaim date to the late 
sixteenth century. Even if there were earlier attempts at literary activity in Karaim 
before that, there is no evidence to this effect so far. 

160 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 16. 

16! According to Dan Shapira, it was made in Mangup (the Ottoman Crimea) 
(Shapira, “Miscellanea Judaeo- Turkica,” 485). If so, was it made there by a Galician- 
Volhynian emigrant to the Crimea? If the translator had been a Crimean Karaite, 
the translation would have been done in Tatar, not in Karaim. The published version 
of this targum (1841) was heavily Tatarized by later Karaite editors from the Crimea 
(ibid., 485—486). 

162 Shapira, “Turkic Languages," 693. Manuscripts from the private collection of 
the Karaite collector Boris Kokenay (1892-1967), which I consulted in the Crimea 
in Jan. 2005, have full translations of the books of the prophets made in the 1760s 
in Qufut-Qal'eh (the Crimean Khanate) and Kaffa/Kefe (the Ottoman Crimea). Al- 
fred Eidlisz’s private collection houses a two-volume manuscript containing the Tatar 
targum of the Torah and some of the books of the prophets copied (or translated) by 
Abraham b. Samuel Krimi. According to Dan Shapira this translation dates back to 
the mid-eighteenth century (private communication, July 2005). 

'63 Kowalski, Karaimische Texte, xx; Shapira, “Turkic Languages," 683. 

16t The Halicz targum seen by Kowalski dates back to 1723 (Kowalski, “Zu den 
türkischen Monatsnamen,” 8). 

16 Zarachowicz, “Josef Mordkowicz," 22. 

Ibid. It is very likely that GVKar targumim of some Biblical books, which were 
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of them have survived. In the 1920s a copy of Mordkowicz’s transla- 
tion, which was, perhaps, the first complete ‘Turkic targum of the whole 
Bible, was in the possession of Isaac Abrahamowicz, then the hazzan 
of the Halicz community. A part of Mordkowicz’s translation, the 
Book of Jeremiah, was published in Halicz in 1927 as a hectographic 
edition in a limited number of copies.'™ 

A similar project of translating the whole Bible into leshon Tishma el 
(i.e. Turkish) was carried out about the same time, in the 1830s, by 
Abraham Firkowicz (with the assistance of Isaac Cohen) in Istanbul.'°° 
In 1841 the Crimean Karaites, who, notably, did not invite Firkowicz 
to participate in this project, published a three-volume ‘Turkic transla- 
tion of the whole Bible (except Chronicles) in Gózleve (Eupatoria). The 
language of this translation represented an amalgam of earlier Karaim 
translations, which underwent a process of hasty and—according to 
Dan Shapira—superficial Tatarisation.'”” Both projects had the same 
objective: to promote the spread of religious knowledge among the 
East European Karaites by means of their everyday Turkic languages, 
which were understood not only by intellectuals, but also by ordinary 
members of the community. 

The result of these projects, however, was the opposite: the level of 
Hebrew literacy and religious doctrine declined even further, whereas the 
position of the Karaites’ Turkic languages and cultural self-identification 
became much stronger. Nevertheless, Hebrew remained the most impor- 
tant language of liturgy, correspondence, and literary works up until the 
end of the nineteenth to the beginning of the twentieth century. 


donated by Z. Zarachowicz to T. Kowalski in 1926, were copies of Mordkowicz’s 
translation (AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:1, subfolder 1 (Proverbs); ibid., no. 
122:2, subfolder 2, fols. 56-100, 193—213v (Habakkuk, Haggai, Obadiah, Job, and 
Song of Songs). 

'6 Kowalski, Karaimische Texte, 286. A short excerpt from this targum was published 
in ibid., 286—287. 

168 Yirmiyahu, transl. into the Galician dialect of Karaim by Yeshua-Joseph b. Moses 
Mordkowicz, ed. Zarach Zarachowicz, printed hectographically by Noah Szulimowicz 
(Halicz, 1927, 2+91 pp., 28 copies); a copy of this most rare edition is kept in MS 
LMAB, E143, no. 1505 and among the Yurchenko MSS. 

169 On the language of this translation see Shapira, Avraham Firkowicz, 29-41. 

' Dan Shapira, “Karaite Printing in the Ottoman Empire,” Proceedings of the 2nd 
International Symposium History of Printing and Publishing in the Languages and Countries of the 
Middle East (Paris, 2006) (forthcoming). 
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4.2.3. Linguistic Isolationism in the Early Austrian Period 
(1772—Mid-Nineteenth Century) 


In 1772 a few hundred Karaites living in Galicia (Halicz, Kukizow, 
and some families in other towns) became citizens of the Habsburg 
monarchy after the First Partition of Poland. Thus, in the period from 
1772 to 1918, while being separated religiously, legally, and, nota bene, 
linguistically from their religious brethren, the Talmudic Jews, the Kara- 
ite community of Galicia was also separated geographically from their 
more numerous Karaite relatives living in Volhynia, Lithuania, and the 
Crimea. Because of this isolation and the self-imposed ban on mixed 
marriages with non-Karaites, the Austrian period also became the era 
of extreme demographic decline, resulting in the practical disappear- 
ance of the community after the Second World War. 

Their small numbers notwithstanding, the Karaites of Halicz still 
continued using their Turkic dialect after 1772 and were rather unwill- 
ing to learn the languages of their immediate ethnic neighbours. Even 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, they spoke mostly Karaim. 
Knowledge of Polish and Ruthenian (Western Ukrainian) was common, 
but not entirely correct and fluent, whereas knowledge of German, the 
main state and official language of Habsburg Austria was almost non- 
existent.! Furthermore, it seems that they wanted to keep Karaim as 
the internal language of the community, and did not want outsiders 
to study it.'” 

In the nineteenth century, the time of Jewish emancipation and 
Enlightenment, further important changes happened to the Galician- 
Volhynian dialect of the Karaim language. At this time, some elements 
of Karaim started to be introduced not only into literary works, but also 
into liturgy. Originally, perhaps, these were only some short blessings 
and formulas. According to Reuven Fahn, the Galician Karaites began 
praying not only in Hebrew, but also in Karaim during Yeshua-Joseph 
Mordkowicz's tenure of the hazzan’s office (1866-1884).'”? Fahn, who 


U! Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 2. 

172 One of the local Ashkenazic informants told a story about a certain Rabbanite 
boy who started to receive lessons in Karaim from one of the Karaite youngsters. 
When the older Karaites heard about it, they beat the young teacher and did not al- 
low him to continue the lessons (Fahn, “Aus dem Leben der Karaiten,” Ost und West 
1 (1912): 69-70). 

73 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 53. 
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was present at a Karaite wedding in Halicz at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, reported that the whole ceremony was conducted 
in Hebrew, whereas the ketubbah (Heb. “marriage contract”) was read 
in Karaim.'” In spite of the introduction of Karaim into the liturgy, 
the sources confirm that the attitude of Karaite intellectuals towards 
the Karaim language was still rather condescending. Fahn’s Karaite 
interlocutors emphasized that their liturgical language was “authentic 
Hebrew” (ha- writ ha-ametit), whereas the Karaim language was consid- 
ered rather as a Turkish- Tatar jargon.'” 

According to archival data discovered by Dan Shapira, nineteenth- 
century Karaite intellectuals from Volhynia sometimes used Yiddish as 
a sort of “secret language of savants” which would not be understood 
by other, less educated, members of the Karaite community. ^ Some 
Galician Karaites apparently were also able to understand not only 
Hebrew and Karaim, but also Yiddish, the language of their Rabbanite 
neighbours. An anonymous traveller (Reuven Fahn?) mentioned that 
in addition to their excellent command of Hebrew (drevne-bibleiskit ), 
the Karaites of Halicz could also speak Yiddish (nemetskü zhargon)." 
Another report by Fahn also mentioned the fact that most Karaites 
could speak Yiddish in the 1890s.'* The Karaites' ability to understand 
Yiddish, in addition to their knowledge of Hebrew, Karaim, and Slavic 
languages, may be explained only by their rapprochement with the 
Galician Rabbanite Jews. It seems that Yiddish hteracy became even 
more common among the Galician Karaites in the interwar period: a 
Halicz Karaite informant mentioned that between the two world wars, 
the little Karaites played with Rabbanite children and spoke Yiddish 
with them.” Unfortunately, we do not have any more details on the 
use of Yiddish by the Halicz Karaites. 


u4 Fahn, “Aus dem Leben der Karaiten," Ost und West 2 (1912): 140-143; idem, 
“Me-hayyei,” 149-150. 

15 Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 149; Fahn, “Aus dem Leben der Karaiten,” Ost und West 2 
(1912): 137-138. 

79 Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 662, ft. 11. 

7 D. F, “Pis’mo iz Galitsii,” 73. 

8 Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6:16 (1897): 130. 

V9 This is according to the unpublished part of Corrado Gini's questionnaire of 
1934, as analyzed in Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caratti, 73. 
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4.2.4. Slavicization*" of Karaim in the Second Half of the Nineteenth/ 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century 


The linguistic situation changed during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, when Karaite children started attending public schools 
and had more contacts with their Slavic neighbours. Documents show 
that local Karaite pupils had to study the Polish, German, and ruski 
(i.e. Ruthenian) languages in school in the last years of Austrian rule 
in Galicia.'?' From that period on, in addition to their mother-tongue, 
Karaim, and their “holy language," Hebrew, most Karaites began 
speaking Polish and Ruthenian. Grzegorz Smólski remarked ca. 1903 
that the Halicz Karaites could speak comparatively correct and fluent 
Polish. He also found that most of them possessed a good command 
of Ruthenian. Futhermore, the journalist was astonished to discover 
that the Karaites were perfectly acquainted with local Slavic folklore: 
one member of the community, Rachel Eszwowicz, sang him several 
Ruthenian and Polish folk-songs.'? Jan Grzegorzewski also praised the 
local Karaites’ knowledge of Slavic vernaculars in 1903.5? A good (but 
not exceptional) example of such linguistic endowments was Janina Esz- 
wowicz (1931—2003), who had a native command of Karaim, Russian, 
Ukrainian, and Polish together with some basic German and Hebrew, 
which she had studied in her childhood. 

In the nineteenth century (especially in its latter half), spoken 
Karaim started to be heavily influenced by the Polish and Ruthenian 
languages—and the number of Slavic loanwords in spoken Karaim may 
have reached more than 30 percent. One cannot help noticing here 
some parallels with the development of Yiddish, whose vocabulary also 


180 Paul Wexler called this process “de-Turkicization” (Wexler, “Byelorussian Impact,” 
99; idem, “Is Karaite a Jewish language?” 28). 

'8! See the school certificate of Judah Zarachowicz (in original: Jehuda Zoruchowicz), 
who studied in the fifth year in the Halicz public school for boys (szkoła ludowa męska) 
in 1909 (the Yurchenko MSS). His religious affiliation was indicated on the certificate 
as religa karaicka obrządku Mojrzeszowego (Pol. “Karaite religion of Mosaic rite”). The 
word “Mosaic” was written in pencil and later crossed out—the officials were appar- 
ently not sure about the exact position of the Karaite religion in the bureaucratic 
terminology. 

182 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 538, 565. 

183 “Sie sind im allgemeinem des Polnischen und Ruthenischen (Kleinrussischen) 
vollkommen mächtig und drücken sich in beiden Sprachen mit größerer Korrektheit 
aus als die dortigen Juden” (Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 2). 
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had a number of Hebrew and Slavic loanwords, and whose structure 
was also heavily influenced by Slavic grammar. ** 

Jan Grzegorzewski suggested distinguishing the following groups of 
Slavic loanwords: 


1. From Polish: /edvo (Pol. ledwo— hardly"), ale (also vale—“but”), kvet 
Pol. kwiat—“flower”), ksonzka (Pol. ksiqzka—“book”), kupac-etme 
Pol. kąpać się + Kar. etme = “bathe/swim”), ksenstvolar (Pol. księstwo 
+ Karaim pl. ending lar—“princedoms”), venc (Pol. wigce— so"); 
2. Polish loanwords from Romance languages: defekt (“defect”), kontent 
“satisfied”); 

3. From Ruthenian: wze (sme—“already”), ta (ma—‘and”), didun 
Oi0yH— 'elderly person”); 

4. Ruthenian loanwords from Romance languages: kapeluch (kanenrox— 

“hat”); 
5. Ruthenian-German: duze fain (Otome Gain —“very fine”). 


185 


At some point these quantitative changes also became qualitative. 
Not only the vocabulary, but also the grammar and word order of 
the Karaim language, which was originally Turkic, became strongly 
Slavicized. Nevertheless, standard literary Karaim of that time tried 
to preserve its Turkic structure and avoid Slavic loanwords. One can 
agree at this point with Wilhelm Radloff, who suggested distinguishing 
the Western Karaites’ Literatursprache (which he considered to be “ein 
ziemlich reiner Türkdialect") and die gesprochene Mundart, which was full of 
Slavic loanwords.'* On the other hand, his observation that the Halicz 
Karaites inserted many German words in their dialect of the Karaim 
language?" does not seem to be true—at least, this phenomenon can- 
not be traced in most examples of spoken and literary Karaim from 
Radloff's time or shortly after. 


18t See the comparative analysis of the Slavic impact on Yiddish and Karaim by 
Paul Wexler: “Byelorussian Impact;” idem, “Is Karaite a Jewish Language?". 

185 Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 23-29; for an analysis of Persian, 
Arabic, and Hebrew loanwords, see ibid., 13-22. Grzegorzewski provides numerous 
examples of Slavic loanwords in his working materials for the dictionary of GVKar 
(AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, no. 18). A list of about a hundred Slavic loanwords in 
the TrKar may be found in the poem by Józef Lobanos, Sahyszlarym [My thoughts] 
in MS LMAB, F143, no. 1459, fol. 6). 

186 Radloff, “Bericht,” 406. 

"7 Ibid., 413. 
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Colloquial speech was certainly heavily affected by Slavic influence. 
To give some examples, among 139 Karaim words recorded by B. 
Baranowski at the end of the nineteenth century, one can find 25 loan- 
words (22 Slavic and 3 Hebrew), i.e. ca. 18%.! Fairy tales narrated by 
the Halicz Karaite, Ryfcia (Rebecca) Leonowicz, to Jan Grzegorzewski 
at about the same time contained as many as 20%, 28%, and more 
than 30% Slavic loanwords. ** A description of the state of the Karaite 
community in Halicz dictated to Tadeusz Kowalski by Nowach Szuli- 
mowicz around 1925 contained approximately 28% loanwords (mostly 
Slavic, but also some Hebrew and Aramaic).'” Literary texts, on the 
contrary, were full of Hebrew loanwords, but deliberately avoided 
Slavic terms and expressions. Again, to give some examples, Zachariah 
Abrahamowicz's poem “Tenrim, ki biźnin atalarymyzny..." (My Lord, 
who [crowned] our fathers...) contained about 8% Hebrew loanwords, 
while *Ulusum, Jisrae!" (Israel, my people)—as many as 20%. His other 
poems, with less religious content, contained mostly Arabic loanwords 
and only a few Slavic and Hebrew ones.!”' A similar Slavicization of 
the lexicon may be noticed in the Armeno-Kypchak language as early 
as the sixteenth century. '? 

In addition to direct borrowings from Polish and Ruthenian, the 
Slavic influence on Karaim manifested itself in several other phenom- 
ena, analysed by Paul Wexler. One of them was the recalibration of 
Karaim language resources according to Slavic patterns of discourse. 
To give an example, GV Kar jerdegi (“potato”) was modelled on Polish 
ziemniak (Pol. ziemia and Kar. jer mean “soil”);' Heb. darom (“south”) 
and safon (“north”) acquired in IrKar and GVKar the additional 
meanings of “noon” and “midnight,” in imitation of Pol. and Ruth. 


'88 Foy, “Karaimisch-türkische Sprachproben," 172-184. 

189 Rebecca Leonowicz was a daughter of the melammed Joseph Leonowicz (Grze- 
gorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 68-69, 74-77). 

0 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, fols. 81-83. This text is reproduced in 
Appendix 3.5. 

el “Zecharja Abrahamowicznin tiziwleri,” KA 2 (1931): 26-28. The situation with 
regard to Arabic and Persian loanwords is quite different from that of Hebrew and 
Slavic ones. While Hebrew and Slavic terms entered Karaim through direct mediation 
of Hebrew and Slavic languages, most Arabic and Persian loanwords came to Karaim 
from Turkic languages, and in a way should be considered as part and parcel of its 
Turkic legacy. 

192 See Omeljan Pritsak, “Das Kiptschakische,” in PTF, vol. 1, 87. 

193 In one GVKar. text from the 1930s “potatos” are called “kartopliler” (cf. Ukr. 
kartoplia) (I. Abrahamowicz to R. Abkowicz, 8 May 1938, Załukiew; LMAB E143, no. 
1023, fol. 268). 
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południe/nony0ne and północ/nieniu. Furthermore, Karaim also often 
borrowed Slavic verbal stems and infinitive endings, which were then 
periphrastically integrated. E.g. GVKar. budowacet- (“build”) which was 
formed from Pol. budować + Kar. et- (“do, make”). Sometimes these verbs 
were accepted not only in imperfective, but also in perfective and other 
aspectual forms (e.g. odbudowacet- (“rebuild”) or pobudowacet- (perfective 
“build”).'”' On the other hand, there was a tendency not to relexify 
Karaim elements in accordance with Slavic surface cognates. Accord- 
ing to Wexler, such relexification (e.g. GVKar. szachłar (“chess”) which 
appeared in imitation of the Pol. and Ruth. szachy/maxu) took place 
quite rarely—and should be understood as an indicator of the fact that 
there were some limits to Slavicization of the Karaim lexicon.” 

In interwar Poland natural development and further Slavicization of 
the Karaim language was replaced by a sudden and rather unexpected 
process of reverse Turkicization and dejudaization of the language. 
This process, which should be understood as a part of the general 
dejudaization (or Turkicization) of Karaite society in the interwar 
period, is analysed in Chapter 7. 


4.2.5. Kachariah Abrahamowicz and the Development of Secular Poetry m the 
Galician Dialect of the Karaim Language 


In spite of the fact that practically every Halicz hazzan from the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century on composed poetry in Karaim, 
only several examples of poetry in the Galician dialect of the Karaim 
language have been published or analysed so far.'” Many more remain 
in manuscript.'*’ At the beginning of the twentieth century Galician 
Karaite intellectuals produced perhaps the most famous secular Karaite 
poet in Eastern Europe, Zachariah-Isaac ben Samuel Abrahamowicz 
(1878-1903). Some of his Karaim poems had a sentimental lyrical 
character quite similar to those composed by Polish or Russian poets 
of that time. Others showed the highly interesting and complex ethnic 


19t Numerous examples of such integration of Slavic verbal stems may be found in 
the text published by me in Appendix 3.5. 

5 See more in Wexler, “Byelorussian Impact.” 
Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt;" idem, “Caraimica;” Munkácsi, 
“Karäisch-tatarische Hymnen.” 

7 E.g. NLR E 946, Evr. II A, no. 8; AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, fols. 
228-229v; MS LMAB E305, no. 220, fols. 9v-11r. 
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and cultural identity of this poet. Abrahamowicz often emphasized 
his Karaite ethnic origin and affiliation with the Karaite community 
of Eastern Europe. One such poem, “Karaj edim, karaj barmen” (“I 
was Karaite, Karaite I remain”), became the unofficial hymn of the 
Galician (and later, of the whole East European) Karaite community.!”® 
Another nationalist poem, “Hanuz Karajłar eksitmed” (“The Karaites 
are not yet extinct”) expressed Abrahamowicz’s hopes for the future 
unification and renaissance of the Karaite communities.!” In some 
verses Abrahamowicz expresses his religious Judeo-Karaite identity. 
Poems of this type are full of references to Karaite religious practices 
and Biblical topoi, and contain numerous Hebrew loanwords."? Because 
of the fact that his poems were published after the poet’s death, during 
Szapszał's dejudaization campaign of the 1930s, it seems that at least 
one of Abrahamowicz’s “Judeo-Karaite” poems was slightly modified 
by Karaite publishers. The title of the poem “Tachanun le-jom ha- 
kippurim” (Hymn to the holiday of Yom Kippur) was transformed into 
“Tachanun ułłu king'e"?! (Hymn to the great day).??? 

While writings his poems in Karaim, Abrahamowicz often took inspi- 
ration from well-known Polish songs.” It is even more interesting that 
in addition to his literary activity in Karaim, Abrahamowicz composed 
poems in the languages of his ethnic neighbours, that is, in Polish and 
Ruthenian. His Polish poems show Abrahamowicz's positive attitude to 
Poland and Polish literature, while his poetry in Ruthenian (esp. “Do 
Ukrainy’—“To Ukraine”) is evidence of his patriotic feelings about 


198 “Zecharja Abrahamowicznin,” 25. See more about Abrahamowicz in Nowach 
Szulimowicz, “Ku obchodowi 20-lecia zgonu b.p. Z. Abrahamowicza,” MK 1 (1924): 
16-17; Sergjusz Rudkowski, *Korutkan dzuwaherler,” KA 2 (1931): 19-20; Achad 
Haam, “Zecharja Jicchak Abrahamowicz,” 21-23. 

199 “Zecharja Abrahamowicznin,” 24—25. 


° See esp. “Tenrim, ki biznin atalarymyzny...” (My Lord, who [crowned] our 
fathers...); * Ułusum, Jisraeł” (Israel, my people); *Ciwre, Ciwre" (Around, around); 
“Tenrim, senin ulanlaryn..." (My Lord, your children...) (“Zecharja Abrahamowic- 
znin,” 25-28). 

21 This how it is in the original publication in KA. In fact, it should be kin’ge (Dat. 
“to the day”). 


22 Compare the published version (“Zecharja Abrahamowicznin," 28) with the 
original manuscript (AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, fol. 84; it is worthwhile 
mentioning that this seems to be Abrahamowicz’s only extant autograph). 

?5 Cf his “Hanuz karajlar eksiłmed” (The Karaites are not extinct yet) and the 
Polish hymn “Jeszcze Polska ne zginęła”; “Ulu titinbe” (With heavy smoke) and “Z 
dymem pożarów” (see “Hanuz karajłar eksitmid’,” MK 1 (1924): 18-19; “Zecharja 
Abrahamowicznin,” 24—29. 
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Ukraine and Galicia.” Thus, this talented poet, who died so young, 
felt a very unusual mixed identity that combined pride in his Judeo- 
Karaite heritage with a reverent respect for traditional Jewish values, 
the Turkic Karaim language, Polish history and Ukraine’s historical 
fate. This peculiar mixture of different identities is reflected in the life 
and world-views of numerous Karaite intellectuals of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In spite of the fact that other twentieth-century 
Karaite intellectuals from Halicz continued writing and composing 
poetry in Karaim, none of them could reach Abrahamowicz’s literary 
level. 


4.2.6. Folklore 


The Halicz Karaites normally claimed that their cultural life and folk- 
lore were based exclusively on the Bible and did not contain anything 
outside of Biblical motifs and plots. ‘This is why, for example, Samuel 
Mordkowicz and Rachel Eszwowicz of Halicz answered Grzegorz 
Smólski's questions regarding Karaite folkore by saying that all their 
folk-tales, legends, and songs were related to Bible stories."? Neverthe- 
less, in Halicz, as in all other Karaite communities of the world, prov- 
erbs, songs, riddles, sayings, anecdotes, and folk-tales of an exclusively 
secular character had been in circulation among the local Karaites. 
Unfortunately, in contrast to the comparatively well-documented folk- 
lore of the Crimean?* and Troki Karaites,"" only a few examples of 
Halicz Karaite folklore were recorded by scholars, primarily by Jan 


2t See the excerpts from his non-Karaim poems in Samuel Ickowicz, “Zacharia” (the 
Yurchenko MSS). This work, written in Gdansk-Oliwa in 1963 in the Halicz Karaim 
dialect, represents Ickowicz’s poetic and prose commentaries to Abrahamowicz’s verses 
written in Polish and Ruthenian. Some of the verses in Ruthenian differ considerably 
from those published by Stepan Pushyk in his “Karaims’kyi poet.” 

25 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 546, 564. 

206 See legends of the Crimean Karaites in Franz Dombrovski [Dąbrowski], 
“Krymsko-karaimskie predaniia," Sankt-Peterburgskie vedomosti 39 (1853): 153-155; 
Legendy i predania karaev (krymskikh karaimov-tiurkov), ed. Yu. A. Polkanov (Simferopol’, 
1995; regrettably, the original versions of many Karaite legends published in this book 
were seriously corrupted by its editor, Yu. A. Polkanov, an apologist for the Turkic 
origin of the Karaites); Legendy i predania krymskikh karaimov, ed. Victor (David) Tirryala 
(Eupatoria, 2002). 

27 The folklore of the Troki Karaites represented a mixture of Karaite, Turkic, 
Slavic, and some Lithuanian elements. E.g. Ananiasz Zajączkowski, “Teksty i studia 
folklorystyczne. I. Wykładanie snów; II. Lecznictwo ludowe,” MK 12 (1937-38): 41-59. 
For further publications which focus on the literature and folklore of the Troki Karaites, 
see the Bibliography under *Kowalski, Tadeusz”. 
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Grzegorzewski and Reuven Fahn. Most examples of this local folklore 
represent a typical mixture of Galician Karaite traditions with elements 
of Turkic, Slavic, and Biblical motifs. 

Jan Grzegorzewski’s archival materials contain several proverbs, say- 
ings and riddles in Halicz Karaim. Some of them seem to be unique to 
the Karaites; some represented Karaim translations of Polish proverbs; 
and others were based on Biblical topoi.” Two more Halicz Karaite 
proverbs were recorded by Grzegorz Smólski in 1903. One of them 
was a Karaim translation of the well-known Polish proverb, *Kto rano 
wstaje, temu pan Bóg daje” (God helps the one who wakes up early).** 
An absolutely unique collection of a few dozen original Karaite prov- 
erbs was collected by Alexander Mardkowicz in Łuck and Halicz in 
the 1920s-1930s. It is difficult now to tell which of them came from 
Halicz and which from Łuck. Nevertheless, it is quite possible that most 
of them were used by the Karaites both in Volhynia and in Galicia.?'? 
One of them, originating undoubtedly in Halicz, was devoted to the 
role played by Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir.?!! The proverbs provided 
by Mardkowicz touched upon such varied aspects of Karaite life as 
religion, everyday life, work, humour, nature, life and death, women and 
children, joy and mourning, etc. It is extremely interesting that even 
such fruits of folk fantasy as proverbs contained enormous amounts of 
Hebrew loanwords. Does this mean that the authors of proverbs were 
educated Karaites, perhaps even hazzanim? Normally, folk proverbs do 
not contain sophisticated phraseology and foreign loanwords. 

Taking into account the fact that Mardkowicz’s publication is perhaps 
the only collection of genuine and unmodified Karaite proverbs, it is 
certainly worthwhile reproducing some of them here. Many proverbs 
were dedicated to the attitude towards religion. Some of them criticized 
a hypocritical attitude to religious duties: “On the festive day [moedde] 
the kenesa is noisy, while on weekdays—it is a desert [midbar].”?'? Oth- 
ers reflected a perception of religion as the most important part of 
human life: “The faith without duties [micwasyz] is like a crown without 
a head." Especially interesting were the proverbs reflecting ethnic 


28 Kowalski, *Materjaly karaimskie,” 24-25. 

209 GVKar “Kim erte turad, anar Tenri berlet” (Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 546). 
210 [Mardkowicz], “Kart da kartajmahan sezler,” 2-7. 

211 See $1.6.3. 

?? “Moedde kenesada cu[w]lu, ałajik kinde—midbar.” 

?3 “Din micwasyz—tadz bassyz.” 
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stereotypes and prejudices about other peoples. Many of them were 
dedicated to the Poles and the Ashkenazic Jews (with some derision, 
the latter were called rabban / rabbantar in these proverbs). One proverb 
was dedicated to several peoples and social classes at the same time 
and also contained an appraisal of the Karaites’ high moral qualities: 
“A Pole [esaw] carries coins; a peasant [kist]*—lard [tame’];?!° a 
Rabbanite—garlic; a Karaite—blessings [berachot].”?!’ One proverb 
characterized the Poles’ cruelty with regard to the Karaites: “A Pole 
shed blood for the inheritance; Karaite blood was spillt for a Pole.”?!® 
Another reflected Poland’s annexation by the Russian Empire in the 
course of the Partitions of Poland: “A Russian embraced a Pole, but 
his hands were iron."?? One proverb reflected uneasy historical circum- 
stances of Karaite life in Eastern Poland, Tatar raids and Haidamak 
pogroms: “Those without crosses burnt, those with crosses—killed."??? 
Especially important are proverbs about the Rabbanite Jews. One of 
them reflects the Rabbanites’ religious hypocrisy and unscrupulousness 
in trade: “A Rabbanite in a fallit gives you a full measure, without a tallit 
[cheats you] with trembling hands” [here in the sense: “cheats you while 
weighing your purchase”].”*! The other, also related to trade, is less clear: 
“A Rabbanite is looking for a rooster on a market, while a Karaite— 
for a horse’s tail."?? These proverbs are quite important in understand- 
ing the Karaites’ attitudes towards life, religion, and other peoples. 
Jan Grzegorzewski also documented examples of such types of 
folklore as wedding songs and anecdotes.” In addition to songs, say- 
ings, and proverbs, the local Karaites undoubtedly possessed a number 
of folk-tales, legends, and oral traditions of a historical and fantastic 


?* Literally “has in his belt.” 

?5 T suggest that here these word may have been used to indicate a Ukrainian/ 
Ruthenian peasant. 

%16 A Hebrew loanword originally meaning “ritually impure.” 

217 “Esawda belibawynda kyzyłłar, kiside—tame, rabbanda—sarymsak, karajda— 
berachot.” 

218 *Esaw tekti kanyn mereśligi icin, karajnyn kany tegildi esaw icin.” 

29 “Urus esawny kuctu, da kolu anyn temirlidi.” 

2 Mardkowicz added in brackets the words kedar (i.e. a “nomad, Bedouin” or, here, 
a “Tatar”) and hydamak (“Haidamak”). 

%21 “Talette rabban elcejd’ totu, tałetsiz titrejd kolu." 

?? “Rabban panairde choros izdejd’, karaj—atnyn kujruhun.” This slightly sarcastic 
proverb may have reflected the difference in the life-style of each of these peoples: the 
Rabbanites were looking for a rooster to consume it as food, while the Karaites were 
looking for a horse (apparently, to use it in agriculture or carting trade). 

?3 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, nos. 16-17. I reproduced anecdotal stories about 
Rabbanites who tried to be registered as Karaites in Appendix 3.4. 
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character. Several of them, composed in the Karaim language, were 
recorded by Jan Grzegorzewski. In my opinion, though, three of them 
which were published in his early article and which, in fact, represent 
Karaim adaptation of Polish folk-tales, can hardly be considered genuine 
examples of Karaite folklore.””' Only two other folk-tales, about a son of 
a rich man in search of a bride, which were narrated to Grzegorzewski 
by Abraham ben Joseph Leonowicz, seem to be original examples of 
local Karaite folklore.>> 

Sources have preserved several Karaite folk-tales which reflect the 
historical circumstances of Karaite life in Galicia. As has been men- 
tioned above, in the late eighteenth and into the early twentieth century, 
East European Karaites developed a mythologeme about their arrival 
in Poland and Lithuania during the reign of prince Vitold of Lithuania 
and/or Daniel of Galicia. While the origin of this mythologeme seems 
to have been motivated by various political and ideological agendas, 
there is no doubt that later ideas about the arrival of the Karaites started 
to be enshrouded by the mist of popular fantasy. One such legend 
was published by Reuven Fahn in Hebrew under the title Benet segulah 
(Heb. “Chosen Ones”). It existed in two variants and was narrated to 
Fahn in Halicz by his Karaite and Rabbanite informants. Taking into 
account the oral character of the legend, one may assume that the 
Karaite version was told to Fahn by the Karaites in Polish while that 
of the Rabbanites—in Yiddish. The Karaite version dated the settle- 
ment of the Karaites in Halicz to the thirteenth century and connected 
this event with the war between the “King of Halicz” (Heb. melekh 
Halıs’, 1.e., most likely, Daniel of Galicia) and the Tatar Khan Batu. 
According to the legend, the King of Halicz knew about the existence 
of the unusual and interesting people in the realm of the Tatar khan. 
This people was not Christian, Muslim, Jewish, or pagan. The King 
of Halicz asked the Khan to send him several representatives of this 
unique people, and promised to give them land and settle them in his 
country. The Khan consented to this—and this is how the Karaites 


24 See the folk-tales “Elim ta miskin” (Death and a poor man) and “Elim” (Death) 
(Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 68-69, 74-77). See the original of these tales 
in Hebrew characters in AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6, Jan Grzegorzewski, no. 17. 

?5 See the tale which starts with the words *Chodza bijde bir birłej uwłu” and “Edi 
ezine bir chodza adam, edi anda bir uwlu.” These two tales and some of Grzegorzewski's 
other materials, which, according to Kowalski, did not have any particular academic 
value (cf. Kowalski, *Materjaly karaimskie,” 25-26), ended up in Tadeusz Kowalski's 
personal archive (e.g. AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2/2, fols. 5, 17). 
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were settled in Halicz."* The local Rabbanites, in turn, popularized a 
derogatory version of the legend about the origin of the Karaite set- 
tlement in Halicz. According to this legend, the Tatar Khan (i.e. Batu) 
presented a pair of Karaites to the King of the Halicz principality in 
exchange for a pair of thoroughbred Galician dogs. Since then, accord- 
ing to the legend, the local Rabbanites called the Karaites mehir kelev 
(Heb. “dog’s price”). 

The Karaites also had an alternative version of their settlement in 
Halicz which connected this event with the political activity of another 
important ruler, the Lithuanian Prince Vitold. At the very beginning 
of the twentieth century, Samuel Mordkowicz told Grzegorz Smölski a 
legend about the arrival of the Karaites during Vitold’s time. Accord- 
ing to this legend, around six or seven hundred years ago Vitold was 
passing through the Crimea when he heard Karaite children studying 
the prophecies of Isaiah in the midrasz (a religious school). The prince 
liked “the academic tone” of their praying, entered the school, and 
took the Karaites to Lithuania and Poland. He settled about 80 of 
their families in Lwów, Kukizöw, and Halicz. Surprisingly, Mordkowicz 
added that this event happened 658 years ago (ca. 1245/1246), i.e. 
during the reign of Daniel of Galicia, even though he himself did not 
mention Daniels name at all and insisted that it was Vitold who had 
resettled Karaites in Galicia.>* 

Samuel Mordkowicz briefly recounted to Grzegorz Smólski another 
short legend related to the Karaites’ glorious past. According to this 
legend, Karaite Street in Halicz had been originally called Złota ulica 
(Pol. “Golden Street”) because of the fact that in long-forgotten prosper- 
ous times, beautiful and rich Karaite women were dressed all in gold.??? 
This legend undoubtedly reflects the traditional image of the past as the 


?5 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 6:15 (1897): 119; idem, “Benei 
segullah: ‘al pi nusah ha-Qara’im,” in ARF, 259—260. 

?" Fahn, “Benei segullah: ‘al pi nusah ha-Yehudim,” in ARF, 260-261; cf. Yiddish 
translation in Shohet, “Karaimen,” sect. 2, p. 2. Zygmunt Abrahamowicz (a Galician 
Karaite himself) correctly mentioned that this legend was based, most likely, on a 
corrupt interpretation of the Polish word “Karait” (a Karaite). When understood as 
a Turkic expression (qara i), it could be translated as a “black dog” (Abrahamowicz, 
“Dzieje,” 14). Cf. also the letter of Alexander Mardkowicz to Professor W. A. Unkrig 
(Berlin). Mardkowicz insisted that the term “Karait” should not be used because of its 
pejorative meaning (Adler, *Krim-Karàer," 105, ft. 2). The correct translation of the 
term Qara im/ Karaites is certainly “readers.” See more in $6.3.1. 

75 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 546. 

?9 Ibid. 
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“Golden age” of prosperity and success. Another story related to the 
“Golden age” mentioned that in the first years after the re-settlement, 
when Halicz was a capital town of Ruthenia, the Karaite community 
was much more numerous. The ‘Tatars supposedly took many local 
Karaites and Christians in the course of their slave raids—and as a 
result the Karaite community was reduced to only a hundred souls.” 
This tale reflects the devastating Tatar raids in Galicia in late medieval 
and early modern times. It seems to have historical veracity, save for the 
fact that Halicz ceased to be a capital in the early fourteenth century, 
i.e. before the arrival of the Karaites. 

Another legend is related to a later event of the history of the 
Karaites in Galicia and Volhynia. It was published by Fahn in Hebrew, 
but one may assume that there existed also a Karaim version of this 
folk-tale. This story tells about the persecution of the Karaites by 
some unnamed enemy, most likely Haidamak (or Cossack) pogromists. 
According to the legend, the pogromists entered the city and began 
killing inhabitants of the Karaite quarter. Several pious young Karaite 
women tried to hide from the enemy on the Korolówka hill (located 
in the vicinity of Halicz, not far from the Dniester river). Seeing that 
the enemy was approaching their shelter, the maidens, having no other 
option, decided to find salvation in the waters of the Dniester.?! Joseph 
ben Abraham Leonowicz mentioned that as many as 27 girls drowned 
during that event.” This story is very similar to the tale about the 
Haidamak massacre of the Karaite community of Derazne (Volhynia), 
which was recorded by Zarach Zarachowicz from the words of the 
Luck Karaite, Mrs. Rudkowska. According to this legend, in 1768 the 
Karaite population of Derazne, Kotów, and Cuman had to hide in a 
forest out of fear of the approaching troops of the Haidamak leader, 
Ivan Gonta. After they saw the enemy approaching, nine (or twelve) 


20 This story was told by Joseph b. Abraham Leonowicz in his letter to M. Tenen- 
baum (Moses ‘Tenenbaum, “Le-gorot ba alei Miqra’,” Ha-Nesher 4:16 (15 Apr. 1864): 
63). 

ba See the tale “Ha-nahar ha-yashan” [The old river] in Fahn, Me-aggadot, 12-14; 
idem, “Das alte Flußbett,” in Fahn, Legenden der Karaiten, 3-8. 

22 Tenenbaum, “Le-qorot ba alei Miqra’,” 63. The Karaites who drowned “in 
the river Korolówka” (sic) were mentioned also in the “Memorial book” by Aaron 
Łucki in the early nineteenth century (Mikhail Nosonovskii, Volodimir Shabarovskii, 
“Karaimskaia obshchina XVI-XVIII vv. v Derazhnom na Volyni,” Vestmk EUM 9 
(2004): 33). 
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Karaite women began to pray, put on their wedding dresses, and threw 
themselves from the hill of Horyń into the Styr river?? The existence 
of a Galician variant of the legend suggests that ca. 1768 Haidamak 
pogromists went as far as Halicz, where they persecuted local Karaites 
as well. According to Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, however, this legend 
is a reference to Chmielnicki’s massacres of the Karaites.?* Another 
interesting Galician folk-tale recorded by Reuven Fahn, which concerns 
the problem of burying Karaite dead in non-Karaite land, is analysed 
in $4.1.7. 

There is no doubt that Halicz Karaite folklore must have been 
much richer and more varied and impressive than is shown in this 
subchapter. Unfortunately, contemporary ethnographers and linguists 
did not attempt to collect systematically all the folklore material that was 
available to them in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
local Karaites, on the other hand, did not have their own collector of 
folklore, like Abraham Szyszman in Troki or Toviya Levi-Babovich in 
the Crimea,” to record their oral legacy. Now, when the Halicz com- 
munity has almost disappeared, it is already impossible to reconstruct 
the local folklore in its entirety—and the examples of Galician Karaite 
folklore analysed in this subchapter seem to be the only material avail- 
able to us today. Nevertheless, even these meagre examples allow one to 
reconstruct a vivid world of folk fantasy, colourful legends, and popular 
wisdom of the local Karaites. Thus, the folklore of the Karaites is an 
interesting addendum to our knowledge of the folklore of the Galician 
population, Jewish and Christian alike. 


73 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2/2, fols. 6, 16; cf. Kowalski, *Materjaly 
karaimskie," 25-26. It starts with “Derazniada, kajsy tabulady Wołyńda, edi kart 
zamanłarda ullu karaimskij kahal. Andahy karajlar edler barly, ułtururediłer har biri 
ez jiwlerinde i kiriedler rastłykba i tenrinin korkuwuba.” A literary version of this folk- 
tale was published by Sergjusz Rudkowski in Polish as Krwawe echo Humania na Wolyniu 
(Rzeź kotowska). Podanie (Łuck, 1932). 

?* Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 11. 

235 See the manuscript collection of Karaite legends collected by Abraham Szysz- 
man in the first half of the twentieth century (Abraham Szyszman, Legendy i predania 
karaimov, 1932-1944: MS LMAB E143, no. 1531). A critical edition of this collection 
is being prepared for publication by Mikhail Kizilov. 
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4.3. The Crimean Karaites and Their Impact on the Religious and Everyday 
Life of the Galician Community 


4.3.1. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Contacts between the Crimean and 
Galician Karaites 


Early modern sources attest to active contacts between the Karaites of 
Galicia with their brethren in Constantinople, Volhynia, and Lithuania. 
Moreover, there are some data on the contacts between the Karaites 
of Galicia and those of Syria and Palestine.>** Surprisingly, it seems 
that in this period contacts with the Crimean communities were very 
limited, and the Crimean Karaites seldom visited those of Galicia even 
for commercial purposes. This may be explained, first of all, by the 
remote geographic location of the Crimea. In addition, the Crimean 
Karaites, who spoke Crimean ‘Tatar and were rather close to the Tatars 
in their language and everyday practices, were certainly far more distant 
from their Galician brethren in terms of their cultural and religious 
traditions. Nevertheless, archival documents show that the communi- 
ties possessed a good deal of information about each other and that, 
at least in the first half of the eighteenth century, they were engaged 
in an active exchange of correspondence.??? 

The situation changed somewhat in the early eighteenth century, 
when the poverty-stricken Galician-Volhynian Karaite intellectuals 
started leaving their ancestral home for the rich Crimean communi- 
ties in order to improve their financial position. Yeshua ben Samuel of 
Halicz, who married a Karaite woman from Mangup (the Ottoman 
part of the Crimea) and worked there as a hazzan and teacher of reli- 
gion, was perhaps the first Galician emigrant to the Crimea. He was 
buried in the Karaite cemetery of Mangup in 1705.?? His example was 


236 In 1735 (or 1790) a Karaite from Constantinople visited Halicz and Kukizów 
in order to gather alms for the Karaites of Jerusalem. He had brought to Galicia a 
letter from the Karaite community of Damask (NLR, E946, EvrII A, no. 1866). In 
1739/40 the Halicz community gathered 20 gold pieces for the construction of a new 
Karaite synagogue in Constantinople (Samuel b. Joseph ha-Rodi, hazzan of Halicz, to 
the Karaite community of Constantinople: NLR, E946, Evr.II A, no. 1866). 

?7 Mann, Texts, 742, 758, 1185-1187, 1268-1280, 1284-1297. 

28 E.g. Mordecai b. Samuel Segan of Halicz to Judah b. Isaac of Qufut-Qal'eh, 
1732 (NLR F946, Evr.II A, no. 1575); Samuel b. Joseph of Halicz to Isaac b. Moses 
Celebi-Sinani of Qufut-Oal'eh, 1734 (NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 1734). 

239 See Firkowicz, Avne Zikkaron, 215, no. 60: NW? Wn DAR RV Sawn vw 
JD awe np» vY mb Sap p'po POYA wav dr rpm ORW "ND myn 
"onn nn 'N DPD 127 nian 05i NA an ym MAN nvy ony 
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followed by Mordecai ben Nisan, the leading Karaite sage of Kukizów. 
He left Galicia in 1709 with the intention of settling in the Crimea 
with his son Nisan, but never reached his destination. According to later 
sources, he was invited to the Crimea to publish his major exegetical 
oeuvre there.**° Apparently, he was killed somewhere on his way to the 
Crimea. In spite of the fact that the precise date and circumstances of 
his death remain unclear, according to later Crimean Karaite tradition, 
he was killed by the Rabbanites of Halicz, who bitterly hated him and 
who destroyed the manuscript of his work.** According to other, more 
reliable, reports, he was murdered by some unknown brigands.?? 
Mordecai's attempt to leave Galicia for the Crimea did not pass 
unnoticed. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries many other 
important Karaite savants left Galicia and Volhynia to seek financial 
profit and scholarly recognition in the rather ignorant but very rich 
Crimean communities. Among them were such famous scholars from 
Volhynia as Simcha-Isaac Łucki, Abraham Firkowicz, and the Sułtański 
brothers, as well as David Kukizów and Joseph-Solomon Łucki from 
Galicia.?? In the nineteenth century, with further development of trade 
routes and communication in Europe, contacts between the Crimean 
and Galician communities became much more active. As has been 
mentioned above, the wealthy and prosperous Crimean community 
often endeavoured to accord financial and intellectual support to the 
tiny isolated Galician gehilah. According to Joseph Rohrer, already at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Galicians were visited annually 
by a Crimean Karaite who brought them religious literature printed 
in the Crimea.” Indeed, the local community, which possessed at that 
time only manuscript prayer-books, was very happy to obtain printed 
works coming from the Karaite press in the Crimea.?? 
Communication between the two communities became much easier 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. The Crimean community 
was usually the first to be addressed in the event of natural disasters, 


Dombrovski [ Dabrowski], “Krymsko-karaimskie predaniia,” 154. 
> Ibid. 

?? Mann, Texts, 588-589, 739; cf. Shapira, “Some New Data.” 

?9 Shapira, “Some New Data,” 15. 

* Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 116. 

* On this unique Karaite printing house, the only Karaite press in the world, which 
functioned in the Crimea (Cufut-Oal'eh and Gózleve/Eupatoria) from the 1730s until 
1917, see Philip Miller, “Agenda in Karaite Printing in the Crimea During the Middle 
Third of the Nineteenth Century,” Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 20 (1998): 82-88; 
idem, “Prayer Book Politics,” Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 18 (1993): 15-26. 
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which often threatened the well-being of the Galician community. It 
was rich Crimean Karaite sponsors who financed the restoration of the 
Halicz synagogue and the Karaites’ houses, destroyed in the conflagra- 
tions of 1830, 1866, and 1913.74 The Crimeans, as has been mentioned, 
provided the Karaite community of Kukizów with the money necessary 
to cover the Karaites's debt to the local landlord.?" The Crimean Kara- 
ites also helped individual Galician Karaites who were facing serious 
financial difficulties, as in the case of an unnamed Karaite of Halicz 
who fell ill and ran into debt. His house burnt down and he himself 
was sent to the debtors’ prison. In his petition to Simcha Babowicz, 
this Karaite asked for some money to pay his debts. He mentioned 
that Babowicz and the gevir Joseph ben Simcha Mangubi had helped 
his Galician co-religionist in the same situation in 1844.7" 

In the 1850s, at the time of the War in the East,” the Crimean com- 
munity financed another important project: the publication of the first 
printed prayer-book according to the minhag (custom) of the Galician 
Karaite community. Early in the eighteenth century,” and especially in 
the 1820s, the Galician Karaites were obsessed with the idea of printing 
Karaite manuscripts in their own land. In 1822 David Kukizów wrote 
a few letters to the Crimean communities requesting help in publishing 
some Karaite manuscripts in Galicia (most likely in Vienna or Lwów). 
He planned to print 500 copies of a volume comprising three Karaite 
exegetical manuscripts at a price of 2 silver rubles and 52-53 kopeks 
per copy. He expected to print more books afterwards, and hoped that 
some of the copies would be sold to learned Rabbanites.?! In the same 


%6 GAARK, E241, op. 1, no. 1864; Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 13; KS 6 (1914): 15; 
“Karaimy g. Galicha,” KS 9-10 (1914): 24. 

?7 See 83.2.1. 

%8 The Yurchenko MSS, draft of the letter to Simcha Babowicz of 1845 (He- 
brew). 

28 Thi is what the Crimean War was called in the 1850s. 

250 Mordecai b. Samuel Segan of Halicz to Judah b. Isaac of Cufut-Qal'eh, 1732 
(NLR E946, Evr. A, no. 1575); Samuel b. Joseph of Halicz to Isaac b. Moses Çelebi- 
Sinani of Gufut-Oal'eh, 1734 (NLR F.946, Evr.II A, no. 1734). Both letters contain the 
suggestion to print a Karaite siddur in one of the Rabbanite printing houses of Galicia. 
'The Crimean leadership, however, rejected this proposal and organized their own press 
in Qufut-Qal'eh, where the first Karaite prayer-book was printed in 1734. 

5! NLR E946, EvrII A, nos. 1822, 1823. Both letters were written on a leaf with 
a galley of one page from Aaron b. Joseph's Sefer ha-Mivhar with Ma amar Mordekhai, 
i.e. the supercommentary by Mordecai b. Nisan Kukizów. The origin of this galley is 
unclear; it does not seem to be from the Cufut-Oal'eh press. We may therefore assume 
that this was one of the first pages from the book that David Kukizów intended to print 
in Galicia. It was, apparently, sent to the typesetter, but never fully published. 
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year, though, David left Kukizów for the Crimea without finishing his 
printing project. 

'The idea of publishing a prayer-book for the Galician community 
surfaced again in the 1830s—1840s. At that time the head of the Halicz 
community, Abraham Leonowicz, tried to print Karaite prayer-books 
and some other manuscripts in Austria—a project which would be 
realized only after his death by his son, Joseph Leonowicz. In 1846 
Abraham Leonowicz asked permission from the local Austrian authori- 
ties to import Karaite prayer-books from the Crimea. It seems that this 
was refused, even though the Crimean prayer-books had been passed 
by the censor.?? 

Until the 1850s, the Galician Karaites continued using either self- 
designed manuscript prayer-books or prayer-books printed by the 
Karaite press in the Crimea. This was not very expedient, since both 
manuscripts and Crimean books were highly expensive and rare. The 
modest budget of the community, however, did not allow the Galicians 
to publish Karaite prayer-books in their home country. In the 1850s, 
though, under the aegis of hazzan Joseph Leonowicz, the members of 
the community ventured to publish their own prayer-books. Help from 
wealthy Crimean Karaites enabled the Galicians to realize this project, 
and the four-volume Seder tefillot ha-Qara' im appeared in Vienna from 
1854 to 1857. The publication was sponsored by Moses Tongur, who 
was the mayor of the important Crimean port of Eupatoria,** whereas 
the editorial work was done by the Galician Karaite Isaac ha-Bahur (Heb. 
young / bachelor) ben Solomon Ickowicz, with assistance from the Rab- 
banite scholar Solomon (Zalman) Stern. Some of Leonowicz's religious 
hymns were published in this, the first and only Karaite prayer-book 
printed specifically for the needs of the Galician community.” 


?? Abraham Leonowicz to Judah b. Moses Magas, the hazzan of Luck, Halicz, 27 
Aug. 1846 (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 900, fol. 2r). 

33 See more on him in Kizilov, Karaites, 226. The prayer-book was published at the 
time of the Crimean War (1853-1856), which was not a particularly suitable period 
for such an activity. One may suggest that Tongur most likely sent his financial support 
before the beginning of the war. 

254 Seder tefillot ha-Qara'im, ed. Isaak b. Solomon Ickowicz and Solomon Stern, sumptem 
Moses Tongur, 4 vols. (Vienna, 1854-1857). 
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4.3.2. The Visit of Abraham Firkowicz to Halicz in 1871 and His Attempt 
to Change the Religious Traditions of the Community 


Abraham Firkowicz (1787—1874), one of the most important figures 
in Karaite history, had had long and intimate contacts with the Gali- 
cian Karaites since his early years. His correspondence with members 
of the Galician community began at the latest in the 1810s and lasted 
until the end of his days;?? moreover, he had relatives in Halicz. He 
even claimed to be a descendant of two of the most important Galician 
Karaite families, those of Abraham ha-Shofet of Kukizów and Joseph 
ha-Mashbir of Halicz.?" In his quest for the origins of Karaite settle- 
ment in Eastern Europe, he sent a few enquiries to Halicz as well.” 
For some unknown reasons, though, he did not like the local “Daniel” 
version of the Karaites’ arrival in Europe, and did not include it in his 
most important book, Avne Zikkaron.??? 

It was only in 1871, however, three years before his death, that 
Firkowicz managed to pay a personal visit to Galicia and its Karaite 
inhabitants. While on a European tour with his young wife, Sulamith, he 
stayed for a few weeks in Luck and in Halicz. In Luck he was received 
by the Galician Karaite Simcha ben Yeshua-Jacob Leonowicz (hazzan 
in Luck from 1871 to 1876 and in Halicz from 1894 to 1900), who 


?5 Especially interesting is his correspondence with the Galician hazzanim, Abraham 
Leonowicz and Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 640; NLR E946, 
op. 1, no. 675, fol. 1r). 

256 Sulamith, widow of Isaac of Halicz, mentioned that Firkowicz was her nephew 
from his mother’s side (1822; NLR E946, op. 1, no. 722, fol. 1). Moreover, his father, 
Samuel b. Solomon Firkowicz, also conducted correspondence with the Galician 
Karaites (NLR E946, op. 1, nos. 807, 809). 

237 See his genealogical notes in NLR E946, Evr II A, no. 162/2, fols. 1, 3r, 13r; cf. 
ibid., no. 1861, fol. 1, left margin. 

2358 See the answer to his enquiry by Elisha b. Elijah Leonowicz (1866). Later, this 
letter remained in the hands of a certain Professor Kardo from the town of Krasna 
(Podolia, Ukraine) and was published by Menahem Nahum Litinski, *Le-qorot ha- 
Oara'im be-Rusia,” Ha-Maggid 8 (22 Feb. 1894): 65-66. This letter was composed with 
some sort of alliteration: each word of this epistle contained the letter aleph. It is of 
interest that Elisha called his father “Elijah Leonowicz from Mganuif (PRIVI YYON 
INIA)”. This mysterious “Mganuif” is undoubtedly a corruption of “Mangup 
(HIAJND)”, a Crimean settlement from where, according to the legend, some Karaites 
arrived in Halicz. 

39 Firkowicz requested a copy of Abraham Leonowicz’s chronicle related to the 
arrival of the Karaites in Halicz, and was therefore perfectly well informed about the 
“Daniel” version (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 898). Furthermore, he was acquainted with 
the “Daniel” version from the letter of Elisha b. Elijah Leonowicz. Still, he insisted 
that it was Vitold who brought the Karaites to Halicz. See more in §1.6.1. 
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composed a special poem in Hebrew dedicated to Firkowicz and his 
arrival. ‘There he compared Firkowicz with the patriarch Abraham—a 
comparison which was often used by many Russian authors and schol- 
ars. This poem was recited in the Luck synagogue before the whole 
Karaite congregation.” 

Having remained for a while in Luck, Abraham Firkowicz and his 
wife travelled to Halicz, where they spent about six weeks. During his 
stay in that town, Firkowicz composed a special poetic appraisal of the 
local community in Hebrew.”°! While in Halicz, the Karaite patriarch 
did not miss the opportunity to acquire local Karaite manuscripts. It 
seems that most of the Karaite documents of Galician provenance 
which are now kept in the National Library of Russia in St. Peters- 
burg were gathered by Firkowicz during his visit to Luck and Halicz 
in 1871. It is important to stress here that none of these documents 
was modified or corrupted by Firkowicz. 

While staying in the community, whose leaders apparently highly 
esteemed the authority of the famous Karaite savant from the Crimea, 
Firkowicz surveyed local religious traditions and practices. He was 
displeased to find that many local traditions considerably diverged 
from those of the Crimean Karaites, evidently under the influence of 
the customs of the local Slavic and Rabbanite population. In order to 
improve the state of religious knowledge of the Galician community, 
Firkowicz issued a series of taqqanot (regulations) related mostly to the 
marriage ceremony, betrothal, and the rite of circumcision. Firkowicz’s 
taqqanot were published in 1875 by the Rabbanite maskil and scholar, 
Adolf Jellinek, on the basis of the manuscript copy of this document 
sent to him by Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz.* The original version of 
the faqqanot written by Firkowicz himself is kept in his archival collec- 
tion in St. Petersburg." 

Firkowicz started his tagganot with a few biblical passages showing 
how modest and strict marriages and circumcisions were in ancient 
biblical times, without noisy and elaborate feasts and drinking (Heb. bi 
shum mishteh u-se‘udah).?** Then he compared those pious times with the 


%0 NLR E946, op. 1, no. 241. 

?! NLR E946, op. 1, no. 246. Hebrew, Firkowicz’s autograph, 1871, 1 fol. Composed 
in Halicz in the house of the hazzan Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz. 

%2 “Taqqanot Even Reshef,” 1-15. 

23 NLR E946, op. 1, no. 47. The printed version contains an additional document 
from Halicz with a list of the members of the community (cf. Appendix 1.6). 

?* Hence GVKar. suuda. 
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contemporary situation in Polish and Lithuanian Karaite communities, 
which he found absolutely unacceptable and contradictory to the Biblical 
prescriptions.” In short, he suggested the following reforms: First, all 
the aforementioned religious ceremonies (circumcision, betrothal, and 
marriage) should not be accompanied by a long and loud feast. The 
wine should be consumed only for religious purposes, and the ceremo- 
nies should normally be completed by drinking just one glass of wine 
and eating just one spoonful of a sweet dessert.” During wedding and 
circumcision ceremonies, the local Karaites should completely abandon 
the tradition of having kum/kuma and druzhka/druzhko?" as unacceptable 
innovations borrowed from their Christian neighbours. Druzhki were 
supposed to be replaced by traditional Jewish shoshvinim/shoshvinot (best 
men/bridesmaids).** 

Both circumcision and marriage should take place in the private 
houses of those involved in these ceremonies, and not in a synagogue. 
The huppah (wedding canopy) should be placed in the house of the 
bride, and not in a synagogue. Firkowicz explained this regulation by 
the fact that the synagogue was a sacred place with holy books which 
might be desecrated if a woman entering a synagogue during the 
wedding commenced her menstruation.** Furthermore, bride’s hair, 
contrary to the contemporary Rabbanite custom, should not be shaved 
off. Moreover, wearing two earlocks,"? which was customary among 
the Talmudic Jews, also should not be permitted. Firkowicz quoted 
the Biblical prescription concerning “not rounding the corners of the 
head" (Lev. 19:27) and suggested that a pious Karaite should wear five 
earlocks instead of two. Indeed, the wearing of two earlocks, a custom 
typical of European Rabbanite Jewry, was absolutely unacceptable in 


?5 “Taqqanot Even Reshef,” 2-4. 

?* Thid., 8 and passim. 

27 Firkowicz transcribed these Slavic loanwords with Hebrew characters:/ NpTYYT 
DIP/NAIP and 321117. In modern Russ. druzhka means “a best man” during a mar- 
riage. A twentieth-century Troki Karaite used the Polish terms druhna and drużba for 
this purpose (Traczyk, “Obrzędowość,” 71-72). 

268 <<Taqqanot Even Reshef,” 4, 10. 

269 [bid., 8. One of Fahn’s novels described the situation when Shelomit, a Karaite 
woman of Halicz, desecrated the local synagogue by her menstrual blood. The hazzan 
required purification by the removal of the plaster from the walls and the part of the 
floor where she had stood. It is unclear whether this novel was based on a real case or 
was merely the fruit of Fahn's fantasy (Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 210-212). On menstrual 
purity practices of Egyptian Karaite women living in the San Francisco area, see Ruth 
Tsoffar, The Stains of Culture: An Ethno-Reading of Karaite Jewish Women (Detroit, 2006). 

270 Heb. peiot ha-rosh; Yid. peyes, hence Russ. peisy. 
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the Karaite tradition. Firkowicz’s emphasis on the necessity of abstain- 
ing from wearing two earlocks suggests that some Galician Karaites 
accepted this tradition from their Rabbanite neighbours. According to 
Fahn, the Karaite traditionalists of Halicz continued wearing earlocks 
even in the 1890s.?"! 

Firkowicz also determined the amount of money to be paid to the 
hazzan and the synagogue for performing rituals.’ A person who did 
not observe the taqqanot was to be excommunicated from the Karaite 
gehilah, and was not to be allowed to enter the synagogue, nor receive 
properly slaughtered animals or any other religious objects. If these 
important łaqqanot were not observed, the Rabbanites would think 
that the Karaites venerate “the grandeur of the Rabbanite Torah and 
despise the Karaite faith."?? According to Firkowicz, the Karaites 
who lived in Eastern Europe in early modern times borrowed many 
“improper” traditions from their Slavic neighbours. The Karaites of 
Muslim lands (the Crimea, the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, the Near East), 
in turn, had adopted many “vicious” practices of their Ishmaelite (i.e. 
Muslim) neighbours. Nevertheless, in contrast to the East European 
Karaites, who remained exposed to Slavic cultural influence, the Karaite 
communities of Muslim lands soon improved their morality and had 
prohibited all deviations from the Karaite religious norm by the first 
half of the nineteenth century.” Finally, Firkowicz stressed again the 
necessity of observing the misvah of daily prayer, keeping the synagogue 
and the cemetery in good order, and improving the level of education 
for children. For the latter purpose Firkowicz suggested building a 
special Talmud Torah (religious school) for Karaite children.?? In spite 
of the fact that observing many of these taqqanot represented quite a 
considerable difficulty, the members of the community unanimously 
agreed to follow Firkowicz's regulations.?”° 


271 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177. 

7? “Tagganot Even Reshef,” 10-11. 

73 Thid., 10, 14. 

?* Thid., 4-5. 

75 Thid., 13-14. 

76 See the full list of those who signed their names under the /agqqanot in ibid., 
13-15. 
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4.3.3. Crimean-Galician Karaite Contacts after 1871 


What was the outcome of Firkowicz’s attempt to change local religious 
traditions? In spite of the fact that the community agreed to follow 
Firkowicz’s instructions in 1871,77 it seems that practically none of his 
taqqanot were observed. According to later reports, in contrast to the 
local intellectual leaders, ordinary Galician Karaites welcomed neither 
Firkowicz, nor his innovations.** Abstaining from wearing two earlocks 
and not shaving the bride's hair were, perhaps, the only /aqqanot that 
were observed. However, this could have happened without Firkow- 
icz’s influence, in the wake of a general laicization of Karaite mores 
in Galicia. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, most of Firkowicz’s prescrip- 
tions were simply disregarded: marriages and circumcisions still took 
place in the synagogue, in the presence of kum and kuma. Both ceremo- 
nies were followed by solemn receptions, with many guests and, appar- 
ently, excessive consumption of wine. Thus, even if one assumes that 
Firkowicz's taqqanot were observed at all, by the end of the nineteenth 
“vicious” influence of Christian and Rabbanite society 
turned out to be stronger than the authority of the Crimean religious 
rigorist. It seems that the fact that Firkowicz actually did not have any 
administrative power within the East European Karaite community may 
have also contributed to the failure of his reform. During his visit to 
Troki (Lithuania) in 1871, Firkowicz tried to introduce similar sorts of 
reforms in the local Karaite community, but also without any appar- 
ent success."? Nevertheless, his /aqqanot remain a highly important and 
informative source on the state of religiosity of the Galician Karaites 
in the second half of the nineteenth century??? 


century the 


?7 See the list of the Karaites who signed Firkowicz’s faqqanot in Appendix 1.6. 
The tagganot were signed by 46 Karaites, i.e. practically by all adult male members 
of the community. 

278 «...jak głosi fama [Firkowicz] spotkał się tam [in Halicz] także z afrontami ze 
strony karaimskiego pospólstwa” (Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 13). 

279 Harviainen, Shehadeh, and Halćn, “The Samaritan and Karaim Commitment,” 
92-94; idem, “Abraham Firkovich as Collector of Dispersed Minorities and Their 
Manuscripts in the Light of His Archive in St. Petersburg,” Jewish Studies 39 (1999): 
103-104. 

280 Even in the 1930s Galician Karaite authors were reading and studying Firkowicz’s 
taqqanot, although none of them really followed and observed the prescriptions of the 
Crimean patriarch (see Zarach Zarachowicz, *Konakłyhy Hadzy-Babanyn Halicte,” 
KA 1-2 (1938): 6-8). The language of this publication is highly interesting—GVKar. 
with numerous Slavic and Hebrew loanwords. 
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At the end of the nineteenth to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, local Karaites, potential candidates for religious leadership in the 
community, were given the possibility to study Karaite religious tradi- 
tion in the Crimea. Shalom Nowachowicz and Zarach Zarachowicz, 
undoubtedly two of the most educated Karaite leaders of the Galician 
community in the first half of the twentieth century, received their 
education in religious colleges in the Crimea.”' At the beginning of 
the twentieth century many Galician Karaites could not overcome the 
temptation to leave provincial Halicz for the radiance of the prosperous 
Crimea—and thus made their ancestral community even smaller.?? It 
seems that in this period the rich and populous Crimean community 
represented for the Galicians the only hope of a potential physical and 
financial renaissance. 

After 1917-1920, when the Crimea became part of Soviet Russia, 
the wealthy local community, which partially emigrated to Turkey and 
France, could not accord any help to the Galician community. With 
many of them being convicted and killed by the Soviets, or facing the 
problem of survival in the rather unfriendly emigration, the Crimean 
Karaites could not assist their religious brethren in Eastern Europe 
any longer. Those who remained in the Crimea were largely forced 
to abandon their religion, language, and ethnic culture, and become 
faithful followers of the Soviet ideological machine. Thus, after 1917 
there disappeared the only source of hope and financial support for the 
Galician community—the help of the wealthy Crimean Karaites. While 
there was virtually no interaction between the Crimean and Galician 
Karaites in the interwar period, their contacts were re-established after 
the end of the Second World War, when Galicia and the Crimea found 
themselves within the borders of the same state, the Soviet Union. 


* o * * 


To conclude, this chapter has outlined the main features of the eth- 
nographic culture of the Galician Karaites. In addition, I have paid 
special attention to the language history of the community and to the 
influence exterted on the local Karaites by their Crimean brethren, 
including a curious episode related to the visit to Halicz by the Crimean 
Karaite sage Abraham Firkowicz. As we have seen, over the centuries 


281 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 539, 547; Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 14. 
?? Schreiber, Badania, 5-6. 
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the Galician Karaites developed unique and culturally specific ethno- 
graphic traditions, customs, and practices. These traditions did not 
remain unchanged, but underwent considerable transformation because 
of the challenges of modernity and competition with other ethnic cul- 
tures. Many of them represented grains of pristine Karaite tradition; 
some were specific only to the local community; others were a product 
of the influence of their Rabbanite, Turkic, and Slavic environment. 
Especially interesting was their language of everyday use, the Turkic 
Karaim language, which was later developed into a micro-literary lan- 
guage in which the local Karaites composed poetry and prose, as well as 
journal and scholarly articles. The ethnographic culture of the Galician 
Karaites, which represented a highly curious mixture of Jewish, ‘Turkic, 
and Slavic elements, should be analysed along with the cultures of other 
peoples of the region, such as the Rabbanite Jews, Ruthenians, Poles, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, etc. Especially productive would be a compara- 
tive analysis of the traditions of the local Karaites and the Talmudic 
Jews, since they each represented a separate branch of Judaism. On the 
linguistic level, one should compare the literary legacy of the Karaites 
with that of the Kypchak-speaking Armenians, who lived in Galicia 
and other parts of Eastern Poland (Western Ukraine) and spoke an 
almost identical Turkic language. It would also be quite interesting to 
compose a more detailed comparison with the traditions and practices 
of other Karaite communities—those of Volhynia, Lithuania, Egypt, 
the Ottoman Empire, the Crimea, and the Near East. 

Unfortunately, today, after the loss of their religious traditions during 
the Soviet period and the almost complete disappearance of the com- 
munity, it is impossible to continue ethnographic work and collect the 
oral traditions of the community. Further research into the ethnography 
of the community should be directed towards the study of the remain- 
ing ethnographic objects and archival documents, which may reveal 
important data on the already known practices of the Galician Karaites 
or lead to the discovery of new, hitherto unknown traditions. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE KARATTES AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS: 
RELATIONS WITH THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION 
AND WITH THE RABBANITE JEWS 


5.1. The Karaites and the Slavic Population (Poles and Ruthenians) 


5.1.1. Everyday Interaction 


We do not have that hatred towards the ‘goyyim’ (infidels'). We 
lwe in perfect peace with peasants and with all Christians. Every- 
one is our neighbour and we love him as God commands us. 


Samuel Mordkowicz to the Polish traveller 
Grzegorz Smólski (1903)? 


The Slavs (the Ruthenians and the Poles) and the Rabbanite Jews 
represented the majority of the population of Galicia from 1772 to 
1918. In 1910, for example, the Ruthenians constituted 62% of the 
population of Eastern Galicia, the Poles—25%, and the Rabbanite 
Jews—12%.* The population of the largest cities of the area (Lwów, 
Stanisławów, Brody, and Kołomyja) was largely Polish and Jewish, 
whereas the small towns and villages were predominantly Ruthenian. 
In some cases there was no strict division between the Poles and the 
Ruthenians because of the fact that many Ruthenians living in the 
cities were assimilated by Polish culture, whereas many Poles living in 


' This is how Smólski translated this Hebrew term which in fact means “peoples” 
or “Gentiles.” 

> Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 523. 

3 Bihl, “Ruthenen,” 561; Ivan Rudnytsky, “The Ukrainians in Galicia under Aus- 
trian Rule,” Austrian History Yearbook 3:2 (1967): 400. The whole Polish population of 
Austria was 4,967,984 souls (9,9%) in 1910 (Henryk Batowski, “Die Polen," in Die 
Habsburgermonarchie 1848-1918, vol. 3:1, 526). There were 3.2 million Ruthenians and 
871,895 Rabbanites in Galicia in 1910 (Bihl, “Ruthenen,” 560; idem, “Die Juden,” in 
Habsburgermonarchie 1848-1918, vol. 3:2, 882). In some Galician towns (Brody, Buczacz, 
Stanisławów, Kołomyja) the Jewish population constituted as much as 50-70% in 1900 
(ibid., 885). For detailed statistics, see also John-Paul Himka, “Dimensions of a Triangle: 
Polish-Ukrainian-Jewish Relations in Austrian Galicia,” in Focusing on Galicia: Jews, Poles, 
and Ukraimans. Polin. Studies in Polish Jewry 12 (London-Portland, 1999), 25-26. 
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rural areas, on the contrary, were culturally and linguistically closer to 
the Ruthenians. Furthermore, there existed a few transitional groups 
with mixed ethnic self-identity. Among them were the so-called Latyn- 
nyky (Roman Catholics of Ruthenian origin; many were subsequently 
Polonized); Polish-speaking Ruthenian Greek Catholics; Polish colonists 
(the Poles living in Ruthenian villages).' 

The Ruthenians, Poles, and Rabbanite Jews were the Karaites’ imme- 
diate ethnic neighbours, with whom they were engaged in constant 
everyday contact and under whose influence they came volens nolens. It 
may be recalled that it was from Halicz that the Jew Jankiel, a character 
in Adam Mickieiwcz's “Pan Tadeusz,” used to bring texts of kołomyjki, 
ie. Ruthenian lyrical songs.” A few less well known ethno-religious 
groups lived in Halicz in the nineteenth century and in the interwar 
period. Among them were the Latynnyky, Subbotniki (Slavic converts to 
Judaism), Russian Old Believers (Starovery), and certain Judeo-Catholics 
(possibly Frankists).* The towns of Halicz and Kukizów were predomi- 
nantly Ruthenian and Jewish.” Nevertheless, it was usually the Poles, the 
minority in these two towns, who constituted the administration. 

Use of Yiddish, wearing of traditional Jewish dress, engagement in 
money-lending and petty trade, elaborate and solemn celebration of 
the Sabbath— these were the features that drastically differentiated the 
Ashkenazic Jews from the local Karaite and Slavic population. Most 
travel reports and official accounts agree that the Karaim-, Polish- and 
Ruthenian-speaking Galician Karaites, with their active involvement in 
agriculture and physical work, in many respects were certainly much 
closer to their Gentile neighbours than to the Ashkenazim. 

There were a few features that evoked a justifiable sympathy for the 
Karaites on the part of the surrounding Slavs. As the earliest Austrian 
reports after the annexation of Galicia state, by that time most Galician 
Karaites did not wear distinctive clothing. According to these sources, 
their dress was similar to that of the local Polish and Ruthenian popula- 
tion. Moreover, the Karaites used to cut their hair—and even shaved 


* Kubijovyé, Etnichni hrupy, xx. 

5 Jadwiga Maurer, < matki obcej (London, 1990), 123. 

° If the presence of the Latynnyky in Halicz is well attested, other “exotic” sectarian 
groups (Starovery, Subbotniki, and Judeo-Catholics) are mentioned only in one interwar 
report (Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13). 

7 This is according to the interwar statistics, which also reflect the situation before 
1918 (Kubijovyé, Etnichni hrupy, 48, 82). 
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their beards—again, in contrast to the local Ashkenazim.? According to 
these reports, Karaite women usually wore white clothes, which differed 
radically from the many-coloured dresses of the Ashkenazic women.” 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that these early Austrian sources, 
composed, evidently, after a rather brief acquaintance with the Karaites, 
were not entirely objective. As more observant later authors inform us, 
at that time the Karaite community was divided between the “tradi- 
tionalists,” who studied literature in Hebrew and scrupulously observed 
religious tradition, and the “secularists,” who wore clothing similar to 
that of their Slavic neighbours and remained rather ignorant regard- 
ing questions of faith and religious education. The “traditionalist” 
Karaites continued wearing long dark clothes, earlocks, tallit qatan, long 
beards—and looked like their Talmudic neighbours. The “modernist” 
Karaites, however, looked exactly like the local Polish and Ruthenian 
peasants. Long beards were, perhaps, the only distinctive feature of 
these “secular” Galician Karaites.! Moreover, Karaite women were 
also divided into two groups. “Secular” Karaite women looked like 
the Slavic ones, whereas “traditionalist” women shaved their hair and 
wore wigs (undoubtedly under the influence of the customs of their 
Rabbanite neighbours)." A similar division into assimilated “secularists” 
and observant “traditionalists” may be observed among the Rabbanite 
Jews in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

A few words should be said about the anthropological type of the 
Galician Karaites. Grzegorz Smólski noticed that some Karaites rep- 
resented the “pure Semitic type,” whereas others were “much less 
Semitic.” Indeed, two main types were generally represented among 
the Galician Karaites: 1) Karaites with dark hair, dark eyes and skin, 
and apparent Semitic (or Oriental) features; 2) Karaites with anthro- 
pological features similar to those of the local Slavs (fair complexion, 
straight nose, light hair, etc.). Some authors considered these Semitic 


8 HK IV, TI, K.1520. Galizien—1784, Doc.1494, Gehorsamster Bericht; HR NK 
5, Konv.5, I Abteilung, fol. 475v, 127". 

? Kronbach, “Ueber die karaitischen Juden," 531. 

? D.E, “Pis’mo,” 75; “Taqqanot Even Reshef,” 8-9; Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” 
Ha-Maggid 3: 22 (1894): 177; idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 
140. 

! Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 146; Gerson Wolf, Die Juden (Vienna-Teschen, 1883), in Die 
Volker Oesterreich- Ungarns, vol. 7, 95-97. 

? Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 

3 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 538, 547. Cf. the photos taken by B. Janusz before WWI 
(Janusz, Karaici, 15, 16, 19, 25; see Illustrations, figs. 4.8a—4.8d). 
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features, which were especially noticeable in the Karaite women, to be 
typical of the Caucasian or even Mongolian peoples.'* 

Of the Karaite children, who were studied by Witołd Schreiber 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, 42.1% possessed features 
similar to those of the local Christians, 26.3°% were close to the local 
Rabbanites, and 31.5% had anthropological features peculiar only to 
the Karaites. Among these typically *Karaite" features were large pro- 
truding noses and dark complexion, somewhat similar to the southern 
Italians. > As we will show later, the results of Schreiber’s anthropo- 
logical study seem to be much more reliable than those of his later 
contemporary, Corrado Gini.'* Generally speaking, according to some 
scholars, despite their Semitic anthropological features the Karaites 
differed from the local Ashkenazim first of all by the lack of something 
that these anthropologists described as the “ghetto expression” typical 
of the European Rabbanite Jews.'’ This is how, for example, Smólski 
portrayed the shammash Samuel Mordkowicz: “A man in his forties, 
with thick black hair and beard, of exclusively Semitic appearance, 
having, however, nothing in common with a Polish Jew-Hasid either 
in his speech, or in his demeanour."'? 

Sources also attest that the Karaites evoked the goodwill of the 
local Slavs by their marriage traditions. In contrast to the Rabban- 
ites, who often married off their children at a very early age (16 or 
younger for women, and 18 for men),? the Karaites married off their 
ofspring when they were already adults (20 years old for women and 
30 for men).? Professor Bruno Adler mentioned that, in his opinion, 
the comparatively high ages of newlyweds among Karaites may be 
explained by the necessity of possessing a large dowry (kalym or kałyn) as 


" Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 147. This, perhaps, may be explained by a general tendency 
of some later Rabbanite authors to present the Karaites as some sort of “degraded” 
Jews with Mongolian features (c£. Ephraim Deinard, Massa Qerim (Warsaw, 1978)). 

'S Schreiber, Badania; Janusz, “Dzieci Karaitöw,” 120-121. 

15 The results of Corrado Gini’s anthropological research in Halicz in 1934 will 
be discussed in $7.3. 

7 “Nie znajdujemy u Karaimów tego wyrazu twarzy ‘getto’ właściwego żydom...” 
(Juljan Talko-Hryncewicz, Karaimi vel Karaici Litewscy: zarys antropologo-etnologiczny (Kraków, 
1903), 56). From today’s standpoint, the term “ghetto expression” certainly cannot be 
considered a valid anthropological definition. 

18 Smólski, “U Karaimów” 538. This traveller's description may also be compared 
with Mordkowicz’s photo, where the latter is holding a flag with the Star of David in 
his hands (ibid., 483 and Illustrations, fig. 2.6). 

? Ruppin, Jewish Fate, 82. 

? Goehlert, *Karaiten," 602; Janusz, Karaici, 72; Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 291. 
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a prerequisite for marriage. He stated that among the Russian Karaites 
before 1917, the necessary dowry was as large as 1000 rubles, and most 
Karaites could earn it only by the time they were 30-35 years old.?! 
What was even more important, the Karaites were distinguished from 
the Yiddish-speaking Rabbanites by their good knowledge of Polish 
and Ruthenian, the languages of their Slavic neighbours. Any inquisi- 
tive visitor to Galicia immediately noticed this positive feature. Joseph 
Rohrer (1803) mentioned Shalom Zacharjasiewicz’s good command of 
Polish—and added that he spoke it without making a wry face, as was 
usually done by the Talmudic Jews.” Grzegorz Smólski (1903) remarked 
that most of the Karaites whom he met in Halicz could speak quite 
correct Polish, with pure pronunciation and “without Jewishness" (Pol. 
bez Zydowienia).* 

In addition to a comparatively good command of Polish, most 
Galician Karaites, it seems, possessed an even better command of the 
local Ruthenian dialect of the Ukrainian language, usually called in 
the sources “ruska/prosta mowa” or “die ruthenische Sprache."?* From 
the standpoint of modern linguistics, the dialect spoken by the inhabit- 
ants of present-day Western Ukraine (at that time Habsburg Austria 
and, later, interwar Poland), is so different from the modern Ukrainian 
language, that it may be best described as the “Ruthenian dialect of 
Ukrainian.” To facilitate the terminology, I will use the abridged form 


?! Adler, “Krim-Karaer,” 119. 

” The traveller certainly exaggerated here the Rabbanites’ inability to speak Polish 
“without making a wry face" (Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 109-110). Nevertheless, it seems 
that an average Karaite indeed could speak Polish much better then a Galician Rab- 
banite. Cf. "sie [the Karaites] sprechen...ein Gemengsel von polnischer und russischer 
Mundart mit mehreren Hebraismen untermengt” (Rohrer, Versuch, 145-148). “Sie 
sind im allgemeinem des Polnischen und Ruthenischen (Kleinrussischen) vollkommen 
mächtig und drücken sich in beiden Sprachen mit größerer Korrektheit aus als die 
dortigen Juden" (Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 2). 

7 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 538. Smólski italicized Polish words which he found 
to be somewhat comical or corrupted by his Karaite interlocutors: zeznanie (instead of 
wyznanie); roków (instead of lat); ton naukowy; pan ferwalter, etc. 

>: Even at the beginning of the twentieth century, the Galician “Ruthenen” usually 
called themselves “rusyny/rusnaky” and “narod rus’kyi.” At that period, the term 
“Ukrainians” was used to denote only a small part of the “ruthenischen oder kleinrus- 
sischen Volkes” (Michael Moser, “Das Ukrainische (“Ruthenische”) der galizischen Polen 
und Polonophilen zwischen 1830 und 1848/1849,” Zeitschrift fiir Slawische Philologie 62:2 
(2003): 312, ft. 3; cf. Roman Szporluk, “The Making of Modern Ukraine: The Western 
Dimension,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 25:1/2 (2001): 63-65; Wolf Moskovich, “Galicia 
and Bukovina under Austrian Rule and After,” Jews and Slavs 9 (2001): 227-228). 
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of this designation, and call the dialect ^Ruthenian."? It is of inter- 
est that even the Karaites themselves sometimes called this dialect the 
“Rusyn language” (PDT WY). 

Grzegorz Smólski explained the Karaites’ good command of Ruthe- 
nian by their constant commercial and everyday contacts with the local 
Rusyn population (Pol. lud ruski) that inhabited Halicz and the surround- 
ing villages." These contacts influenced some of the Karaites’ ordinary 
traditions and customs, their dress, and the local variety of the Karaim 
language.* Thus, for example, according to Smólski, Rachel Eszwowicz 
looked exactly like an ordinary peasant woman from Eastern Galicia.” 
Sources report that the Galician Karaites knew and sang Polish and 
Ruthenian folk-songs. Furthermore, both secular and religious poetry 
in Karaim was sometimes sung to the melodies of Slavic folk-songs.” 

To conclude, until 1918 and the rise of violent Ukrainian nationalism 
in Galicia, relations between the Karaites and the local Slavs seemed to 
be rather friendly and peaceful. The Karaites not only imitated the Poles 
and the Ruthenians in their dress, behaviour, and appearance, but also 
strived to learn their languages and cultures. For the reasons outlined 
above (first of all, their involvement in agriculture, fluent knowledge of 
Polish and Ruthenian, wearing peasants’ dress, and marrying off their 
children at an adult age), the relations between the Karaites and the 
Slavs were apparently much more amicable than those between the 
Slavs and the Rabbanite Jews. 


5.1.2. The Intellectual Dimension: the Karaites and the Ruthenian Russophiles 


In the 1780s, soon after the annexation of Galicia, Joseph II introduced 
a number of legislative innovations which partly limited the authority 
of the local Polish nobility (sz/achta) and gave some minor autonomous 
rights to the inhabitants of villages.*! With the introduction of Joseph's 


3 Cf. Michael Moser, “Die Entwicklung der ukrainischen Sprache,” in Ukraine. 
Geographie. Ethnische Struktur. Geschichte, ed. Peter Jordan et al. (Vienna, 2001), 488. 

°° NLR E946, EvrII A, no. 1631, fol. 2v. 

7 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 538. 

?* For an analysis of the phonological and syntactic influence of the local Slavic 
languages on the GVKar see §4.2.4. 

? Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 565. 

3 One of Abraham Leonowicz’s poems was sung to the melody of the Ukrainian 
song "inni cBir siümoB" (Grzegorzewski, “Ein türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 72). Cf. 
“Zecharja Abrahamowicznin," 24—29. 

3! Fras, Galicja, 198-199. 
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policy of religious and ethnic tolerance, the local Ruthenian population 
received a foundation for the development of their national feelings, 
language, culture, and identity. The University of Lwow, where Latin, 
German, and Polish were used as the languages of instruction, was 
opened in 1784.? It seems that the Ruthenian language sometimes was 
also used there. A renaissance in the Ruthenian national movement 
started in the 1830s with the rise of the so-called “Russophile” move- 
ment in Galicia. From the standpoint of today, when Galicia represents 
a centre of the most radical anti-Russian Ukrainian nationalism, it is 
quite difficult to imagine that in the nineteenth century this region 
nourished an enthusiastic nationalist movement which in its essence 
was explicitly pro-Russian. 

The Russophiles (also ironically called Moskvophiles or, disparagingly, 
Moskalophiles) were representatives of the Ruthenian intellectual elite, 
who struggled against the growing Germanisation and Polonisation of 
the local Ruthenian population. They placed special emphasis upon 
the necessity of studying Galician history, culture, and traditions to 
counteract this tendency. In passing, it is important to say a few words 
about the linguistic agenda of the movement. While considering the 
most suitable language in which to express their national sentiments, the 
Russophiles decisively rejected German and Polish as the languages of 
their ideological enemies. For a while they contemplated the possibility 
of a revitalization of Old-Church Slavonic, which, however, they found 
to be too archaic and unsuitable for their objectives. Equally unsuitable 
were the local Ruthenian idioms, which they considered too unrefined 
and unsophisticated. This is why in the 1830s—1840s they turned their 
attention to Russian, which they perceived as the Slavic language par 
excellence. Having made their choice, the Russophiles faced a very seri- 
ous problem: unfortunately, practically none of them could write in 
correct literary Russian. Thus, most of them had to master the ability 
to compose academic studies and journalistic articles in this language. 
Nevertheless, even at the end of the nineteenth century, the quaint 
sort of Russian (the so-called “yazychie”) used by most Russophiles 
represented a curious mixture of Russian and Old-Church Slavonic, 
with numerous mistakes and calques from Polish and local Ruthenian 


?? Soon after its inauguration, for various political reasons, it was removed to Kraków 
and was reopened only in 1817 (N. M. Pashaeva, Ocherki istorii russkogo dvizhentia v 
Galichine XIX-XX w. (Moscow, 2001), 11-12). 
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dialects.? It was only at the beginning of the twentieth century that 
the Russophiles switched entirely to standard literary Russian. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the Russophiles had 
to endure the struggle against the Galician Ukrainian nationalists, 
mistreatment on the part of the Austrian administration, and lack of 
support from Russia. The Austrian administration began to persecute 
Russophiles in the 1880s. In 1882 they condemned leaders of the move- 
ments on the charge of high treason and purged suspected Russophiles 
from the higher ranks of the clergy.** Because of the severe persecution 
of members of the movement and its sympathizers by the Austrian 
government during World War I,” and also as a consequence of the 
Russian revolution of 1917, the Russophiles became much weaker in 
the interwar period. The movement practically disappeared during 
the Second World War as a result of the development of the radical 
Ukrainian nationalism of Stepan Bandera and his followers.** 

On a political level, interest in the Karaites on the part of the 
Russophiles’ ideological leaders corresponded to a general attitude 
of movement towards the Jews. In spite of the fact that because of 
economic competition, the Ruthenian peasantry generally disliked the 
Jews, the Russophiles saw in the Galician Ashkenazim their potential 
allies in the fight for Galicia’s autonomous rights. This tendency of 
political rapprochement with the Jews became especially clear after 
the stormy events of 1848.9’ On a cultural level, the Russophiles, with 
their emphasis on the study of the history of Galicia, were interested 
in the Karaites as one of the local historical curiosities. The Galician 
Russophile historians viewed the Karaites as one of the earliest non- 
Slavic colonists of the region, who were already settled there during 


33 "This somewhat artificial language is hardly comprehensible for those who cannot 
read all of the aforementioned languages. Most of the Russophiles’ articles on Karaite 
history were composed in this very language. 

>: Himka, “Dimension of a Triangle,” 32. 

9$ According to some estimates, about 30,000 Galician Russophiles died in the course 
of these persecutions and in concentration camps for Russophiles from 1914 to 1918 
(Pashaeva, Ocherki, 140—150). Paul Magosci mentioned that 6,000 Rusyn-Lemki were 
deported to the concentration camp in Tallerhof (Rusin’skyi yazyk, 30). 

3 For details see Pashaeva, Ocherki; Andrew Sorokowski, “The Greek-Catholic Clergy 
in Galicia in the Interwar Period” (Oxford, Keston Institute, uncatalogued materials); 
Anna Veronika Wendland, Die Russophilen in Galizien (Vienna, 2001); [Ochevidets], 
Galitskaia Rus” prezhde i nyne. Istorichesku ocherk i vzgliad na sovremennoe sostoranie (St. Peters- 
burg, 1907), a book written by one of the Galician Rusophiles under the pseudonym 
“Ochevidets” (Russ. “eywitness”). 

37 Wendland, Russophilen, 321—324. 
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the times of Prince Daniel of Galicia in the thirteenth century (i.e. 
prior to Polish domination!). The fact that most Karaites spoke flu- 
ent Ruthenian also facilitated contacts between the Russophiles and 
Karaite intellectuals. 

'The first contacts between the Galician Karaites and local Ruthenian 
intellectuals, however, were initiated by a non-Russophile scholar, Anton 
Angelovich? (or Angielłowicz/ Anhelovych, 1756-1814), the metropoli- 
tan of the Greek-Catholic diocese of Lwów and Halicz from 1807 to 
1814, and professor and rector at the University of Lwów. In 1813 
Angelovich contacted Abraham Leonowicz (hazzan from 1810-1851), 
the Karaite savant from Halicz. In his letter Angelovich requested the 
hazzan to provide him with a historical memorandum concerning the 
origins of the local Karaite community. It seems that the metropolitan's 
interest in the Karaites was explained by his scholarly curiosity on the 
one hand, and by mercantile considerations on the other. In 1811 
Angelovich acquired the right to sell brandy in Halicz and Załukiew, 
and may have been interested in who else was permitted to merchandise 
alcohol in this area before 1811.*° Unfortunately, neither Angelovich's 
enquiry, nor Leonowicz's reply of 1813, have survived. Nevertheless, 
from Leonowicz's later correspondence it is evident that Angelovich 
had read his reply and found it in conformity with some other books 
on Karaite history." 

In 1838 Leonowicz received a new historical enquiry, this time from 
the historian Denis Ivanovich Zubritskii (a.k.a. Djonizy Zubrzycki/ 
Zubryts’kyi, 1777-1862), who is known as the founder of the Russo- 
phile movement, an ardent proponent of the Russian language, and 
the author of several important studies related to Galician history. On 
the whole, Zubritskii was perhaps the most important and active figure 
in the history of the Galician Russophiles."' In his reply to Zubritskii, 
Leonowicz sent him a Polish translation of the famous historical (or, 


38 Since the authors themselves preferred using the Russian forms of their names, 
I will use the Russian transliteration as well; the Polish and Ukrainian transliteration 
will be provided in brackets. 

? Even the phrase that the Karaites were “allowed to keep and trade in their houses 
all sorts of beverages" (Pol. wolno jm trzymac y synkowac w jch domach wszelkiemi trunkamı), 
inserted, undoubtedly, to satisfy Angelovich’s curiosity, shows the speculative and non- 
historical character of Leonowicz’s chronicle. 

9 Stepaniv, “L’époque,” 337-338. 

*! Denis Zubritskii, Kronika miasta Lwówa (Lwów, 1844); idem, Kritiko-istoricheskaia 
povest. Some of Zubritskii’s books were banned in Austria because of their pro-Rutheni- 
an historical tendencies. Concerning him, see Pashaeva, Ocherki, 13-14 and passim. 
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rather, pseudo-historical) chronicle concerning the supposed arrival 
of the Karaites in Halicz in the thirteenth century. Leonowicz himself 
said that he had translated this text from the colophon of an old 
manuscript which was burnt during the fire of 1830. According to 
the text of this colophon the Karaites arrived in Halicz as early as the 
mid-thirteenth century, having been invited there by Prince Daniel 
of Galicia. Unfortunately, a number of historical inaccuracies and 
anachronisms in this document strongly suggest that it was composed 
by Leonowicz himself.” 

It should be noted that in the 1830s Vitold (his Lithuanian origins 
notwithstanding) was seen as the Polish ruler par excellence, the symbol of 
the Polish state and Polish valour. Daniel of Galicia, on the contrary, was 
perceived as the champion of the Ruthenian cause, the most glorious 
of Galician dukes before the Polish invasion. In my opinion, it is highly 
revealing that in his letters to Angelovich and Zubritskii—both of them 
Russophile scholars—Leonowicz did not use the mythologeme about 
the Karaite arrival in Poland at the initiative of Vitold, but apparently 
invented his own version, which ascribed this event to Daniel. Moreover, 
Leonowicz specifically emphasized in his letters to the aforementioned 
scholars that it was only at the time of the “rule of the Grand dukes 
of Ruthenia” (Pol. za panowania Wielkich Xiążąt Ruskich) that the Kara- 
ites were settled in Galicia (called by Leonowicz Russyja Czerwona, i.e. 
Red Russia). * In my view, this gives us some grounds to suggest that 
Leonowicz himself was aware of the patriotic Russophile agenda and its 
anti-Polish sentiments, which were the basis of the scholarly enquiries, 
and was trying to gain the sympathy of their authors. 

During Leonowicz: lifetime, Zubritskii himself published Leonowicz’s 
chronicle in his study on the history of Galician Rus’. In spite of his 
positive characterization of the Karaites, Zubritskii voiced his doubts 
about the veracity of this chronicle and expressed the hope that later 
historians would provide a more detailed analysis of its contents.** The 
publication of this alleged thirteenth-century historical account sparked 
a flash of interest on the part of a few Galician Russophile historians: 
they were excited to find a document which, in their opinion, could 
have been one of the earliest known historical records pertaining to 


? For more information, see $1.6.1. 
5 Kunasiewicz, Przechadzki archeologiczne, pt. 2-3, 122. ft. 1. 
4 Zubritskii, Aritiko-istoricheskaia povesť, 153-155. 
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the history of medieval Galicia in general. Many of them immediately 
decided to visit Halicz personally in order to obtain more information 
from the owner of the document, Abraham Leonowicz. Another Ruthe- 
nian historian and linguist, the Russophilic scholar Ivan Vagilevich/ 
Vahylevych (1811-1866), one of the founders of the famous group of 
Galician intellectuals, Ruska Trütsia (Russian Trinity), made the personal 
acquaintance of Leonowicz and inserted the full text of his chronicle 
into his unpublished article, “The town of Halicz.”* 

In 1850, that is, only a year before Abraham Leonowicz’s death, 
he was visited by two other Ruthenian scholars, Y. Levitskii and 
A. Petrushevich. Yemelyan Levitskii (or Omelyan Levyts'kyi, 1821-1891), 
an amateur historian, was predominantly interested in Leonowicz’s 
chronicle as a source of information concerning the pagan practices 
of the local Slavic population.** Anton Stepanovich Petrushevich (a.k.a. 
otets Antoni, 1821-1913), a famous Ruthenian historian, received from 
Leonowicz the Hebrew original (!) and the Polish translation of the 
chronicle. As a serious scholar with a critical approach to the analysis 
of historical sources, however, Petrushevich could not help noticing 
the anachronistic character of this document. Therefore, he severely 
criticized the document and dismissed it as a forgery. In his opinion, on 
the basis of this falsified document, Leonowicz tried to prove the early 
settlement of the Karaites in Galicia during the rule of the Ruthenian 
dukes in order to demonstrate their ancient rights to sell alcoholic bev- 
erages and own land in Galicia. Petrushevich’s notes on this document 
appeared in the periodical published by the Galitsko-Ruskaia Matitsa, an 
important association of Ruthenian enlighteners, scholars, and nation- 
alists." Later, Leonowicz’s chronicle and its variants were published 
many times in Polish, Russian, and French translations.*® The text of 


5 Stepaniv, “L’époque,” 339. 

4 When taking into consideration the fact that this chronicle does not seem to be 
an authentic document, it is not entirely clear whether one can trust the data concern- 
ing Slavic pagan practices mentioned in it. Levitskii published his articles only about 
thirty years after Leonowicz’s death (Ye. L. [Yemelyan Levitskii], “Neskol’ko narodnykh 
predanii o Galiche,” Slovo 6 (1879):1). Yaroslav Dashkevich referred to one more article 
by Levitskii (Ye. L. [Yemelyan Levitskii], “Yeshche o Galiche i yego okrestnostiakh,” Slovo 
5 (1885): 2). However, when I consulted this issue of Slovo I could not find it there. 

" Anton Petrushevich, “Peresmotr gramot kniaziu L'vu pripisyvaemykh," in Gałiiskii 
astorichesku sbornik, vol. 2 (Lwów, 1854), 173-176. 

5 Among them: Kunasiewicz, Przechadzki archeologiczne, pt. 2-3, 121—122; Balaban, 
“Karaici,” 2—4 (Polish); Zubritskii, Aviteko-istoricheskaia povesť, 153-155 (Russian); Stepaniv, 
“L’époque,” 334-373 (French). 
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this chronicle, as Leonowicz copied it, became the most cited document 
related to the history of the East European Karaites. 

Petrushevich's scholarly and public authority, and his severe critique 
of this document, seem to have largely cooled the Russophiles’ enthu- 
siasm for the Karaites. Moreover, later Karaite leaders apparently 
lacked Abraham Leonowicz's charisma, and contacts with Ruthenian 
intellectuals were discontinued. Only a few later authors, such as the 
aforementioned Y. Levitskii and his colleagues, Venedikt Ploshchanskii 
(1834—1902) and the ethnographer Vladimir Hrebeniak, devoted some 
of their attention to the Karaite community. In spite of the fact that 
their writings were published in major Galician periodicals of the time,” 
they neither produced any particular public response, nor evoked a new 
wave of interest in the Karaites on the part of the Galician audience. 
Thus, one may conclude that on the intellectual level, the contacts 
between the Karaites and Ruthenians were as friendly and amicable 
as their everyday relations. The Galician Russophiles were interested 
in the Karaites primarily because of their interest in Daniel of Galicia 
and the history of Galicia in general. This is probably why we lack any 
information about contacts between the Karaites and Polish scholars 
and intellectuals, who did not express any particular interest in the 
“Ruthenian” part of Galician history. 


5.2. The Karaites and the Talmudic Jews 


5.2.1. The Karaites’ Ethnic Self-Identification and Their Position within the 
Jewish Fold 


... der Talmudische Jude will neben keinem Karaimen wohnen. 


The Austrian traveller Joseph Rohrer (1803)? 


49 Venedikt M. Ploshchanskii, “Zhydy-Karaity,” in Literaturnyj Sbornik, izdavaemyi 
galitsko-russkotu matitsetu (Lwów, 1870), 109-116. This article represents a Russian ad- 
aptation of Tadeusz Czacki's “Rozprawa o Karaitach," together with a compilation 
from Joseph Rohrer's travel report. Ploshchanskii, another important ideological leader 
of the Russophiles and editor of their periodical Slovo, was ironically depicted in the 
novel Duma pro Nauma Bezumovycha by the famous Ukrainian nationalist writer Ivan 
Franko (Wendland, Russophilen, 14, ft. 3). Gf. Ye. L. [Levitskii], “Neskol’ko narodnykh 
predani"; idem, “Yeshche o Galiche”; Vladimir Hrebeniak, “Karaims’ka oselia v 
Halychi,” /lustrovana Ukraina 21-22 (Lwów, 1913): 16. 

? Rohrer, Versuch, 147—148. 
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There are a few jewish residents in Karaite houses; this produces 
a somewhat strange impression when taking into account the 
notoriously hostile relations between the Karaites and the Jews. 


The Polish journalist Grzegorz Smólski (1903)! 


It is very difficult to characterize the complex nature of the relations 
between the Karaite and Rabbanite Jews, which have been formed by 
representatives of these two different trends in Judaism over the course 
of more than a thousand years, from the emergence of the Karaite 
movement in the mid-eighth century until today. These relations, which 
have fluctuated between such polarised feelings as brotherly friendship 
and bitter animosity, were determined by an understanding of their 
mutual adherence to a single religious entity on the one hand, and by 
a hostile attitude towards their brethren's “heretical” interpretation of 
religious law, on the other. 

Relations between the Karaites and the Rabbanites may be best 
described as those of two close relatives who belong to different 
branches of the same religion. Perhaps relations between members of 
two branches of Christianity—Protestants and Catholics—represent the 
closest parallel. In this case, the Karaites, because of their adherence 
to Sola Scriptura and rejection of later commentaries on the Bible, might 
be called “Protestants,” whereas the position of the Catholics would 
correspond to that of the Rabbanite Jews. The comparison of the 
Karaites with the Protestants (and the Rabbanites with the Catholics) 
was indeed commonplace in early modern literature on Jewish sects 
and movements.” 

Even the two short quotations placed as an epigraph to this subchap- 
ter show the ambivalence of Karaite-Rabbanite relations on the one 
hand, and the superficial stereotypical approach of Christian observ- 
ers, on the other. Indeed, authors of Christian background, who usu- 
ally received information about the irreconcilable differences between 
Karaite and Rabbanite religious doctrines, simply could not imagine 
that these—in their view—hostile and bellicose movements could 
peacefully coexist with each other. ‘Traditionally, since the early period 


51 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 523. 

5 J. van den Berg, “Proto-Protestants? The Image of the Karaites as a Mirror of 
the Catholic-Protestant Controversy in the Seventeenth Century,” in fewish-Christian 
Relations in the Seventeenth Century, ed. by J. van den Berg and E. van der Wall (Dordrecht, 
1988), 34-37; Kizilov, “Jüdische Protestanten?". 
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of their proximity, the Karaite community of Halicz was always in 
contact with the local Rabbanite community. Relations between these 
two communities were in many respects much closer and friendlier 
than in many other regions where Karaites and Rabbanites lived next 
to each other. On the other hand, paradoxically, these relation were 
often much more bitter and hostile than in some other places. Traces 
of both polarities may be found in many documents and sources of 
the eighteenth to the early twentieth centuries. 

An analysis of the ethnic self-identification of the Galician Karaites 
may help in understanding the complex and ambivalent nature of 
Karaite-Rabbanite relations. In Poland, even in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, after the liquidation of the Vaad system, the Kara- 
ites still shared the same rights, privileges, duties, and burdens as other 
Jews. Whilst considering themselves to be a part of the people of Israel, 
the Karaites clearly understood their specific status within the Jewish 
fold. As an example, in a petition to the Polish Sejm, the Karaites of 
Luck (1790) stressed that their difference from other Jews was mostly 
of a religious character: “We, the Karaite Jews, which means in Polish 
‘Biblicists,’ have differed from the Rabbanite Jews in all rituals since 
the destruction of Jerusalem.” Similar phrases about the difference 
between the Karaites and the Talmudic Jews may be found in many 
other seventeenth and eighteenth century sources. 

The situation changed at the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
Karaites, perhaps for the first time in their history, decided to use the 
religious difference between them and other Jews in order to achieve 
a higher social and economic status. At the end of the eighteenth to 
the early nineteenth century, the Galician Karaites drew a clear line 
between themselves and the Ashkenazic Jews in order to avoid the heavy 
burden of double taxation imposed on the Rabbanites after 1772. As 
we have seen, in 1774 the Galician Karaite /tzko Salomonowicz (Isaac ben 
Solomon) wrote a petition to the Austrian Court Chancellery, in which, 
inter alia, he mentioned that he was not a Jew, but a peasant.** This 
claim, in spite of its apparent naiveté, seems to be the first clearly articu- 
lated manifestation of the Karaite nationalist tendency of separation 


5 “My Żydzi Karaimy, co po polsku znaczy Biblianie, różniący się od zburzenia 
Jerozolimy obrządkiem od Żydów Rabanów we wszystkim...” (Przeswietna Depu- 
tacyo... (Łuck: n.p., n.d. [ca. 1790]), no page numbers). 

>: «...er sein kein Jude, er sei Ackerbauer und zahle Feudalabgaben wie die anderen 
Bauern” (Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 292). See more in $2.1.2. 
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from other Jews in Eastern Europe.” Isaac ben Solomon's claim should 
be understood in the context of social and ethnic stratification in late 
eighteenth-century Poland and Austria. At that time, it was virtually 
impossible to be both a Jew and a peasant—the two were mutually 
exclusive. In this period, Jews formed a separate ethnic, confessional, 
and professional group, while peasants represented another group—and 
the boundaries between these two could have hardly been crossed (the 
Karaites, who were simultaneously Mosaic believers and peasants, seem 
to be a unique exception). In addition, the term “peasant” almost always 
implied some sort of Christian identity, so its use here is particularly 
curious. Furthermore, this claim should be analysed in the context of 
the economic competition between the Karaites and the Ashkenazim. 
Itzko (Isaac) undoubtedly meant that because of his being a peasant, 
he should be excluded from the double marriage tax imposed on the 
Rabbanite Jews. Thus, his claim should probably be understood in the 
sense of “not being a Rabbanite Jew.” 

At about the same time that Itzko submitted his petition, the Galician 
Karaites started claiming to the official Austrian observers that they, 
in fact, had arrived in Galicia from “Turkey.” In the earliest official 
report of 1774, the local Karaites were referred to as the “Karaimiter 
Nation oder sogenannte Turckhische Juden.” Moreover, the Karaites 
told the authors of this report that they had arrived in Halicz only 
in the sixteenth century from Constantinople.’ The economic rea- 
son for the emergence of this “Turkish” claim also seems to be quite 
evident: after the peace treaty of Passarowitz between Austria and 
the Ottoman Empire (1718), some Jews who were former Turkish 
subjects were allowed to live and trade in Austria." Their position 
was much better than that of other Austrian Jews. The Karaites, 
while calling themselves “Turkish Jews,” clearly showed the Austrian 
government that they deserved to be treated differently from the rest 
of the Jews, who had come to Austria not from the Ottoman Empire 
but from Ashkenaz (i.e. Europe). The Karaites used the motif of their 
“Turkishness” only until the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 


5 This tendency was later defined by Roman Freund as “endogenous dejudaization” 
(Freund, Aaraites and Dejudaization). 

56 See “Gehorsamster Bericht” HK IV, TI, K. 1520. Galizien—1784; Doc. 1494 
(Oct. 1774), fol. 1). These data were later repeated in some other studies (e.g. Stóger, 
Darstellung, vol. 1, 104; [Fürst], “Halicz,” 307-308). 

? Nathan Gelber and Meir Lamed, “Austria,” EF 3 (1971), 891. 
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After that, having secured their economic position in Austria, they 
dropped this “Turkish” claim, which would reappear on the historical 
scene in the interwar period.?? 

Approximately at the same time, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, in order to avoid association with the rest of Austrian Jewry, 
in their official documents the Karaites dropped the word *Juden/ 
Jews" from their ethnic name and usually referred to themselves as 
“Karaimen/Karaici.”” At the same time, in addition to the term qara'm 
(Karaites) in their internal documents in Hebrew and Karaim, they 
continued using the terms Yisrael (Israel/ Israelites) or yehudim (Jews) to 
denote their community in Halicz and other parts of Europe.** Thus, 
it is quite evident from this manipulation with endo-ethnonyms that 
while keeping their Judeo-Israelite identity inwardly, outwardly they 
tried to present themselves as “Karaites,” i.e. a group distinct from other 
Jews. The Galician Karaites also often used the medieval term bene 
Migra’ (followers of the Scripture) as their self-designation.°' In order to 
distance themselves from the rest of Austrian Jewry, the Karaites used 
such terms as yehudim talmudt m/rabbant im (Talmudic/ Rabbanite Jews) 
to denote the Ashkenazim. In addition, the Galician Karaites called 
the Rabbanites ba alei ha-qabbalah or meqqubalim (both mean “followers 
of the [oral, i.e. Talmudic or Qabbalistic] tradition”). 

Thus, their tendency to separate themselves from their Rabbanite 
neighbours notwithstanding, from 1772 to 1918 the Galician Karaites 
certainly continued to view themselves as part of am Yisra'el (people of 
Israel), followers of the Torah given to Moses on Mount Sinai. This 
was especially evident in the contacts between Karaite savants and 
Rabbanite maskilim, who often expressed the hope for the unification 
of these two branches of Judaism into one whole. The rigorist posi- 
tion of the local Galician Rabbis, who did not want to accept Karaite 
proselytes, was one of the factors that nullified the idea of unification. 
The Karaite matrimonial laws, which banned mixed marriages, also 


58 See Chapter 7. 

5 For a contrast, see the aforementioned document from Luck where the Karaites 
called themselves “Zydzi Karaimy” (Karaite Jews) (Przeswietna Deputacyo). 

9? E.g. NLR E946, EvrI A, no. 163/5, fol. Ir; Kowalski, “Z pożółkłych kart,” 15, 
17. C£ the fact that one of Zachariah-Isaac b. Samuel Abrahamowicz's most important 
poems is called Ufusum fisraeł (“My people, Israel”) ('Zecharja Abrahamowicznin,” 
25-27). 

êl Especially often in tombstone inscriptions (Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 
25, 47, 75, 125 and passim). 
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contributed to the failure of this project. The Karaites retained their 
Judeo-Karaite “Israelite” identity until the interwar period, when, under 
the influence of political changes, they had to drastically reconsider 
their ethnic self-identity (see Chapter 7). 


5.2.2. Everyday Interaction: Hostility and Amity 


As has been mentioned, in 1774 the Karaites of Galicia received a 
special legal status, which positively differentiated them from the rest of 
the Austrian Jews. This distinctive benevolent treatment of the Karaites 
on the part of the Austrian administration considerably deepened the 
already existing antagonism between the two communities. Reciprocal 
everyday hostility and ideological animosity between the Karaites and 
their Rabbanite neighbours is attested in many contemporary sources, 
especially in travel reports. After a visit to the Karaite synagogue of 
Halicz in 1803 Joseph Rohrer recorded an indignant monologue by a 
local Rabbanite. The latter complained about the primitive and cor- 
rupt character of Karaite religious doctrine and wondered whether the 
Karaites deserved to be called Jews at all: 


Could anyone think... that these Karaite people can be of any use? They 
are neither Jews nor Christians, they are hybrids; but they still observe 
the Jewish Sabbath. None of us Jews would ever leave the house without 
having the Ten Commandments [die zehn Gebothe] with him. A Karaite 
leaves his [Ten Commandments]™ in the synagogue. Can such a man 
earn any respect; can he still be called a Jew; is this just??? 


Rohrer, who had a very positive opinion of the Karaites, did not con- 
descend to reply to this angry soliloquy. It is evident that the traveller's 
Rabbanite informant was irritated largely by Karaite religious practices, 
which he found irrational and unacceptable. 

Some sources provide readers with the Karaite perspective on the 
reason for the hostility between the Karaites and Rabbanites. Grzegorz 
Smólski (1903) asked a local Karaite to explain to him the cause of 
this hostility. The latter informed the traveller: "The [Rabbanite] Jews 
blacken us wherever they can... The Jews cannot forgive us our religion. 


? Here “Ten Commandments" should be understood not literally, but rather as a 
reference to the high level of religious observance among the Rabbanite Jews contrasted 
with what Rohrer's interlocutor saw as a lack of observance among the Karaites outside 
their place of worship. I am indebted to Dr Natan Meir for this observation. 

55 Rohrer, Bemerkungen, 115. 
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They know that even though we are few in number, the time will come 
when the whole world will be Karaite.”°* 

Another Karaite informant questioned by Smólski added more 
information on the subject: 


— We [the Karaites] are of the Mosaic faith; although we do not recognise 
the Talmud, we scrupulously fulfil God's commandments. We say: “Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” This is why whilst seeing in everyone, even in 
our enemy, our neighbour, we do not hate anyone, and, consequently, 
[do not hate] the [Rabbanite] Jews either. If the Jews do not like us, 
it 1s their problem, not ours. 

— Why do the Jews hate the Karaites?— 1 asked. 

— Mainly because of the fact that our religion, as they say, allegedly called 
forth Christ. They say that Christians descended from the Karaites. 
Furthermore, they do not like us because the Talmud means nothing 
to us... 


It may be clearly seen from this dialogue that the Karaites put all the 
blame on the Rabbanites, and suggested that the source of the latter's 
aggression lay in the specificity of Karaite religious doctrine, which, 
on the one hand, did not recognize the authority of the Talmud, and 
supported early Christianity, on the other. 

These claims need to be examined in a more detailed way. While 
the Karaites certainly did not recognize the binding authority of the 
Talmud, it would not be an exaggeration to state that almost all Karaite 
intellectuals in Eastern Europe (and especially in Galicia and Volhynia) 
did study the Talmud and Rabbinic literature. The British traveller 
Ebenezer Henderson (1821), for example, found volumes of the Talmud 
on the bookshelves of the Cufut-Qal‘eh Aazzan, Isaac ben Solomon. 
Isaac remarked that the Karaites *do not admit that the Talmud has 
any binding authority over our consciences, and there are many things 
in it which we cannot approve; but should we, on this account, reject 
what is good in it, and not avail ourselves of such statements as are 
consonant with the text of Scripture?" 9? This quotation is a very good 
example of the general attitude to the Talmud and Rabbinic literature 
which was developed by later Karaite thinkers. 


9* Smólski, “U Karaimów” 539. Cf. in other place: “Jewish books...show us [the 
Karaites] black as chimney-sweeps" (ibid., 564). 

9$ Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 523. 

56 Henderson, Researches, 320. 
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The question of the nature of Karaite-Christian relations is also 
rather complicated. All attempts to trace a direct linkage between the 
Karaites, Sadducees, Qumranites, and other Jewish sectarians of the 
Second Temple period seem to be futile." Therefore, the aforemen- 
tioned Rabbanite claim that the Karaites allegedly supported early 
Christianity was, certainly, absolutely groundless: Karaism was formed 
as a unified religious movement only in the eighth to tenth centuries 
A.D., i.e. much later than the emergence of Christianity. This claim 
perhaps echoed statements made by some nineteenth-century Crimean 
Karaite leaders, who often emphasized their equable and tolerant 
attitude towards Christians and Christianity. Moreover, they frequently 
informed travellers that the Karaites had left the land of Palestine before 
the birth of Jesus—and therefore they had taken part neither in the 
crucifixion, nor in the composition of the Talmud. These statements 
do not convey historical truth about the development of the Karaite 
movement, and should be understood as an attempt to dissociate the 
Karaites from the burdens imposed by Christian authorities on the rest 
of the European Jews.” 

According to Fahn, the Rabbanites of Halicz hated the Karaites “with 
utmost hatred,” whereas the latter in return also “kept anger in their 
hearts” against the Rabbanites: “These [the Karaites] believe that all 
the Jews hate them and those [the Rabbanites] think that every Karaite 
is their enemy." 9? Relations seemed to be especially bad between the 
Karaites and the Galician Hassidic Jews. According to Fahn, one of the 
Hassidic Rabbis, Meir of Przemyslany (Ukr. Peremyshliany), even put a 
curse (gelalah) upon the Karaites."? Moreover, the Rabbanites considered 


57 For a survey see Schur, Karaite Encyclopedia, 84-86; cf. $1.1. 

58 For details see Kizilov, “The Karaites of the Crimea,” 789-818; Kizilov, Karaites, 
67-68, 242—248. 

® Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177; idem, *Ha-Oara'im 
be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. One can, however, doubt the veracity of Fahn's 
statement. In the same article Fahn contradicted himself by saying that the Karaites 
hated the Poles and Ruthenians and had rather peaceful relations with the Rabbanites 
(idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140). 

? Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:15 (1897): 119. Be-levav yamim, the 
novel by a famous Hebrew writer from Galicia, Shmuel Yosef Agnon, also has a ref- 
erence to the curse put on the Karaites by one Talmudic rabbi. In Agnon’s novel the 
Karaite community of Jerusalem is destined never to grow above the minyan (i.e. ten 
men) because of the curse put on the community by a local Rabbanite sage. The sage 
was enraged to find the book of Rambam being profaned by the Jerusalem Karaites, 
who put it under the stairs leading to their synagogue—so that every Karaite could step 
on and humiliate it. This plot was taken by Agnon directly from Fahn’s legend Milhamah 
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the Karaites to be “half-Jews” (hatsi-yehudim) and were not sure whether 
the commodities produced by the latter could be considered ritually 
pure. Fahn illustrated this mistrust by the story of a Karaite miller who 
wished to sell his flour to the Rabbanites before Passover. In order to be 
allowed to do so, he had to obtain special permission from the head of 
the Rabbanite community of Halicz."' The same suspicious attitude to 
Karaite religious doctrine as “half-Jewish” is also reflected in the fact 
that because of the difference in their dietary laws, Karaites normally 
were not allowed to dine at the same table with Rabbanites.” 

Hostile relations between the Halicz Karaites and Rabbanites are 
also evident in the controversy concerning the historical origins of 
the Karaite settlement in the town. During the end of the nineteenth 
and into the early twentieth century, the Karaites boasted to the Rab- 
banites about their early arrival in Halicz, where, in their view, they 
were settled much earlier than the Ashkenazim.” The Rabbanites, in 
turn, popularized a derogatory legend according to which the local 
Talmudic Jews called the Karaites mehir kelev (Heb. “dog’s price”).”* 
Fahn also mentioned that the Rabbanites used two other derogatory 
terms to denote the Karaites: gal-dag and Sadoq (pronounced as Sodeq). * 
Qal-daq was apparently a pun on the guttural phonetics of the Karaim 
language, whereas Sadog was an allusion to the Karaites' alleged “Sad- 
ducean" origin. Furthermore, according to Fahn, the Rabbanites called 
Karaite children sheges/ shigsah, i.e. “ritually unclean/goyish”.’° In return, 
the Karaites called them kyik/kijikita which means in Karaim “savage, 
ignoramus, barbarian."" Jan Grzegorzewski mentioned that at the 


be- ad yerushat ha-ares (The fight for the inheritance of the land) (c£. Reuven Fahn, Me- 
aggadot ha-Qera'im, 3-5 and Shmuel Yosef Agnon, Jn the Heart of the Seas: A Story of a 
Journey to the Land of Israel (New York, 1948), 83-85; idem, “Be-levav yamim,” in his Kol 
sıpurav shel Shmuel Yosef Agnon, vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 1974), 526-527). In the 1920—1930s, 
when Agnon wrote his novel, the Karaite community of Jerusalem was indeed about 
ten people, i.e. roughly the size of the minyan (Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 114, ft. 3). 

7! Ibid., Ha-Maggid 6:17 (1897): 140. 

? Menasche Josef Friedler, “Die galizischen Juden von wirtschaftlichem, kulturellem 
und staatsbürgerlichem Standpunkte 1815-1848” (doctoral dissertation, University of 
Vienna, 1923), 109, ft. 2. 

3 Fahn, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:15 (1897): 119; idem, “Benei se- 
gullah: ‘al pi nusah ha-Qara’im,” 259-260. 

™ Fahn, “Benei segullah: ‘al pi nusah ha-Yehudim,” 260-261. These two legends 
are analysed in detail in §4.2.6. 

? Fahn, “Me-hayyei,” 194. 

7% Ibid. 

7 Ibid; Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 47; cf. ARPS, 318. Hostile rela- 
tions between the Halicz Karaites and Rabbanites are also attested in several proverbs 
analysed in $4.2.6. 
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beginning of the twentieth century, local Rabbanites used to interrupt 
Karaite religious ceremonies which took place outside the synagogue, 
molest the Karaites, and mock their liturgy. He himself witnessed how 
Rabbanite boys entered the Karaite procession and began to mock their 
singing and bellow like cows. At some point, the Rabbanites’ disturbance 
of Karaite ceremonial processions became so intrusive and annoying 
that the Karaites were forced to stop leaving the synagogue and were 
obliged to remain itside its walls.” 

In the 1850s the Rabbanite scholar Solomon Stern accorded 
academic help to the Karaite community and edited an important 
Karaite publication: the prayer-book printed for the Galician Kara- 
ites in Vienna.” Nevertheless, for some unclear reasons, the Karaite 
authorities decided that the Rabbanites should not be allowed to buy 
it.’ This prohibition seems to be highly irrational. Purchase by Rab- 
banites of the Karaite prayer-book might have attracted much interest 
in Karaism on the part of the local Ashkenazim, and it is possible that 
some Rabbanites might have even become prospective candidates for 
conversion to Karaite Judaism. Were the Karaites so much opposed 
to the Rabbanites reading Karaite prayers, or were they simply afraid 
that the Ashkenazim, more numerous than the Karaites, would buy 
the whole edition of their prayer-book? Unfortunately, the sources do 
not provide any further insight into this question. 

In addition to the ideological combat between the Karaites and Rab- 
banites, there were also a few direct conflicts between the two commu- 
nities. Most of these conflicts, however, had a financial rather than an 
ideological character. Being apparently jealous of the financial privileges 
conferred on the Karaites by the Austrian administration, in 1795 (or 
1805) the Rabbanites sent an appeal to the head of the Stanisławów 
circle, in which they suggested that the latter revoke the privileged 
status of the Karaites. It took the Karaite community considerable 
efforts to repel this attack and preserve their recently-acquired rights.” 
Moreover, it seems that with the help of the local administration, the 
Rabbanites tried to have the privileged status of the Karaites revoked 


7 Jan Grzegorzewski, drafts entitled “Rytuały, obrzady i zwyczaje” (AN PAN, K 
III-6, no. 16). 

” Seder tefillot ha-Qara im. 

2 Fahn, “Le-gorot,” 51, ft. 4; Fahn, “Maskilei Yisra’el,” 118, ft. 1; Josef Lowy, 
“Karaitische Aphorismen,” Ben-Chananja 2 (1859): 266. 

8! Zarachowicz, “Przyczynki,” fols. 6-7 (the Yurchenko MSS); for details see 
82.1.2. 
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after this as well. There were times when the Rabbanites did not 
fulfil their financial obligations to the Karaites. For example, Abraham 
Leonowicz mentioned that in 1817 he had to travel to the town of 
Zurawka® to resolve his case with the local Rabbanites (09201772) who 
could not return the money they had borrowed. In 1848 there was a 
major conflict with Rabbanite morticians who tried to exact too much 
money from the Karaites for performing funerals (see §4.1.7). 


* * * 


As often happens with neighbours, in spite of the aforementioned con- 
flicts, quarrels, and general animosity, sometimes relations between the 
two communities were comparatively peaceful. Indeed, the Rabbanite 
and Karaite quarters of Halicz and Kukizów were located next to each 
other. The same applies to most of the East European Karaite and 
Rabbanite cemeteries, which were also normally situated in the same 
vicinity. At the time of Grzegorz Smólski' visit to Halicz (1903), the 
Rabbanites owned a few houses on Karaite Street. Moreover, some 
Rabbanites rented rooms in houses belonging to Karaite landlords. 
D.E (i.e. Reuven Fahn?) mentions that the local Karaites and Rab- 
banites had rather peaceful relations, but without any tendency toward 
rapprochement. He also accused the Rabbanites of undermining all 
attempts to establish contacts between the two communities.** Majer 
Bałaban mentions that Karaite youths attended Rabbanite religious 
schools, but skipped those lessons that were related to Talmudic prac- 
tices.$7 The scholar did not indicate his source of information; other 
sources inform us that Karaite boys attended Polish public schools. 
Close cultural links between the Galician Karaites and Rabbanites can 
also be clearly seen in the Ashkenazic style of Karaite tombs and in the 
interior and exterior architectural design of the Karaite synagogue/kenesa 


82 Abraham Leonowicz to A. Firkowicz, Halicz, 1818 (NLR F.946, op. 1, no. 640, 
fol. lv). 

83 Ki that time in Russia; today, a town in the Sums’ka region of Ukraine. 

% The Rabbanites could not return the money because on their way back from 
Olomunz they were robbed by bandits. The hearing of Leonowicz's case against them 
in the court in Zurawka lasted for ten weeks (Abraham Leonowicz to Joseph b. Moses 
Moszkowicz of Luck: NLR E946, Evr. II A, no. 2847, fol. 6r). 

8 Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 523, 539. 

8 D.E, “Pis’mo,” 74-75. 

87 Majer Balaban, “V Galicii karaimy,” in Eoreiskaia entsyklopediia 9 [n.d.], 291. In 
nineteenth-century Constantinople, Karaite pupils attended the schools of the "Alliance 
Israélite” (Danon, “Karaites in European Turkey,” 359). 
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of Halicz. Moreover, by the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
Karaites adopted many Rabbanite practices, such as wearing a fallit 
gatan and earlocks. Some later reports attest that the Karaites used to 
hire not only Rabbanite morticians (until 1848), but also Rabbanite 
mohalim (circumcisers).** Archival sources show that it was usually the 
Rabbanites to whom the Karaites turned for monetary help when 
they were in financial straits. Given that the majority of the trade in 
Galicia was in the hands of the Rabbanites, the Karaites were inevi- 
tably forced to have frequent commercial contacts with them as well. 
In spite of the fact that the Galician Karaites were supposed to have 
their own shohet (slaughterer), some of them used to buy kosher (ritually 
clean) meat from the Rabbanite slaughterers, although Karaites were 
charged more money than Rabbanite customers. At some point, one of 
the slaughterers, who considered the Karaites to be goyyim (non-Jews, 
Gentiles), apparently decided that it was allowed to sell trefah (ritually 
unclean) meat to the Karaites. The local Rabbi, however, Joseph Benja- 
min Reich, who was informed about this, took a Karaite-friendly stand 
and prohibited the sale of ritually unclean meat to the Karaites.” In 
fact, the difference between Karaite and Rabbanite animal slaughter is 
not very marked: according to both traditions, animals are slaughtered 
ritually at the neck, but different blessings are said and different signs of 
the animal’s health and suitability for consumption are checked.” 
This attempt to sell ritually unclean meat to the Karaites seems to 
be analogous to the Rabbanite practice of selling ritually unacceptable 
Torah scrolls to them. A few Rabbanite sources reported that the East 
European Karaites, who were much poorer than their ‘Talmudic breth- 
ren, used to purchase from the latter so-called pasul (invalid) Torah scrolls 
and prayer-books.” These were certainly much cheaper than proper 
Torah scrolls, but religious standards prohibited their use for spiritual 
purposes. According to Wachsmann, the Galician Karaites sometimes 
bought such “invalid” Torah scrolls from their Rabbanite neighbours.” 
These two cases show that on the everyday level, the Rabbanites indeed 


88 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. It is known that in sixteenth-century Constantinople, 
some Karaites had their children circumcised by Rabbanite mohalim, probably submitting 
even to the peri ah operation (Danon, *Karaites in European Turkey,” 335). 

8 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6:16 (1897): 129. 

9 Lasker, “Karaite Judaism," 1813. 

9! Friedrich Albrecht Augusti, Gründliche Nachrichten von denen Karaiten: ihren Ursprung, 
Glaubenslehren, Sitten und Kirchen-Gebräuchen (Erfurt, 1752), 22. 

»2 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 
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often perceived the Karaites as goyyım who could be satisfied even with 
ritually unclean objects. In the opposite direction, while considering 
the Karaites equal to non-Jews from a religious standpoint, the Rab- 
banites often did not want to use their religious objects, which they 
considered halakhically invalid. Such was apparently the case with the 
Kukizow Karaite synagogue. After the emigration of the community 
from Kukizów in 1831, the Karaites did not want to sell the building 
to anyone but the local Talmudic Jews. The latter, however, who did 
not have a proper synagogue at the time, did not want buy it out of 
contempt for the Karaites.” 

The Rabbanites seldom needed any assistance from the small and 
comparatively poor Karaite community. Nevertheless, archival docu- 
ments register a few cases when the Karaites loaned money to the local 
Rabbanite merchants.” Sometimes the Karaites accorded spiritual 
and educational support to the Ashkenazim—and even to their non- 
mainstream religious movements. To give an example, certain Hassidic 
Jews from Lwów, who arrived in Kukizów in 1816, asked the local 
Karaite hazzan, David Kukizów, to give them some printed or manu- 
script texts in Hebrew in order to improve the Hebrew literacy of one 
of their children. The latter agreed and provided them with some of 
his manuscript documents.” In the 1860s, the positive image of the 
Karaites helped to improve the position of the Reform Jews. At this 
time, during the active ideological campaign against Reform Judaism, 
Anton Ritter von Schmerling (1805-1893), the Austrian Staatsminister, 
came to the defence of the Reform Jews. He stated that most of the 
accusations against Reformjuden were absolutely groundless, and pointed 
out the example of the Karaite Jews, who rejected the Talmud, but 
remained among the most honest and exemplary citizens of Austria. 


5.2.3. The Problem of Conversion and Intermarriage 


The position of the Rabbanite authorities concerning intermarriage with 
Karaites and acceptance of Karaites in the Rabbanite community was 
not unanimous. Written documents attest that in medieval Byzantium, 


» S. z Galicji, "Synagoga Karaitöw,” 328. 

9* E.g. NLR E946, Evr.II A, no. 2847, fol. 6r. 

3 Nahman Krochmal, Aitvei Rabbi Nahman Krochmal, ed. Simon Rawidowicz, 2nd 
ed. (London-Waltham, 1961), 413. 

% Wolf, “Karaiten,” 95. 
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and especially in Egypt, cases of intermarriage between Karaites and 
Rabbanites were considered a normal legal practice. Early Karaite 
halakhah also permitted marriages with Rabbanites.” The spouses of 
such mixed families were allowed to retain their religious views, provid- 
ing that they would not offend each other’s feelings. Members of such 
families, nevertheless, had to overcome numerous problems caused by 
the discrepancy in the Karaite and Rabbanite religious calendars.” 
After the beginning of the thirteenth century, however, one cannot find 
mixed betrothal and marriage contracts. ‘This change came from such 
an authoritative Rabbanite scholar as Rambam (a.k.a. Maimonides/ 
Moses ben Maimon; 1135-1204), who argued that the Karaite bill of 
divorce was invalid—and opened the possibility of illegitimacy of the 
prospective offspring? Maimonides, his ideological campaign against 
Karaism notwithstanding, was of the opinion that one should sustain 
friendly relations with the Karaites, and that every effort should be made 
to return them to Talmudic Judaism.'* It is unclear what the procedure 
of “return” to Rabbinic Judaism entailed, but apparently it included 
the oral recognition of the authority of the rabbis and the Talmud. 
In the sixteenth century, a few European and Egyptian rabbis dis- 
cussed the question of permitting intermarriage of Rabbanites with 
Karaites, and the “return” of the latter to the Rabbanite fold. While 
the position of the Turkish rabbis Solomon Cohen of Salonica (ca. 
1516-1595) and Elijah Mizrahi (ca. 1450-1526) remains unclear, ?! 
some of their contemporaries (e.g. David Abu Ibn Zimra and Jacob 
Castro) were inclined to permit them. Nevertheless, several other rabbis 
(Solomon Gavison, Bezalel Ashkenazi, Joseph Caro, Samson of Sens, 


9 Judith Olszowy-Schlanger, “Early Karaite Family Law,” in KJ, 277-278. 

»® Mann, Texts, 171-175, 177-180; S. D. Goitein, “A Maghrebi Living in Cairo 
Implores His Karaite Wife to Return to Him," JQR 73:2 (1982): 138-145. For a discus- 
sion regarding the problems which mixed Karaite-Rabbanite couples faced in medieval 
Egypt, see Rustow, “Karaites Real and Imagined,” 43-48. The scholar discussed there 
a most unusual case of a Rabbanite couple from Toledo which had converted to Kara- 
ism in 1057—but then rejoined the Rabbanite community. 

9 Olszowy-Schlanger, “Early Karaite Family Law,” 278. 

100 Schur, Karaite Encyclopedia, 191—192. 

1! Elijah b. Abraham (Re’em) Mizrahi was a Turkish rabbi and mathematician. An 
enemy of the Karaites in his youth, he became friendlier towards them in his old age. 
Some students of his biography state that he completely rejected on halakhic grounds 
the permissibility of intermarriage between Karaites and Rabbanites (Jacob Haber- 
mann, “Mizrahi, Elijah,” £7 12, 182-184), while others are of the opinion that he was 
inclined to permit them (Danon, *Karaites in European Turkey" 318-321). 
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and Moses Mitrani) forbade such marriages."* The final word in the 
discussion, it seems, was said by Rabbi Moses Isserles, who categori- 
cally banned mixed Rabbanite-Karaite marriages in his glosses to the 
Shulhan Arukh. 

In one of his studies, the twentieth-century Rabbanite scholar, Zvi 
Cahn, published a Hebrew text which was, in his opinion, an excerpt 
from the Responsa of the aforementioned Elyah Mizrahi. According to 
this excerpt, a Karaite desirous of conversion to Rabbanism was sup- 
posed first to convert to another religion (be it Christianity or Islam), 
and only then would he be allowed to embrace Rabbinic Judaism on 
the same legal footing as non-Jews.'°* According to Cahn, this regulation 
was later included in Joseph Caro’s Shulhan Arukh, the sixteenth-century 
code of Rabbinic Judaism which was accepted in most Jewish communi- 
ties in Europe and other parts of the world. However, according to 
Alfred Eidlisz, the text published by Cahn is not to be found either in 
any editions of Mizrahi’s Responsa or in the Shulhan Arukh. Furthermore, 
Alfred Eidlisz suggested that, for some unknown reason, Cahn had 
falsified this text.'°° Whatever the case may be, according to Johann 
Rittangel, in seventeenth-century Lithuania the Rabbanites were more 
willing to accept a Muslim or a heathen into their community than a 
Karaite.'" Ebenezer Henderson (1821) mentioned that “if they [i.e. 
the Rabbanites of Luck] saw a Christian in danger of being drowned, 
it would be their duty to make a bridge of a Karaite in order to rescue 
him....they will not receive a Karate into their communion until he 
has previously made a profession of the Mohammedan or Christian 
faith.”"* The quotation shows that even if Cahn's citation is not genuine, 
there indeed was a rule among the Rabbanite authorities that Karaites 


1? Ibid., 321, 334—336. 

103 Lasker, *Karaite Leadership,” 222. 

' See his Responsum no. 28 reproduced in Zvi Cahn, The Rise of the Karaite Sect 
(New York, 1937), 118. 

105 Ibid. 

10 Alfred Eidlisz, private communication of 18 May 2007. 

107 The University of Sheffield Library, the Hartlib Papers, Letter of Cyprian Kinner 
to Samuel Hartlib, Aug. 1648: 1/33, fols. 63A—63B (a copy of Johann Rittangel’s letter 
in German). We may assume that Rittangel, with his Protestant anti- Talmudic agenda, 
may have slightly exaggerated the Rabbanite animosity towards the Karaites. I would 
like to express my gratitude to Ms. Jacky Hodgson, the Head of Special Collections 
of the University of Sheffield Library, for sending me a copy of Rittangel's report. I 
am preparing this most interesting account for publication. 

108 Henderson, Researches, 323-324. 
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should not be converted into Rabbanite Judaism directly from Karaism. 
'The existence of such a regulation is also corroborated by the case of 
Zarach and Jacob-Joseph Leonowicz (see below). Needless to say, such 
a rigorist and intolerant attitude, so different from medieval Rabbinic 
legislation, could not promote integration of the Karaites into the 
Rabbanite community and vice versa. 

The sources are normally rather silent concerning the cases of con- 
version to a different religion. ‘This meagre information concerning the 
question of conversion in both Karaite and Rabbanite sources may 
be explained first of all by the unwillingness of both communities to 
recognize that such apostasies took place at all. We do not know too 
much about the attitude of the Karaite authorities to this problem before 
1911. One may assume that there were certainly cases of intermarriage 
and acceptance of Rabbanites in Karaite communities, and of Kara- 
ites in Rabbanite ones. An individual accepted into a new community, 
however, most likely tried to forget about his or her past, and would 
hardly transmit information about it to his posterity. According to the 
eighteenth-century author Friedrich Augusti (himself a baptised Jew), 
there were some cases of Rabbanites converting to Karaism. Moreover, 
these converts, because of their conspicuous erudition, could become 
leaders in the Karaite community! At the same time, however, Augusti 
claimed that he was not aware of a single case of a Karaite’s conver- 
sion to Rabbinic Judaism.” 

Indeed, we seem to have at our disposal only several known cases 
when Galician-Volynian Karaites, as a result of their interest in Rab- 
binic literature, were willing to convert to Talmudic Judaism. In 1644, 
for example, a certain Karaite of Luck converted to Rabbanite Judaism. 
Later, however, he became a Christian.'!° According to some sources, 
(somewhat surprisingly) it was Zarach Leonowicz (hazzan from 1884 
to 1894), the highest spiritual authority of the Halicz Karaites, who 
decided to convert to Talmudic Judaism. The local rabbis, however, 
agreed to accept him into their community only on the condition that 
he would first denounce his Karaite beliefs and convert to Christianity. 
Only then would he be allowed to convert to Rabbanite Judaism. ‘The 
hazzan certainly did not want to undergo this humiliating procedure, 
and he remained a Karaite until the end of his days. Reuven Fahn, who 


109 Augusti, Gründliche Nachrichten, 58-59. 
10 Mann, Texts, 685. 
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recorded this story from oral reports of the local Ashkenazim, himself 
was uncertain of its veracity.!!! Karaite Samuel, the main protagonist 
of Reuven Fahn's story “Ha-mityahed” (The convert to Judaism), also 
sought permission from the local rabbis to convert to Rabbanite Juda- 
ism. In response, he received a letter suggesting that he convert to 


Christianity first. It seems that Fahn based this story on Leonowicz's 


case.'!? Zarach Leonowicz's relative, Jacob-Joseph Leonowicz,'? was 


also deeply interested in the Talmud and wanted to marry a Rabbanite 
woman. Again, as in the previous case, the rabbis suggested that he 
convert to Christianity, and only then would he be accepted into the 
Rabbanite community. This case, which 1s known to us from Karaite 
sources, seems to be more trustworthy.''* 

The sources are equally reticent about the opposite case when Tal- 
mudic Jews were desirious to convert to Karaism.'? Indeed, there were 
a few nineteenth-century instances when Rabbanites tried to become 
registered as Karaites, but these can be explained only by a desire to 
avoid double taxation, and not by any interest whatsoever in Karaite 
religious doctrine.''® Three more cases of similar financially-motivated 
interest on the part of the Russian Rabbanites in being registered as 
Karaites in Halicz in the nineteenth century were recorded by Jan 
Grzegorzewski. In spite of the fact that these cases sound slightly 
anecdotical, they seem to be based on real facts." A few Jews with 


!! Fahn, “Maskilei Yisra'el,” 120; idem, “Ha-Qara’im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 
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typical Krymchaki-Rabbanite surnames were registered as members of 
the Karaite community of Qufut-Qal'eh in the Crimea at the end of 
the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. These were 
possibly Rabbanite converts to Karaism.'!® Around 1910 eight Warsaw 
Rabbanites, who did not manage to enter the local university because 
of the existence of a law regulating the percentage of Jews entering 
institutions of higher education, expressed their desire to embrace the 
Karaite religion. The Troki hazzan, however, refused to accept them.''? 

Nevertheless, we also know of a few cases of conscious conversion 
to Karaism in Eastern Europe which were based more on religious 
and ideological principles than on pecuniary motive. For example, 
ca. 1764 a certain Rabbanite, whose name is not mentioned in the 
sources, emigrated from the Crimea to Lithuania where he became a 
Karaite.! Another Rabbanite, Simcha ben Yeshua, embraced Kara- 
ism at the beginning of the nineteenth century because of his religious 
convictions.'*! An article by Z. Shohet (based, most likely, on some 
unidentified publication by Reuven Fahn) tell the story of the Halicz 
Rabbanite, Zanvel Dubiner, a son of the the local shohet. Zanvel forsook 
his Rabbanite wife and young child, converted to Karaism, and married 
a daughter of the Karaite hakham ca. 1905.'” This matter caused a 
loud scandal in Halicz: Zanvel’s father lost his job, while Zanvel himself 
moved to his new wife’s Karaite relatives in Alexandria. The end of the 
story was very tragic. Zanvel’s first wife and baby died, and he himself 
left his Karaite wife. ** The whole story sounds highly interesting, but 
not entirely trustworthy. 

Several mixed Karaite-Rabbanite marriages were, with some 
apparent difficulties, registered in the Russian Empire in the second 
half of the nineteenth century."* The discussion concerning mixed 
Karaite-Rabbanite marriages continued into the early twentieth century. 


18 B, Kokenay to A. Szyszman, 1946 (Russian and Hebrew) (MS LMAB F143, no. 
1519, fols. 18-20; ibid., no. 375, fols. 45-46). 

119 “Otkaz neofitam,” KZh 1 (1911): 128. 

12 Mann, Texts, 685-686, 1337-1338. 

121 NLR E946, Evr. II A, no. 163/10; Mann, Texts, 686, ft. 122a. 

122 In 1905 the office of the Halicz Karaite hazzan was occupied by Shalom b. Joseph 
Nowachowicz. 

123 Shohet, “Karaimen,” 3. 

12 D. A. Prokhorov, “Organy karaimskogo konfessional’nogo samoupravleniia i 
problema prozelitizma, mezhkonfessional’nykh i mezhetnicheskikh brakov v Tavricheskoi 
gubernii v XIX—nachale XX veka (po materialam fonda TOKDP),” Istortcheskoe nasledie 
Kryma 18 (2007): 136. 
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The question troubled not only Karaite and Rabbanite religious leaders, 
but the Russian authorities as well. In 1908, the Taurida and Odessa 
Karaite Consistory accepted a decree which banned mixed Karaite- 
Rabbanite marriages registered by Talmudic rabbis.'” This problem 
was discussed during the conference of rabbis which took place in St. 
Petersburg in the summer of 1910. The decision to start a discussion 
related to this matter was initiated by the enquiry of a certain rabbi 
from Akkerman (modern Belgorod-Dnestrovskii), and also by a sug- 
gestion on the part of the representative of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, I. N. Platonnikov. After a long and heated debate, the confer- 
ence decided not to make a final decision, but to prohibit registration of 
mixed marriages by Talmudic rabbis without prior consent on the part 
of Karaite authorities. ** The Karaite Consistory, however, a year later, 
in 1911, accepted a regulation prohibiting mixed marriages between 
Karaites and other ethnic and religious groups (be it Jews, Slavs or other 
ethnicities).'” This decision, however, was valid only among the Russian 
Karaite communities (Volhynia, Lithuania, and the Crimea), whereas 
the Karaites of Halicz, Cairo, and Constantinople did not recognize 
it as binding. ** The question of mixed marriages and acceptance of 
proselytes into the Karaite community continued to be discussed during 
the Karaite conferences of 1917. It seems that the younger and more 
emancipated Karaite leaders were ready to soften these regulations, but 
the turbulent events of that period prevented them from implementing 
any decisions pertaining to this question.” 

In spite of these difficulties and the apparent unwillingness to rec- 
ognize such mixed marriages on the part of Karaite and Rabbanite 
authorities alike, numerous marriages of this kind were registered in 
Europe and America in the interwar period and after 1945. Mixed 


75 GAARK E241, op. 1, no. 1083. 

126 “K voprosu o karaimsko-evreiskikh brakakh,” KZA 1 (1911): 109. 
7 Contrary to popular belief, this decision was not taken during the all-Karaite 
conclave of 1911; materials from this conclave do not contain a single reference to 
the question of mixed marriages (“Pervyi natsional’nyi karaimskii s"ezd v Evpatorii,” 
KZh 1 (1911): 70-86; “Eshche o pervom natsional’nom s"ezde," AXh 2 (1911): 59-63). 
This regulation was accepted a bit earlier, in Feb. 1911 (GAARK E241, op. 1, no. 
1163 (14). 

128 Gini, Z Caraimi, 12. 

129 Prokhorov, “Organy,” 137-140. 

130 Tbid.; MS LMAB E143, no. 1016, fols. 1, 7-10. The Karaite hazzan Abraham 
Beim (Armiansk, 1918) was forced at gunpoint to register a marriage between the 
Karaite Emai (Yeremei?) Kodzhak and the Rabbanite woman Berta Berlovich (GAARK 
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Karaite-Rabbanite marriages were especially numerous in the atheist 
climate of the Soviet Union, where religious and ethnic differences were 
much less important than in other countries.'*! 


5.2.4. The Intellectual Dimension: Karaite Savants and Rabbanite Maskilim 


Intellectual contacts between the Galician Karaites and Rabbanites 
began to develop not later than in the seventeenth century. This ten- 
dency is clearly manifested by the active interest of a few Galician 
Karaite sages in the mystical teaching of the Qabbalah. Originally, the 
Karaites were not supposed to accept the teaching of the Qabbalah 
and other mystical interpretations of the Bible widespread among the 
Rabbanites. Nevertheless, in Volhynia and Galicia, at least from the 
seventeenth century on, under the influence of the Rabbanite environ- 
ment, most of the Karaite intellectuals studied the Qabbalah. One of 
them, Simcha-Isaac Łucki, even composed a few Qabbalistic treatises. !° 
At least three Galician hazzanim, Aaron ben Samuel ha-Ro'eh (hazzan 
until 1685), Joseph ha-Mashbir (hazzan from 1685 to 1700), and Yeshua- 
Joseph Mordkowicz (hazzan from 1867 to 1884), were quite knowl- 
edgeable in Qabbalah and gematria. * Many other Galician Karaite 


E241, op. 2, no. 49). Dmitrii Prokhorov found archival materials attesting that Alex- 
ander Mardkowicz, a famous interwar Karaite nationalist, linguist, and writer, was 
married to a Rabbanite woman (private communication, Sep. 2007). Having received 
this information, I found a letter by Rozalia Mardkowicz, Alexander Mardkowicz’s 
wife in the Yurchenko’s MSS (Rozalia Mardkowicz to Zarach Zarachowicz; Luck, 4 
Sep. 1944; Polish; the Yurchenko MSS). Leonard Fox informed me that his parents 
had registered their mixed Karaite-Rabbanite marriage in 1932. For more discussion 
regarding Karaite-Rabbanite marriages, see Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caratti, 39-40; 
Mann, Texts, 685-687. 

131 One not entirely trustworthy report from the 1930s stated that the Soviet Karaites 
married Russian, German, Rabbanite, Tatar and Krymchaki women—and that the 
ideal wife of a Karaite of that time was a German housewife! (Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 
119). 

2 Daniel J. Lasker, “The Life and Works of Simhah Isaac Lutski—A Preliminary 
Intellectual Profile of an Eighteenth-Century Volhynian Karaite,” in Karaites in Eastern 
Europe in the Last Generations. Proceedings of the First International Karaite Colloquium, ed. Dan 
Shapira et al. (Jerusalem, 2008) (in the press)); idem, “Simhah Yihsaq Luski: mequbal 
Qarai ben ha-me’ah ha-18,” in Shefa Tal. Studies in Jewish Thought and Culture, Presented 
to Bracha Sack, ed. Zeev Gries, et al. (Beer Sheva, 2004), 171-189; cf. Paul Fenton, 
“De quelques attitudes Qaraites envers la Qabbale,” Revue des Etudes Fuives 142 (1983): 
5-19. 

13 Tt is evident from Mordkowicz’s comments to the Bodleian MS Reggio 37, 
fols. 191-193; on Aaron ha-Ro’ch’s interest in the Qabbalah see Z. Zarachowicz to 
S. Szapszal, Russian, Halicz 22 June 1947 (MS LMAB F 143, no. 724, fol. 1r). 
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intellectuals (e.g Isaac Abrahamowicz and Zarach Zarachowicz) studied 
the Qabbalah in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Rabbanite-Karaite 
intellectual contacts were not particularly active, due to the rather 
strict maintenance of community boundaries by representatives of 
both groups. A real renaissance in contacts between Karaite and Rab- 
banite intellectuals took place in the nineteenth century, in the epoch 
of Jewish Enlightenment, also known as the Haskalah. According to 
Dan Shapira, “to ignore this early Haskalic-Karaite romance means 
missing the point of the Rabbanite-Karaite relationship in the late 
18th-mid-19th centuries."!** Indeed, in contrast to rather hostile rela- 
tions on the everyday level, the nineteenth century witnessed a sudden 
rise of intellectual interaction between Karaite and Rabbanite thinkers. 
Most of the nineteenth-century Jewish enlighteners-maskilim (M. Jost, 
M. Kreuzenbach, J. Wertheimer, B. Stern, L. Zunz, A. Geiger, Z. Fran- 
kel, A. Jellinek, E. Carmoly, J. Fürst, J. Schwarz, G. Wolf, and many 
others) viewed the Karaites with deep interest and sincere sympathy as 
the “exemplary” and “emancipated” Israelites, so very different from 
the rest of European Jewry. Practically each one of them devoted an 
entire study or at least a few lines to the Karaites. The Karaites, in 
turn, contributed to many important maskil periodicals of that time, 
such as ha-Melis, ha-Karmel, ha-Maggid, ha-Nesher, Kokhvei Yitshag and 
others. While a general history of Karaite-Rabbanite relations outside 
Galicia deserves a separate study, I would like to focus only on the 
contacts between the Galician Rabbanite maskilim and Karaite intel- 
lectual leaders. '* 

Generally, the term Haskalah (from Heb. sekhel, “reason/intellect”), 
or Jewish Enlightenment, is used to denote the movement among the 
European Jewish intellectual elite toward abandoning their exclusiveness 
and acquiring the knowledge, manners, and aspirations of the nations 


134 Shapira, “Remarks,” 139. 

'85 On the general attitude of the maskilim to the Karaites, see Reuven Fahn, “Maskilei 
Yisra’el ve-hakhmei Miqra’,” in KRF, 65-141, on Galicia esp. pp. 118-122; Israel 
Bartal, “Ha-Haskalah be-Eiropah ve-ha-Oara'im: dimmui u-mesi'ut," in Proceedings of 
11th World Congress of Jewish Studies 2:2 (Jerusalem, 1994), 15-22; idem, “The Karaites 
in Eastern Europe and Jewish Enlightenment,” in Aaraites in Eastern Europe in the Last 
Generations. Proceedings of the First International Karaite Colloquium, ed. Dan Shapira et al. 
(Jerusalem, 2008) (in the press); Balaban, “Karaici,” 22; Iris Parush, “Another Look at 
“The Life of ‘Dead’ Hebrew’. Intentional Ignorance of Hebrew in Nineteenth-Century 
Eastern European Jewish Society,” Book History 7 (2004): 197, 199—200. 
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among whom the Jews lived. This movement began in Germany in the 
1770s, spread to most Central and East European countries, and lasted 
approximately until the 1880s. The Haskalah may be understood as a 
Jewish variant of the European Enlightenment. This movement also 
contributed to the rise of Reform Judaism and Zionism. ‘The Haskalah 
and its leaders, enlighteners-maskilim, encouraged the Jews to leave their 
ghettos and begin studying secular subjects, sciences, medicine, crafts, 
and arts. Moreover, they also encouraged people to emulate Gentiles 
by adopting their dress, manners, and culture. While suggesting that 
the Jews should consider themselves to be citizens of their states, the 
maskilim also emphasized the necessity of being loyal to the governments 
of their countries. Although critical of Yiddish as a “ghetto language,” 
the maskilim actively promoted the study of European languages and 
Hebrew. The maskilim were also fairly critical of the Talmud and some 
of its rigorous principles. This is why the non-Talmudic Karaites evoked 
such strong interest on the part of maskilim. Most nineteenth-century 
maskilim expressed the hope that the Karaites and the Rabbanites soon 
would be reunited as one people, and all ideological battles between 
the two groups would cease. ^? 

The Haskalah found its way to Galicia and Austria in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. In addition to Vienna, its main centres 
were in Brody, Tarnopol, Lwów-Lemberg, and Zólkiew, that is, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Karaite centres in Galicia. Their 
mutual interest notwithstanding, it seems that it was the maskılım who 
initiated contact with the Galician Karaites. The first Austrian maskilim, 
Peter (Perez) Beer of Bohemia (1758-1838) and Solomon Levinsohn 
of Hungary (1789-1822), had already demonstrated interest in the 
Karaites, but they did not contact any Karaite in person, nor were 
they very knowledgeable about their history. 3 

Nahman Krochmal (1785-1840), a famous Galician maskil and 
scholar, was perhaps the first to establish closer contacts with the local 
Karaites. Krochmal’s writings are full of sympathy for the latter. He 
even accepted their theories about Karaite origins in the Second Tem- 
ple period. Born in Brody, he spent most of his life in Zólkiew, which 
was frequently visited by the Karaites of Halicz and Kukizów. He cor- 
responded with the two most important of them—fazzanim Abraham 


79 Fahn, *Maskilei Yisra’el,” 117-122. 
137 [bid., 77-78. 
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Leonowicz of Halicz and David ben Mordecai of Kukizów. According 
to Fahn, David Kukizów was the first Karaite savant to establish close 
links with the Galician maskilim, and achieve a proper understanding 
of Rabbinic literature, the Talmud, and Haskalah. In many of his 
writings Kukizów referred with deep respect to the Talmudic scholars 
and their works. *% 

The history of his friendly correspondence with Krochmal was soon 
marred by an unpleasant episode which clearly shows the complexity of 
relations not only between the Karaites and the Rabbanites, but also 
between the maskilim and other Rabbanite Jews. Approximately from 
1814 to 1816 Krochmal was engaged in correspondence with David 
Kukizów. However in 1816 Kukizów accidentally gave some of his 
letters to the local Hassidic Jews. The latter, when they discovered that 
Krochmal’s epistles were full of praise for the Karaite hazzan, copied 
and publicized these letters. They apparently tried to compromise 
Krochmal and suggest his deviation from the norms of Judaism and 
Jewish religious law. The matter was especially sensitive because at the 
same time the Rabbanite authorities of Lwow imposed a herem (ban) 
on some maskilim."? 

While being understandably vexed by these complications, Krochmal 
did not change his positive views of the Karaites. He mentioned that 
they believed in the same Written Law as the Rabbanites, the coming 
of the Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, and other articles of Jew- 
ish creed. Moreover, in spite of the fact that their forefathers rejected 
the Talmud, in his time many Karaites approached the study of the 
Oral Law (Torah she-be- al peh, i.e. the Talmud). Krochmal suggested in 
his letter that the Karaites should be given hope that some day they 
would join their Rabbanite brethren, and there would be no division 
between these two branches of Israel.'*° 


138 Ibid., 85, 87. David may have inherited his friendly attitude to the Rabbanites 
from his father, Mordecai b. Nisan, who mentioned that it was Rabbanite Jews who had 
taught him the Hebrew Bible and literature (Maggid, “Reshit davar,” xiii). David's sons 
continued the family tradition of maintaining close contacts with the Rabbanites. This 
1s why it was the Rabbanite scholar David Maggid who edited a collection of David 
Kukizów's writings: Semah David, ed. David Maggid (St. Petersburg, 1897). 

79 Fahn, *Maskilei Yisra’el,” 84. The whole story is narrated in detail in Krochmal’s 
letter to Zeev-Wolf Shiff of 1816 (Krochmal, Kitvei, 413-416). This period was the 
time of ideological struggle among maskilim, Orthodox Jews, and Hassidim (Maggid, 
“Reshit davar,” xiii). 

140 Krochmal, Kitvei, 415. 
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As has been mentioned, Krochmal also maintained contacts with 
another important Karaite leader, Abraham Leonowicz. During half a 
century of his tenure in the office of leader of the Halicz community, 
Leonowicz kept up relations with many famous Rabbanite thinkers, who 
later mentioned him in their writings: Isaac-Samuel Reggio of Gorizia, 
Samson Halevi, Luzzatto, Bloch, Geiger, and Daniel Hartenstein,’ to 
name a few. Abraham Geiger (1810-1874), one of the most famous 
German maskilim, received from Leonowicz a manuscript copy of 
Mikhtav Ahuz by the Rabbanite (!) scholar Joseph-Solomon of Crete 
(a.k.a. Yashar or Delmedigo), which he published in Berlin in 1840.’ 
This again shows that the Karaites eagerly read and copied Rabbanite 
manuscripts—and, moreover, they were the only possessors of some 
unique manuscripts penned by European Rabbanite scholars. As was 
mentioned above, Leonowicz’s tenure in the hazzan’s office was marred 
by a few conflicts with the Rabbanites. This is why, perhaps, Reuven 
Fahn came to the conclusion that Leonowicz “did not reach the spiritual 
state of David Kukizów" in his relations with the maskilim. * 

Especially interesting is the question of the printing project of the 
Galician Karaites and their contacts with Samuel Lob (Shmuel Leib) 
Goldenberg (1807-1846). In 1830 a few important Karaite works were 
printed in Vienna in one volume by “Anton Edler von Schmid, k.u.k. 
priv. Buchdrucker” under the title “Dod Mordekhai” (Beloved [friend] 
Mordecai).'** This compendium was edited by the Rabbanite scholar 
Solomon (Zalman) Stern of Rechnitz (Hungary), who, for some reason, 
did not indicate his name.'* There is no direct evidence as to whether 
“Dod Mordekhai” was printed at the initiative of the Karaite com- 
munity or if it was a project realised by Solomon Stern and/or Anton 


11 Hartenstein helped the Karaites to transfer money from the Crimea to Galicia in 
1834. The Karaites needed this money for construction of a new synagogue in Halicz 
(NLR E946, Evr. II A, no. 1654). 

42 Balaban, “Karaici,” 22. Mikhtav Ahuz was a letter sent by Joseph Delmedigo to 
his disciple, Karaite scholar Zerah b. Nathan of Troki. 

143 Fahn, *Maskilei Yisra’el,” 89. 

1t Dod Mordekhai [ed. Solomon Stern] (Vienna, 1830). This volume included two 
works by Galician-Volhynian authors: Dod Mordekhai by Mordecai b. Nisan Kukizów and 
Orah Saddiqim by Simcha b. Moses Łucki. Other books were written by non-Galician 
Karaite authors: Qisur Inyan 'al- Shehita by Joseph Malinowski of Troki; Halikhot Shehita 
by Israel Ma'aravi. 

15 The fact that it was he who edited Dod Mordekhai is known from Josef Lowy, 
“Karaitische Aphorismen,” Ben-Chananja 1 (1858): 515-516. 
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von Schmid. '* The lack of information on the title pages of this book 
regarding the Karaites’ participation, and its complete absence among 
the Karaite books collected in Halicz by Ivan Yurchenko, strongly sug- 
gest that this publication was not fimanced by the Karaites. Otherwise, 
their financial contribution to the printing would have been credited 
on the title pages of “Dod Mordekhai”, and many copies of the book 
would have remained in Halicz (cf. e.g. the large number of copies of 
the Vienna Karaite siddur in the Yurchenko MSS in Halicz). 

One can be certain, however, that the Karaites intended to publish 
a few other voluminous Karaite works with the same printer. For this 
purpose Abraham Leonowicz lent six precious Karaite manuscripts 
to Samuel Lób Goldenberg, who apparently promised to print them. 
Moreover, in 1830 Goldenberg commissioned the copying of Solomon 
ben Aaron's Appiryon Asah Lo. Goldenberg called the Karaite hazzan 
Mordkowicz, the copyist of this manuscript, his “beloved friend”; 
apparently he met Mordkowicz personally a few times.'* By the end of 
1831, all six manuscripts borrowed by Goldenberg were checked by the 
Royal Central-Bücher-Revisions-Amt and the Wiener Zensur im Innern, * and 
seemed to be ready for publication. Another important Galician maskıl, 
Solomon Rapaport (Shir), also thoroughly approved this project." 

Surprisingly, the manuscripts in question were never published. Kara- 
ite sources directly accused Goldenberg of taking these manuscripts for 
himself and selling them to Anton Schmid for the enormous sum of 
800 Rhenish florins.'”' While the veracity of these accusations remains 
unclear, we may assume that Goldenberg, who, according to some 
sources, was more of a businessman than an enlightener,!” indeed failed 


16 For more information, see the letter of A. Leonowicz to Joseph-Solomon Łucki, 


which largely discusses the Vienna edition of Dod Mordekhai (NLR E. 946, op. 1, no. 
899). 

47 Bod. MS Reggio 36 and 37 (cf. Neubauer, Catalogue, 190, nos. 891-892). The 
first part of Appiryon Asah Lo was copied by a Rabbanite scribe in Tarnopol in 1830, 
the second one by Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, also in 1830. 

48 Bod. MS Reggio 37, fol. 193r. 

19 Because of the fact that the censors deleted some of the manuscripts’ colophons, 
the verdict of censorship was "Imprimatur omissis deletis” (Schwarz, Hebrdischen Hand- 
schriften, 138-142). 

150 M. Hendel, *Maskilim and Haskalah (Enlightenment) Movement in Bolekhov 
in the 19th Century,” in Sefer ha-zikkaron li-qedoshei Bolechów, ed. Y. Eshel (n.p., 1957), 
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5! Samuel Poznański, “Karäische Drucke und Druckereien,” Zeitschrifl für Hebräische 
Bibliographie 21 (1918): 67, ft. 1; Fahn, “Maskilei Yisra’el,” 89, ft. 6. 

152 Hendel, “Maskilim and Haskalah,” 195. 
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the Karaites’ expectations. About the same time, in the early 1830s, 
he started printing the famous maskil periodical Kerem Hemed'?— and, 
perhaps, abandoned his Karaite project. On the other hand, we may 
assume that there may have been additional reasons for the failure of 
this project. There is no doubt that the money for the printing was 
supposed to be received from the Crimea. The Crimeans, however, 
started their own publishing house in Eupatoria, and perhaps could not 
simultaneously contribute to the publication in Vienna. Nevertheless, 
Goldenberg continued his negotiations with the Karaites even later. 
In 1837 he sent a letter to Abraham Leonowicz requesting the latter 
to send him a list of the works of Abraham Firkowicz.** In 1845 (i.e. 
one year before Goldenberg’s death), Anton Schmid donated all of the 
aforementioned Karaite manuscripts to the Imperial-Royal Library in 
Vienna. 

In 1844 Halicz was visited by the famous German scholar-maskil 
Julius First, who published quite an enthusiastic report on the local 
Karaite community.’ The friendship between the Karaites and the 
maskilim reached its apogee in the time of Abraham Leonowicz's son 
and successor, Joseph Leonowicz (1794—1867, hazzan from 1851 to 
1867). Leonowicz maintained long and friendly relations with the 
Rabbanite scholar Moses-Joseph Lowy (1809-1882) of Groß Kanissa 
(Nagykanizsa) in Hungary. The correspondence between the Karaite 
sage and the Rabbanite scholar started in 1859 and lasted until Leono- 
wicz’s death in 1867." Their correspondence is perhaps the best source 
for understanding relations between the Karaites and the maskilim in 
the nineteenth century. This exchange of letters was published in the 
important Viennese Jewish periodical Kokhvet Yitshaq,? and became one 
of the main sources of information on the Karaites for emancipated 
Jewish intellectuals of that time. Leonowicz's letters attest to his excel- 
lent command of Hebrew and his good acquaintance with Rabbinic 


153 Vols. 1-2 (Vienna, 1833, 1836); vols. 3-4 (Prague, 1838, 1843). 

154 NLR E946, op. 1, no. 19. Written in Tarnopol, 1837; Hebrew, 2 fols. Leonowicz 
forwarded this letter to Firkowicz. 

155 Hebr. 21-23 (Schwarz, Hebräischen Handschrifien, 138-142). Karaite manuscripts 
continued to interest Austro-Hungarian Rabbanites well into the twentieth century: 
Bernard Munkácsi purchased an important Karaite manuscript from a poor Hungarian 
Jew in Kaschau as late as 1909 (Munkácsi, “Karäisch-tatarische Hymnen,” 185). 

156 [Fürst], “Halicz,” 307-308. 

157 Lowy exchanged his first letters with Leonowicz ca. 1859 (Josef Lowy, “Kara- 
itische Aphorismen,” Ben-Chananja 2 (1859): 266). 

158 Or Kochbe fizchak in the German transliteration. 
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and Karaite literature, as well as modern European maskil periodicals. 
In his letters Leonowicz mainly responded to the enquiries of his 
inquisitive Rabbanite interlocutor, while providing him with historical 
information on the development of Karaism and the specific nature 
of Karaite literature and religious tradition. 

In one of his letters, Leonowicz expressly stated that at some point in 
the future, during the coming of the Messiah, the people of Israel (am 
Yisrael) would not be divided between two kingdoms (i.e. Rabbanites 
and Karaites), but would be one people again (am ehad).!™ This state- 
ment clearly shows that the Karaite hazzan believed in the possibility of 
the reunification of the Karaites and Rabbanites—if not today, at least 
during the End of Days. The position of the Rabbanite counterpart in 
this dialogue, Moses-Joseph Lowy, is less evident concerning this issue, 
but his knowledge of Karaite literature and interest in Karaite religious 
traditions clearly indicate his sympathy for this small group of Jewish 
scripturalists.'°’ Their friendly dialogue ended when Joseph Leonowicz 
died. Before his death, however, the Karaite hazzan presented Löwy with 
a book entitled /mrei shefer al kelalei ha-diąduq (Heb. “Lovely words on the 
rules of grammar”).'®' Another Hungarian maskil, Menahem Mendel 
Rosenthal, who was in contact with the Karaites of Łuck and Halicz, 
also expressed the idea that despite all their differences, the Karaites 
and Rabbanites were one people (‘am ehad) because of their common 
recognition of the Written Law (i.e. the Hebrew Bible). '** 

Leonowicz mentioned his friendly relations with Moses Tenenbaum, 
a Rabbanite scholar from Tarnopol, who visited his home in Halicz 
and brought him some Hebrew literature.'* At Tenenbaum’s request, 
Leonowicz sent him a letter with historical notes on the settlement of 
the Karaites in Halicz. This letter was published in Ha-Nesher, a supple- 
ment to the important maski! weekly Ha-Mevasser, published in Lwów 
by Joseph Kohn.'™ In addition to his contact with maskilim, Leonowicz 


79 “Divrei ha-brit,” Kochbe fizchak 31 (1865): 81. 
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frequently met Rabbanite Jews during his work at the court of justice 
in Halicz, and even read Lówy's letters to some of them. 

In his famous study on the history of the Polish Karaites, the 
renowned Jewish scholar from Lwów, Majer Bałaban, claimed that 
Leonowicz s successor, Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz, had tried to “unite 
the Karaites with the Rabbanites.”'* The source of Bałaban's informa- 
tion concerning this matter is unclear. From other data we certainly 
know that Mordkowicz indeed seemed to maintain friendly relations 
with the Rabbanites, but information is lacking with regard to his 
attempts to reunite the Karaites with their Talmudic brethren. It is pos- 
sible that Bałaban came to this conclusion on the basis of the fact that 
by the time of Mordkowicz's tenure in the hazzan’s office (1867-1884), 
the Karaites had adopted many Rabbanite practices, such as wearing 
the zallit qatan and earlocks. However, again, this is not evidence of 
actual attempts by Mordkowicz to unite the Karaites with the Rabban- 
ites. Perhaps Bałaban was referring to later close contacts between the 
Karaites and the Rabbanites, which he indeed could have interpreted 
as attempts to re-unite these two branches of Judaism. 


5.2.5. Abraham Firkowicz and the Austrian Maskilim 


Although Abraham Firkowicz was not a Galician Karaite, a few words 
should be said about his connection with the Austrian and Galician 
maskilim. Moreover, because of the fact that Firkowicz was undoubtedly 
the key figure in nineteenth-century Karaite history, his relations with 
the Rabbanite Jews might help us to understand the nature of Karaite— 
Rabbanite relations in general. According to Dan Shapira, Firkowicz’s 
biography was that of a Karaite maskil, and this is why he so eagerly 
maintained contacts with the Ashkenazic enlighteners throughout his 
whole life. Young Firkowicz contacted the Brody maskilim (especially 
Joseph Perl) as early as the second decade of the nineteenth century." 
Having unearthed hundreds of extremely precious and unique Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Crimea in 1839, Firkowicz started disseminating 
information about his sensational findings among European Chris- 
tian and Jewish scholars. Especially important were his relations with 


15 «Divrei ha-brit,” Kochbe Jizchak 31 (1865): 78. l 

166 **.. spodziewal się może...połączyć karaitów z Żydami co mu się naturalnie 
udać nie mogło” (Balaban, “Karaici,” 22). 

167 Shapira, “Remarks,” 138-139, 145-146. 
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Simcha Pinsker (1801-1864), a famous Austrian Hebrew scholar and 
pedagogue, whose son, Leon (Judah Leib) Pinsker (1821-1891), was 
one of the founders of the Zionist movement. 

Firkowicz met Pinsker in Odessa, and suggested that the latter should 
study some of the manuscripts Firkowicz had found. ‘These manuscripts 
were analysed by Pinsker in one of his most important studies— Ligqutei 
Qadmoniyot (Vienna, 1860)'*—in which Pinsker unquestioningly accepted 
all of Firkowicz's discoveries and highly praised the Karaite's scholarly 
qualities. Firkowicz continued his friendship with Russian and European 
maskilim until the end of his days. In 1873 Solomon Buber (1827—1906), 
an Austrian scholar and editor of Hebrew works, tried to contact 
Firkowicz in order to obtain some Hebrew manuscripts from him.'* 
In 1871, after his visit to the community of Halicz, Firkowicz spent 
a few days in Vienna, where he met a few Viennese Jewish scholars. 
At the same time, he printed there a collection of poems and essays 
with the help of Perez (Peter) ben Moses Smolenskin (1842-1885).'7 
After Firkowicz’s death in 1874, Adolf Jellinek (1821-1893), a famous 
Austrian rabbi and scholar, published in Vienna Firkowicz's regulations 
pertaining to the religious life of the Karaites of Halicz.'”! 

Having said that Firkowicz maintained good contacts with Jew- 
ish enlighteners, it is important to remember that relations between 
Firkowicz and the Rabbanite Jews in general were far from being 
friendly—often thanks to Firkowicz’s difficult character, often due to 
the rigorism of Rabbanite circles. In 1834, during his stay in Ber- 
diczow, Firkowicz quarrelled with the local Hassidic rabbi, and their 
ideological debate developed into a fist-fight. Consequently, Firkowicz 
wrote a few extremely bitter polemical treatises directed against the 
Hassidim and Rabbanite Jews in general. These treatises contained 
such grave and absolutely groundless accusations that even the Kara- 
ite authorities were forced to destroy the remaining copies of these 
books."? According to Ephraim Deinard, Firkowicz was somewhat 
surprised that during his trip through Europe in 1871 he was deeply 
respected by the local Rabbanites—and no one reminded him about 


168 C£ also Judah Bardach (a.k.a. Julius Bardach, 1828—ca. 1897), Mazkir li-unei Reshef 
(Vienna, 1869), which is largely dedicated to Pinsker and his Karaitica manuscripts. 

169 "Two letters of Solomon Buber to A. Firkowicz (Lwów, 1873; Hebrew) (NLR E 946, 
op. 1, no. 19). 

0 Abraham Firkowicz, Benet Reshef (Vienna, 1871). 

7! Jellinek, Abraham Firkowitsch. 

' Shapira, Avraham Firkowicz, 62-64. 
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his attacks against them in the 1830s.'? Nevertheless, some maskilim, 
with their scholarly approach to Jewish history, were the first to doubt 
the veracity of Firkowicz’s “sensational” epigraphic discoveries as early 
as the 1840s, long before the academic critique of Firkowicz’s activity 
by Abraham Harkavy and other famous Hebraists.'”* Indeed, in spite 
of the fact that no one can deny that Firkowicz gathered one of the 
largest European collections of Hebrew, Samaritan and Judeo-Arabic 
manuscripts, most of his epigraphic findings, and practically all docu- 
ments and tombstone inscriptions related to Khazar history were either 
falsified or heavily interpolated.'” 


5.2.6. The Nature of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations: A Conclusion 


The romance between the Karaite and Rabbanite enlighteners lasted, 
perhaps, until the end of the Haskalah in the 1880s. This, however, does 
not mean that Rabbanite scholars and men of letters stopped being 
interested in the Karaites. It is in that period, from the end of the nine- 
teenth to the early twentieth century that a few important travel reports 
and scholarly studies on the Karaites by Ashkenazic authors appeared 
in print. ”® Nevertheless, the overall tone of these publications and the 
attitude of their authors towards the Karaites differed significantly from 
that of the maskilim. The relations between the Karaites and the maskilim 
were formed on the basis of reciprocal interest, mutual understand- 
ing and amicable dialogue. Moreover, maskilim often suggested that 
the rest of European Jewry should take the non-Talmudic Karaites as 
an example worthy of being imitated. Later Rabbanite authors, their 
sincere interest in the Karaites notwithstanding, seemed to be much 
less enthusiastic with regard to the Karaites, often looking upon them 
as a vanishing Jewish sect with strange customs and traditions. Perhaps 
the main feeling of the Rabbanite authors visiting the Karaites at this 


73 Deinard, Toledot Even Reshef, 19. 

174 Their critical articles on this subject were published in such important maskil 
periodicals of that time as Israelitische Annale, Zion, Kerem Hemed, and Literaturblatt des Ori- 
ents (see the analysis of these publications in Dan Shapira, “Yitshaq Sangari, Sangarit, 
Bezalel Stern and Avraham Firkowicz: Notes on Two Forged Inscriptions,” Archivum 
Eurasiae Medii Aevi 12 (2002-2003): 223—260). 

' See the most recent discoveries in this field in: Shapira, “Yitshaq Sangari"; idem, 
Avraham Firkowicz; idem, “Nyneshnee sostoianie,” 102-130. 

176 Vide infra references to publications by such authors as M. Balaban and 
R. Fahn. 
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time was that of compassion for the tiny diminishing community. Most 
of them undoubtedly continued looking upon the Karaites as their 
religious brethren, albeit much more conservative and pious than their 
own co-religionists, the ‘Talmudic Jews. Reuven Fahn thoughtfully asked 
in 1894: “In their love for Zion are they not our brethren?” 

Karaite intellectuals, in turn, also continued looking forward to 
maintaining their contacts with Rabbanite scholars. It seems that from 
the end of the nineteenth to the early twentieth century, because of the 
apparent lack of charismatic leaders, Galician Karaite intellectuals were 
coming closer and closer to the Rabbanite tradition. Another reason for 
the decline of Karaite theological thought within the local community 
was the absence of spiritual support from the Crimea after the death 
of Abraham Firkowicz in 1874. As we have seen, Mordkowicz’s suc- 
cessor, Zarach Leonowicz (hazzan from 1884 to 1894), was intimately 
acquainted with Rabbinic literature and the Talmud.'” Another Karaite 
intellectual of that time, Jacob-Joseph Leonowicz, also was knowledge- 
able in Jewish philosophy and the works of Rambam (Maimonides). "° 
Among the books from which Simcha and Jacob Leonowicz taught 
Karaite children at the end of the nineteenth century, one can find only 
a few works by local and Byzantine Karaite authors! The rest of their 
curriculum included works by such authoritative Rabbanite authors as 
Ibn Ezra, Nachmanides, Maimonides, Abrabanel, David Kimchi, Ibn 
Tibbon, Rashi, and even the Talmudic treatise Pirkei Avot. 9? 

Thus, it seems that on the level of intellectual contacts, relations 
between the Galician Karaites and the Rabbanites from 1772 to 1918 
continued to be friendly and amicable. As has been shown above, every- 
day hosülity between the Karaites and the Rabbanites was determined, 
first of all, by ongoing economic competition, in which the larger and 
more influential Rabbanite community always prevailed over the small 
Karaite qehilah. In this economic rivalry, however, the Karaites were 


"7 Fahn, *Ha-Qara'im be-Halitsh," Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177. In another place 
he called the continuation of the Karaites’ existence “wonder of wonders" (Fahn, 
*Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 15 (1897): 119). 

18 For a discussion concerning the veracity of this story, see §5.2.3. 

7? He showed Fahn some Karaite manuscripts and prayer-books kept in the syna- 
gogue (Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 3:22 (1894): 177). 

18 Fahn, *Ha-Oara'im be-Halitsh,” Ha-Maggid 6: 16 (1897): 130. Cf. also the list of 
Karaite and Rabbanite books used in the Halicz Karaite midrasz and a description of 
the process of education itself in Fahn's story Hayye taut (Erroneous life) in his “Me- 
hayyei,” 229—230. This story seems to be based on Fahn’s eyewitness observations. 
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always protected and supported by the Austrian government. The posi- 
tive discrimination on behalf of the tiny Karaite community by the 
Austrian administration also caused much indignation and animosity 
towards the Karaites on the part of the Galician Ashkenazim. Differ- 
ences in the ideological and religious doctrines of these two branches of 
Judaism also were often the reason for hostility, derision and reciprocal 
accusations of heretical corruption of what each side in the conflict 
called “true Judaism.” Very frequently these accusations were based on 
a lack of proper knowledge concerning each other’s religious practices, 
misunderstandings and negative stereotypical clichés. In general, the 
sources indicate that it was usually the Rabbanites who mistreated the 
Karaites, whereas the Karaite community had a much more tolerant 
and peaceful position with regard to their Talmudic brethren. 

On the other hand, the same economic competition and the geo- 
graphic proximity of these two communities, which normally lived 
next to each other, were also reasons why the Karaites were constantly 
engaged in financial dealings and commercial negotiations with their 
Talmudic neighbours. Personal contacts between the Karaites and the 
Rabbanites, which were developed in the course of commercial activity, 
were often of a friendly and tolerant character. These love-hate rela- 
tions continued after the fall of the Austrian monarchy and Poland’s 
annexation of Galicia in 1918. For an analysis of the relations between 
the Karaites and the Ashkenazim in the interwar and post-war period 


see, §6.3.2, §7.5, and §8.1. 


CHAPTER SIX 


KARAITES IN POLISH GALICIA BETWEEN THE TWO 
WORLD WARS 


6.1. General State of the Community after World War I 


In 1919-1920, after the successful war with the Red Army and sup- 
pression of Ukrainian nationalists, Poland won back the Galician and 
Volhynian territory which had been taken during the partitions of the 
country at the end of the eighteenth century. The interwar period 
ushered in a new epoch for the Galician Karaites, an epoch which 
signified the end of their isolated existence as a small and obscure 
Jewish community in Austria, a time of modernisation of their com- 
munal life, and their entrance into Polish society. At the same time, it 
also ushered in a time of growing religious and demographic decline 
of the community. 

The ethnic and religious structure of interwar Poland was highly 
diverse: around one third of the population consisted of ethnic minori- 
ties whose legal status sometimes was not clearly defined.' The Polish- 
Lithuanian Karaites, whose number hardly exceeded a thousand souls, 
were one of the smallest ethnic minorities of the country. In this period 
they were often referred to by the Polish press as najmniejsza mniejszość 
narodowa w Polsce ( Poland's most minor ethnic minority”).? 


! Michal Tymowski, Jan Kieniewicz, Jerzy Holzer, Historia Polski (Warsaw, 1990), 282, 
286. In interbellum Poland there were about 11,792,200 representatives of non-Polish 
ethnicity (i.e. 36% of the whole population), whereas in contemporary Poland their 
number is estimated to be 1,487,600-2,141,800 (only around 3.5%—5.5%) (Gabriele 
Simoncini, “National Minorities of Poland at the End of the Twentieth Century,” 
Polish Review 43:2 (1998)). C£. Jerzy Tomaszewski, Ojczyzna nie tylko Polaków (Warsaw, 
1985), 50. 

> E.g. Jerzy Wyszomirski, “Z życia najmniejszej mniejszości,” Gazeta Polska 
(10.02.1937); ks. Nikodem Ludomir Cieszyński, “Najmniejsza mniejszość w Polsce,” 
Roczniki Katolickie na Rok Pański 1930 (Poznań, 1930), 323-331; idem, “Najmniejsza 
mniejszość w Polsce," Dziennik Poznański (29.09.1929); Tadeusz Kowalski, *Kara- 
imi—najmniejszy lud w Europie,” Radio 45 (8.11.1931); WI. Rydzewski, “Najmniejsza 
mniejszość w Polsce,” Tygodnik Ilustrowany 45 (5.11.1932). 
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The five most important interwar Karaite communities in Poland and 
Lithuania were: Troki, Wilno, Luck, Halicz, and Poniewiez. Tradition- 
ally, the communities were divided into two main groups: the northern 
(Wilno, Troki, Poniewież) and the southern (Galician and Volhynian) 
communities. Each of these communities had its own specific features. 
Linguistically, there were strong differences between the southern and 
northern dialects of the Karaim language. In terms of their cultural 
and liturgical traditions, the Galician-Volhynian Karaites tended to 
be more prone to Ashkenazic influence than their northern brethren. 
Furthermore, there also were state, economic, and political borders 
which divided them: after 1919 the northern Karaite communities 
(Poniewież, Nowe Miasto, Birza, Upity, Poswol, Kowno, and Kiejdany) 
were included in the territory of independent Lithuania, and were thus 
separated from their co-religionists in Troki and Wilno. These north- 
ern Karaite communities were under Lithuanian cultural influence. 
The Karaites of Troki, mostly farmers and artisans, who were strict 
in their religious views, were rather looked down upon by the wealthy, 
well-educated, and emancipated Karaites of the capital city of Wilno, 
who were much less rigorous in their religious practices. These two 
communities, together with the Karaites of Luck, who from 1772 to 
1918 lived in a territory under the Russian protectorate, seemed to be 
more Russified than Polonized. 

The Halicz community suffered more than any other Karaite com- 
munity in the course of World War I: its houses were heavily damaged 
during military operations; tombstones from the local cemetery were 
often used for military purposes or simply thrown into the Dniester; 
the lavishly decorated synagogue (kenesa) was sacked and destroyed by 
marauders.’ After World War I, the Karaites of Luck and Halicz found 
themselves to be residents of the so-called “Kresy”—eastern Polish 
territories bordering the Soviet Union. These regions, which were 
inhabited by a considerable number of non-Polish ethnic minorities, in 
the 1920s had been usually treated by the Polish officials as “disputed 
territories” with a not very patriotic population. The Karaites of Russian 


3 The Karaite community of Halicz to the Ministry of Religious Affairs and Pub- 
lic Education (MWRiOP), 1919, Polish (AAN MWRiOP, no. 1466, fols. 18-19). See 
the full list of damaged houses, together with the names of their owners, the precise 
enumeration of damages suffered during 1916/1917, and the estimate of costs needed 
for their restoration in AAN MWRiOP no. 1466, fols. 20-26; DAIFO E18, op. 1, nos. 
376, 377, 533, 534, 616, 618. 
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Poland (Łuck, Wilno, Troki)—their previous active acculturation into 
Russian society notwithstanding—after 1919 started emphasizing their 
patriotic feelings with regard to Poland and Polish history. Their pro- 
Polish tendencies immediately evoked the interest of the Polish officials. 
An ardent Polish patriot, the Orientalist Jan Grzegorzewski, and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs presented the Karaites as a small but loyal 
ethnic group in the Aresy.' Again, as during Austrian times, the fact 
that the whole Karaite population of Galicia, Volhynia, and Lithuania 
did not exceed a thousand souls was simply disregarded. The Karaites 
represented an important example of pro-Polish patriotism to be imi- 
tated by other, less loyal, citizens of the Rzeczpospolita. The Rabbanite 
Jews, on the contrary, were accused of supporting the Bolsheviks and 
of being “anti-Polish and pro-Ukrainian."^ 

Subsequently, in contrast to its treatment of the Rabbanite Jews, the 
Polish administration did not discriminate against the Karaites. On the 
contrary, the Polish government financially supported the tiny Karaite 
community in many of its endeavours. Thus, in contrast to Austrian 
times, when it was the duty of the community members to finance 
their leaders, the Karaite hazzanim and their head, the hakham, received 
their salaries directly from the state. Moreover, the Polish administration 
also subsidized such Karaite projects as renovation of their synagogues 
(kenesalar), and publication of Karaite periodicals. 

A few introductory words should be said here about Seraja Szapszał 
(1873-1961), the last hakham of the East European Karaites, the key 
figure in the benevolent treatment of the Karaite community in interwar 
Poland, and later, during the Nazi occupation. A secular person, an 
Orientalist scholar, and a former Russian secret agent, Szapszał drasti- 
cally changed the life and identity of his flock in Eastern Europe, not 
only in the interwar period, but also throughout the twentieth century. 
The hero of several novels, whose life-story is often enshrouded in the 
mist of the most unbelievable myths, Seraja ben Mordecai Szapszal (or 
Seraya Shapshal / Sapsal)’ was brought up in his native Crimea and in 
1901 graduated from the faculty of Oriental languages in St. Petersburg. 


+ AAN MWRiOP no. 1461, fol. 85. 

? A letter from a MWRiOP official, who mentioned that the Karaite community was 
“very small and did not show any conspicuous manifestations of Polish patriotism,” it 
seems, did not produce any effect (AAN MWRiOP no. 1461, fol. 85). 

* A.I. Solzhenitsyn, Dvesti let vmeste, vol. 2 (Moscow, 2002), 137. 

7 Seraya / Sergei Markovich Shapshal in Russian. 
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In 1908 he was instrumental in suppressing the constitutionalist coup d'état 
in Persia, where he worked as a tutor to the Shah’s son and, apparently, 
as a high-ranking Russian secret agent.” He played an important role 
in Imperial Russia’s Oriental politics—and was personally acquainted 
with the family of Tsar Nicholas II. In 1915, somewhat surprisingly, 
his notoriety’? and lack of proper religious education notwithstanding, 
he was elected hakham of the Crimea and Odessa, i.e. the highest 
spiritual authority in the Russian Karaite community. In 1919 he left 
the Crimea, which was by that time occupied by the Red Army, and 
fled to Georgia and then to Turkey, where he worked as a clerk in a 
stagnating local bank. 

The Polish-Lithuanian Karaites, who at that time were trying to 
recuperate from the physical and moral losses of the First World War, 
were desperately looking for a new hakham. It was hoped that a new 
holder of this position (the position of the Polish-Lithuanian hakham 
had remained unoccupied after 1911) would represent the Karaites to 
the Polish government and would obtain for the community the same 
privileges as those granted by the Russian administration. Indeed, from 
1863 to 1917 the Karaites of Russia, although a non-Christian minority, 
were completely excluded from the burdensome Jewish laws, received full 
rights of citizenship, could freely move and settle around the country, 
were able to enter universities, and enjoyed many other legal privileges." 
This was the ideal position which the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites hoped 
to acquire for their community in interwar Poland. 

Alas, the local Karaites apparently lacked Szapszał's diplomatic talents 
and charisma, which this is why on 23rd October 1927 representatives 
of the four main Polish-Lithuanian Karaite communities unanimously 
elected Szapszal to be their hakham as the only worthy candidate for 
this position." His election was also enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Polish officials, who stated that in the event of Szapszał's election to the 
hakham's office, he would receive a salary of 12.000 zloty per annum. 


* For details see K.N. Smirnov, Zapiski vospitatelia persidskogo shakha. 1907-1914 gody, 
ed. N.K. Ter-Oganov (Tel-Aviv, 2002), 20-24, 43—44, and passim; Edward Granville 
Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 (Cambridge, 1910), 170—171, 198—200, 
418-420 and passim. 

? He even received the nickname krovavyi Shapshal (Rus. “bloody Shapshal”) 
for his role in the suppression of the constitutionalist uprising in Persia in 1908 
(KZh 7 (1911): 118). 

10 See Sbornik starinnykh gramot; Miller, Karaite Separatism. 

! AAN MWRiOP no. 1465, fols. 131-135,139-140; see also N.S., “Zjazd w Tro- 
kach,” MK 2:1 (1929): 49. 
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If some other candidate were elected, the hakham’s salary was supposed 
to be reduced to only 6,000 złoty.'* The Wilno administration also 
expected Szapszał to improve the level of the teaching of Oriental 
history and languages in the city. One may suggest that Szapszaf’s inter- 
national reputation and his political connections in Islamic countries, 
such as Turkey and Persia, also produced quite a strong impression on 
the Polish regime. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival in Poland in May 1928, in 
order to secure a better, non-Jewish, status for the local community, 
Szapszał began a series of dejudaization reforms which were essentially 
aimed at the Turkicization of Karaite religious life and ethnic identity. 
Szapszał's dejudaization policy opened a new epoch in the history of 
the local Karaites, which resulted in the formation of an absolutely 
different, Turkic, identity for the East European Karaites. It is after 
Szapszałs arrival in Poland that the Galician Karaite community, 
with its traditional approach to the study of the Hebrew language 
and religion, stopped playing a role in the cultural life of the Polish 
Karaite community. Szapszal’s reforms and the process of endogenous 
and exogenous dejudaization of the local Karaites will be discussed at 
length in Chapter 7." 


* o k * 


After the annexation of Galicia by Poland in 1919-1920, Galicia was 
officially called Matopolska Wschodma (Eastern Little Poland). It was divided 
into three województwo (administrative districts/voivodships), those of 
Lwów, Stanisławów, and Tarnopol. These were further divided into 55 
powiaty (counties).'* Interwar Halicz, with its five thousand inhabitants, 
remained the second largest town in the Stanisławskie województwo.” 


? AAN MWRiOP no. 1464, fols. 101, 111, 115-117. 

3 A citizen of Tsarist Russia, Persia, Poland, and Soviet- and Nazi-occupied Lithu- 
ania, he ended his days as a Soviet scholar in Wilno (Vilnius) in 1961. Apart from his 
activity as the leader of the Karaite community, he is also known as an Orientalist, 
the author of several valuable academic studies. Later Karaite authors often tend 
to mythologize and over-romanticize many aspects of his biography, whereas his 
opponents are usually too hypercritical of his activities and achievements. While his 
complete biography is a desideratum, see now Mikhail Kizilov, “New Materials on the 
Biography of S.M. Szapszał (1928-1939),” in Materialy Deviatoi Mezhdunarodnoi Konferentsu 
po ludaike (Moscow, 2002), 255-273; Dan Shapira, *A Jewish Pan-Turkist: Seraya 
Szapszał (Sapsaloglu) and His Work ‘Qırım Qaray Türkleri’,” AOH 58:4 (2005): 
349—380. See his photos in Illustrations, figs. 4.11—4.13. 

^ Kubijovyć, Elnichni hrupy, xx. 

15 Ibid., 82. The population of Stanisławów, the centre of the district, was 
64,000. 
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Nevertheless, in the period of the Second Polish Republic, Halicz cer- 
tainly became even less significant than in Austrian times. Approximately 
half of the interwar population of Halicz was Ruthenian/ Ukrainian 
(2,300 persons, ca. 50%); the second largest group were the ‘Talmudic 
Jews (1,060 persons, ca. 20%). The Poles (300 persons, i.e. ca. 6% of the 
population) were in the minority. Linguistically, however, when grouped 
together with the Polish-speaking Karaites and the Latynnyky (Polonized 
Ukrainians/Ruthenians), the Poles also constituted an important part 
of the town’s population.'® 

Zarach Zarachowicz estimated that, for various reasons, about 25% 
of the Karaite population of Halicz died from 1915 to 1920." Accord- 
ing to the official estimates of 1919, there were around 150 Karaites 
living in the towns of Halicz and Lwów, and in the adjacent villages 
of Zalukiew, Zyrawa and Bóbrka.'? These data were corroborated by 
Corrado Gini’s expedition, which found about 145-150 Karaites in 
Halicz in 1934.'° The Karaites (about 3% of the town’s population) 
were the smallest ethnic minority of Halicz. Thus, in the interwar 
period, the Karaite community of Halicz became even smaller than 
before. Furthermore, the community continued shrinking because of 
natural decrease, emigration, and conversion to Christianity. According 
to a Jewish journalist who visited Halicz in 1937, there were apparent 
traces of physical degradation among members of the community.” 
An interwar report on the Karaite community of Troki in Lithua- 
nia provided similar information.” Both of these accounts, however, 
possess a certain anti-Karaite bias and cannot be fully trusted. Some 
other observers testified that in the 1920s the tendency toward physical 
degradation was not very noticeable.” 


'6 "This is according to the official statistics of 1939 (ibid.). These statistical data do 
not mention anything about a few other minor sectarian groups that supposedly lived 
in Halicz between the two wars (cf. Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13). 

U Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 27-28. 44 Karaites died from 1915 to 1920, 
which indeed seems to be around a quarter of the community (Z. Z., “Ze statystyki,” 
32-33). 

'# AAN MWRiOP no. 1461, fols. 1-2. 

19 Gini, “I Caraimi,” 25. For more information on this expedition, see $7.3. 

? Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 

? M. Blum, *Ha-Oara'im bi-Troki bi-shnat 5695/1934,” Ha-Davar (Jerusalem, 3 
Tishri 1935). 

? “Physisch und geistig unentwickelte Individuen habe ich nur selten beobachtet” 
(Kowalski, Karaimische Texte, x). Corrado Gini, unfortunately, did not mention the problem 
of physical degradation in his “I Caraimi.” 
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In general, however, it seems that in many respects the everyday and 
spiritual life of the community became much better off than during 
the Austrian period. The Galicians re-established close contacts with 
their Volhynian and Lithuanian brethren, whereas the younger Karaites 
began attending Polish schools, colleges, and universities.” In contrast 
to the local Rabbanite Jews, who continued suffering from public and 
state anti-Semitism, the Karaites were treated by the interwar Polish 
government on the same legal footing as Christian citizens of the Rzec- 
zpospolita, without any ethnic or religious limitations. During Polish 
times, many Halicz Karaites started their careers as clerks and lawyers.” 
In addition to their official jobs, most Karaites maintained large plots 
of land under their ownership.” Many Karaites worked on the railway. 
According to a Jewish traveller of the 1930s, it was often the case that 
the trains running in the vicinity of Halicz were staffed exclusively with 
Karaites. The traveller even quoted a local Galician saying (perhaps in 
his translation from Polish): “Wenn ein Karáer zur Welt kommt, wird 
er gleich in das Eisenbahnerregister eingetragen.””° 

Indeed, altogether 14 Karaites worked at the railroad station. More- 
over, one of them, Szymon Ickowicz, was the stationmaster.”’ Neverthe- 
less, most Karaites remained agricultural workers; many were artisans; 
some worked in the public sphere. Three worked as lawyers, one of 
whom (Zarach Zarachowicz) was a secretary to the local court of jus- 
tice; five had the title of *Ribbi," and thus were allowed to fulfil the 
duties of the hazzan.** According to Zarach Zarachowicz, the Karaite 
peasants of Zalukiew possessed more land and agricultural equipment 
than their Slavic neighbours.” 


* o * * 


In 1919, in accordance with the modernization of Karaite society, the 
local community elected a board of administration which, for the first 
time, consisted of secular and not spiritual authorities. Its members 


3 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 15. 

* E.g Joseph Samuelowicz (1868-1929), who was a circuit judge (sędzia okręgowy); 
Zachariah Nowachowicz, a lawyer; Isaac b. Judah Eszwowicz (1862-1904), an official 
in the state court of justice (Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 29, 47, 51, 83). 

3 Eszwowicz, ^Halyts'ka karaims’ka hromada,” 6-7. 

26 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 

7 Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 6. 

°8 Ibid., 6-7. Rabbi (rarely: erbi) is the Karaim term for rabbi; in this case it is used 
to designate the teacher of religion and language. 

? Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 26. 
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were: Joseph (Józef) Eszwowicz (chairman), Abraham Leonowicz 
(vice-chairman), Leon Szulimowicz, David Abrahamowicz, Zarach 
Zarachowicz, and Yeshua (Ezua) Leonowicz.” In 1923 a new board 
was elected, while Joseph Eszwowicz remained its head. Nevertheless, 
because of the conflict between Eszwowicz and hazzan Samuel Mord- 
kowicz, other members of the board resigned from their duties.?! A 
new board of administration was elected in 1925, and its head was 
Ezua Leonowicz. 

In spite of its small number, in the1920s, before the arrival of Seraja 
Szapszał, the role of the Galician community in the life of the Karaite 
communities of Poland was very significant. The leader of the Gali- 
cian community, Zachariah Nowachowicz, was the chairman of the 
all-Karaite conference that took place in Wilno on 30 February 1924.” 
During the official assembly of representatives of the Karaite com- 
munities of the Rzeczpospolita on 28 December 1923, the Galician 
community showed itself to be perhaps the most conservative Karaite 
qehilah in Eastern Europe. On that day the Karaites of Halicz rejected 
the projects of other communities for the establishment of a Karaite 
Religious Union in Poland on the grounds that, in their view, Kara- 
ite spiritual authorities should hold their positions permanently, until 
death, and not for some temporary period as was suggested by other 
communities.** In spite of the fact that other Polish communities (those 
of Troki, Wilno, and Luck) composed a unified statute for the Karaite 
Religious Union of Poland, the Galician Karaites did not accept it 
until 1925. Only in May 1925, when the Polish administration started 
becoming anxious about the situation and suggested that the Galicians 
develop their own independent statute, the Halicz Karaites decided to 
join the project proposed by the other communities.? It seems, however, 
that the Halicz community Joined <wigzek Gmin Karaimskich w Polsce 
even later, in May 1927.*° Soon after this, Halicz became the meeting 


% Elected on 5 Apr. 1919 (Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 28). 

31 J. Eszwowicz to the starostwo in Stanisławów, Autumn 1923, Polish (AAN MWRiOP, 
no. 1461, fols. 111, 114). 

? Apparently, only until 1930 (?). See his letter to S. Szapszał, 1928-1930 (Polish) 
(LMAB E 143, no. 428, esp. fol. 9r-v). 

33 Szymon Pilecki, “Rol’ karaimov Galicha v ustanovlenii yuridicheskogo statusa 
karaimskikh obshchin v 1920-30 gody,” in Karaimy Halycha, 96. 

9? AAN MWRiOP, no. 1461, fols. 30, 47—48; cf. ibid., fol. 288. 

35 Z. Z. [Zarach Zarachowicz], “Organizacja gminy,” MK 1:3 (1926): 26. 

3 Sz. Firkowicz to the wojewoda (palatine) of Wilno district, 1927 (AAN MWRiOP, 
no. 1465, fol. 110); Pilecki, “Rol karaimoy,” 97. 
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place of representatives from all the Karaite communities in Poland, 
on ll and 12 June 1927.? 

According to Szymon Pilecki, the present chairman of the Karaite 
Religious Union in Poland, the main problem in the formation of a uni- 
fied statute was of a legal and not a religious character: it was necessary 
to incorporate elements of the former Austrian code of law together 
with the Russian legal system, which was valid in Poland even in the 
1930s.** Another problem that remained unresolved during the meetings 
of representatives of the Karaite communities in the 1920s was that of 
women's electoral rights. Karaite modernists (and hakham Szapszat) were 
inclined to grant women the right to vote, whereas traditional believ- 
ers (especially those of Troki) were against it. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the modernisation of the Karaite community in the interwar period, 
in 1936 Karaite women were denied this right. Some authors suggest 
that this “undemocratic” decision was taken under the influence of the 
not very democratic Polish constitution of 1935.°° 

In the interwar period, most Karaite children attended Polish schools. 
Thus, there was an obvious need to teach the younger Karaites Hebrew, 
Karaim, and religion, as these subjects were, of course, not studied in 
Polish schools. Leon Eszwowicz fulfilled the duties of teacher of the 
Karaim language and religion in the local public school from 1924 to 
1926.*° It seems that the enthusiastic report by Zarach Zarachowicz 
about the opening of a Karaite religious school in Halicz on 19 April 
1925*' was not really true: letters of Isaac Abrahamowicz and other 
archival documents show that there were still major problems with teach- 
ing the Hebrew language and Karaite religion in the Halicz community 
in the 1920s and 1930s. In 1927, members of the community started 
worrying about a proper education for their children, and asked the 
government for additional subsidies. Unfortunately, the representative 
of the Ministry for Religious Confessions and Public Education (Min- 
isterstwo Wyznań Religijnych 1 Oświęcenia Publicznego; hereafter: MWRiOP), 
who investigated the situation on the spot, came to the conclusion that 
because of the presence of only seven children of school age, “there 


? “Konferencja w Haliczu,” MK 2:1 (1929): 48; LMAB E301, no. 27; Appendix 


38 Pilecki, “Rol’ karaimov,” 97, 100. 

° Ibid., 99. 

* Z. Z. [Zarach Zarachowicz], “Nauczanie religii karaimskiej," MK 1:2 (1925): 
41-42. 

* Z. Z. [Zarach Zarachowicz], “Otwarcie szkoły parafjalnej," MK 1:3 (1926): 26. 
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are no conditions either for establishing [the office] of a teacher of 
the Karaite religion in Halicz, or for carrying out religious study for 
this confession at the [state] school at all.** Therefore, the Karaites 
had to rely on their own means to maintain the religious education of 
children on the proper level. In his letter of 11 June 1929, the local 
hazzan, Isaac Abrahamowicz, informed Seraja Szapszał that he had 
started to teach children (2 boys and 7 girls) in the house of Zarach 
Zarachowicz. Later, in 1933, he informed Szapszal that 11 children 
were taught by the shammash Moses Szulimowicz upon the latter’s 
election to the office of teacher (melammed).* 


LL * 


In general, the number of mixed marriages between Jews and Chris- 
tians grew considerably in the interwar period. During this era, in 
many cities of Western and Central Europe a full third of the Jews 
married outside the Jewish community.** In Eastern Europe (apart 
from the Soviet Union), however, the percentage of mixed marriages 
among the Jews was relatively small: 1% in Galicia, 2.64% in Latvia, 
and only 0.2% in Lithuania." In spite of the fact that the Galician 
Karaite community tried to preserve the religious traditionalism of 
their forefathers, it seems that because of the lack of potential Karaite 
brides, members of the community started to be much more flexible 
concerning the rigidity of their matrimonial laws. In 1922 the local 
hazzan, Isaac Abrahamowicz, registered the marriage between Isaac 
Ickowicz and Zofja Abrahamowicz, who was a sister of Ickowicz's first 
wife." According to traditional Karaite laws, such marriages were not 
allowed. Furthermore, having discovered that Isaac Abrahamowicz 
winked at such “minor” violations of religious law, a few Karaites from 
other communities brought their non-Karaite fiancées to Halicz for 
conversion to Karaism and subsequent marnage. Thus, a Luck Karaite 
named Rutkowski (Rudkowski) arrived in Halicz with a Polish woman, 


+ AAN MWRiOP, no. 1466, fol. 102. 

5 MS LMAB E143, no. 172a, fols. 23, 40. 

* [n Trieste in 1927 there were as many as 56.1% of mixed marriages among the 
local Jews (Ruppin, Jewish Fate, 107). 

5 bid. 

‘6 J. Eszwowicz to the starostwo in Stanisławów, Autumn 1923, Polish (AAN MWRiOP, 
no. 1461, fol. 112). 
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Barbara Majewska, who was converted to Karaism and accepted into 
the Karaite community.” 

In May of 1923, Abrahamowicz converted to the Karaite faith 
another Polish woman, Marja Stankiewicz of Wilno. It is of interest 
that the sources have preserved a description of the rite of conversion. 
As the report of Joseph Eszwowicz has it, in order to convert Marja 
Stankiewicz to Karaism, Abrahamowicz “did not ask her whether she 
knew any Karaite prayers; he only read to her the Ten Commandments 
in Hebrew, which she did not understand at all. ** After her conversion, 
Stankiewicz received a new Karaite name: *"Tamar** Both conversions 
were made with one pragmatic purpose: to enable these “proselytes,” 
who apparently did not care very much about the tenets of Karaite 
creed, to marry Karaite men. Thus, in the 1920s, against all religious 
prescriptions, there were cases of proselytism in the Karaite communi- 
ties of the time. It seems that in spite of the opposition on the part of 
Halicz traditionalists, all of the aforementioned not too scrupulous legal 
acts were considered legitimate, and, moreover, the Polish “proselytes” 
soon married their Karaite partners.” 

Especially interesting is the legal aspect of this problem. Why would 
Karaites from such remote regions as Wilno and Łuck bring their 
“converted” fiancćes as far as Halicz to be married? The answer may 
be found in the inconsistent character of the Polish legal system after 
1918, which had to incorporate elements of Russian and Austrian laws 
into a single unified code of law. Somewhat surprisingly, in the 1920s 
the Polish administration of former Russian territories considered as 
binding the Russian regulation of 17 April 1905, which prohibited the 
conversion of Christians to a non-Christian faith.?! Nevertheless, Polish 


* Ibid., fol. 113. This was undoubtedly Sergjusz (Sergei/Simcha) Rudkowski 
(1873-1944), an important Luck author and journalist, who published in the Rus- 
sian, Karaim, and Polish languages. In the 1930s T. Kowalski heard rumours that 
Majewska, Rudkowski’s wife, was from the sect of the Russian Judaizing Subbotniks 
(T. Kowalski to S. Szapszał, MS LMAB EF 143, no. 384, fol. 55). This, however, does not 
seem to be very likely, since Majewska was Polish. Those interested in the biography of 
Poland's greatest poet, Adam Mickiewicz, will perhaps immediately recall the fact that 
Mickiewicz's mother, allegedly of Frankist origin, also was called Barbara Majewska 
(Maurer, X matki obcej, 43-66). 

48 J. Eszwowicz to the regional government in Stanisławów, 3 Feb. 1924, Polish (AAN 
MWRiOP, no. 1461, fol. 120). 

? Ibid. 

? S. Rudkowski continued living with his converted wife, B. Majewska, in the 1930s 
(T. Kowalski to S. Szapszał, MS LMAB E143, no. 384, fol. 55). 

?! A copy of the new confirmation of this Russian regulation by Polish law was sent 
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administration of former Austrian territories (i.e. of Galicia) continued 
following Austrian laws, and allowed mixed Christian-Jewish marriages.” 
This is why the only way around this official ban on such marriages 
was to have a mixed marriage performed in former Austrian lands, i.e. 
in Halicz. This may explain why, in addition to permission from the 
hazzan, the two aforementioned Polish Catholic women were officially 
allowed to convert to the karaimskie wyznanie (Karaite faith) by the local 
Polish administration (starostwo) in Stanisławów.” 

In most other interwar Karaite communities there were similar ten- 
dencies. Many secularized Karaite intellectuals clearly understood the 
danger of demographic decline, and saw mixed marriages as the only 
solution to this problem.** In the interwar Crimea, where the atheist 
Soviet authorities officially abolished all religious laws, there was a 
growing number of mixed marriages, often between Karaites and their 
Rabbanite neighbours.” Nevertheless, the Polish Karaite authorities 
seemed to keep to the letter of the law and did not allow such mar- 
riages. ‘This, however, as the aforementioned Galician cases clearly show, 
does not mean that such marriages did not take place.” 


kr * 


An important role in the internal life of the community was played by 
Zachariasz Nowachowicz (5.03.1883—25.03.1960), the son of the late 


to the Troki hakham in 1924—which means that the Karaites could not simply ignore 
it ( Zarządzenie władz w sprawie przechodzenia na wiare niechrzescijanska,” MK 1:2 
(1925): 38-39). Thus, the report to the effect that after 1904 one or two Germans and 
several Russians converted to Karaism seems very unlikely to be true (Adler, *Krim- 
Karier,” 119). 

5 Ruppin, Jewish Fate, 106. 

5 A report by a police officer from Halicz to MWRiOP, 1923 (AAN MWRiOP, 
no. 1461, fol. 118). 

* E.g. the author Alexander Mardkowicz (Łuck) and the poetess Lidia Poziemska 
(Lobanos) of Troki ([Alexander Mardkowicz], “Bitik da karuw,” KA 12 (1938): 9-12a; 
Konstanty Pilecki, "Cień z przeszłości,” Awazymyz 1 (4) (2000): 3-7). As was mentioned 
above, Mardkowicz himself was married to a Rabbanite woman—which can explain 
his eagerness to permit mixed marriages. 

5 The author of this study personally knows a few descendants of such mixed 
marriages between Crimean Karaites and their Ashkenazic, Tatar, and Slavic neigh- 
bours. Especially interesting were the cases of mixed marriages between Karaites and 
Subbotniki, a group of unendorsed Slavic converts to Karaite Judaism (Oleg Belyi, 
“K voprosu ob etnicheskikh i konfessional’nykh kontaktakh krymskikh karaimov i sub- 
botnikov (‘russkikh karaimov’) v XIX—nachale XX wv.” (in preparation)). 

°° E.g. a most curious case of the Karaite Inna Maykapar (Riga) and a young Rab- 
banite, Horacio Bernhardt (MS LMAB F143, no. 1016, fols. 1, 7-10). 
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hazzan, Shalom Nowachowicz. Nowachowicz took an active part in the 
general renaissance of Karaite spiritual life in Poland after the First 
World War.” He was nicknamed “Maecenas Nowachowicz" because 
of his active financial support of many community projects and events. 
He was also the friend, host, and guide of the famous Polish Orientalist 
‘Tadeusz Kowalski (1889-1948) during his visits to Halicz in 1925 and 
1937.5 In spite of his secular position in society, he seems to have been 
very knowledgeable in religious matters and possessed many valuable 
Hebrew and Karaim manuscripts.” 

In the 1920s, prior to the arrival of Seraja Szapszal in Poland, the 
Galician Karaite intellectuals (especially, Z. Zarachowicz, N. Szulimow- 
icz, and Z. Nowachowicz) took an active part in the work of the most 
important Karaite interwar periodical, Myśl Karaimska (Pol. *Karaite 
Thought"). Two of them, Zarachowicz and Nowachowicz, became 
members of the editorial board of this periodical. In fact, the Halicz 
Karaites had been originally planning to publish their own periodical- 
sprawozdanie, but having received news about the establishment of Myśl 
Karaimska, they abandoned this idea." The very first issue of Myśl Kara- 
imska published an article by Zarach Zarachowicz: a programme for the 
development of the Karaite community in the years to come.* In the 
1930s, however, the views of local traditionalists, with their emphasis on 
the study of the true Hebrew nature of Karaism, apparently started to 
conflict with the generally *pro- Turkic" agenda of this periodical. This 
is why, during this period, their participation in the publishing activity 
of Myśl Karaimska was reduced to a minimum. Some of them, though, 
continued publishing their contributions in the less Turkicized Karaite 
periodical, Karaj Awazy (Kar. “Karaite Voice”). This journal, which 
was published in the Karaim language in nearby Luck, was perhaps 
the most popular interwar Karaite periodical in Halicz. In passing, it 


? Zacharjasz Nowachowicz, “Zagadnienie chwili obiecnej," MK 1:2 (1925): 1-4. 

* Anna Sulimowicz, “Znaczenie Halickich Karaimów dla rozwoju Polskiej turko- 
logi," Karaimy Halycha, 41. 

? Kowalski, “Zu den türkischen Monatsnamen," 8. 

° AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, fol. 83. 

95! Zarach Zarachowicz, “Kilka uwag o naszych zadaniach w chwili obecnej,” MK 
1 (1924): 5—6. 

9? See a full list of Z. Zarachowicz’s publications in the bibliography. For an analysis 
of the publishing activity of MK, KA, and some other interwar Karaite periodicals, see 
Kizilov, “Press and the Ethnic Identity,” 399-425. 
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is important to mention that Szapszał himself published only one (!) 
contribution to Kara Awazy.” 

Zarach Zarachowicz (alias Zerach Zerachowicz/Zoruchowicz or 
Zarach, son of Moses and Ester Zarachowicz (21.12.1890—11.12.1952))** 
was perhaps the most learned member of the community in the inter- 
war period. Being well-versed in Polish, Russian, Karaim, and Hebrew, 
Zarachowicz composed articles in the first three of these languages. In 
addition, he copied many important Hebrew manuscripts and translated 
some of them into Karaim.? In the 1920s and 1930s, Zarachowicz 
was actively engaged in the publishing activity of Myśl Karaimska, for 
which he provided important data on the current state of the Halicz 
community. Around 1930, he helped Alexander Mardkowicz to edit 
his famous “Zemerter”—one of the best collections of Karaim poetry 
to date. In 1927, together with Nowach Szulimowicz," he prepared 
for publication a translation of the biblical book of Jeremiah in 
the Galician-Volhynian dialect of Karaim.°® According to Ananjasz 
Zajączkowski, Zarachowicz also composed literary works in Karaim.‘” 
Unfortunately, apart from a few short verses for children, which might 


5$ Seraja Szapszal, “Kabaklarynda Aziz Saharnyn (Chadzy-Aha Babowicznin 
ucuru)," KA 1 (1931): 3-8. This story had been originally composed by Szapszal in 
Russian, and most likely translated into GVKar by Mardkowicz (cf. [Seraja Szapszal], 
“Prikliucheniya Gakhama Khadzhi Aga Babovicha,” Russian: MS LMAB E143, no. 
836, 4 fols.). This shows that Szapszał could not write in Karaim, only in Turkish or 
in his native Crimean Tatar. Moreover, most of his early Polish articles for MK were 
also originally written by Szapszat in Russian and then translated into Polish. It seems 
that it was only in the second half of the 1930s that Szapszał started writing in Polish 
by himself, without the mediation of Russian. 

6: See his tombstone inscription in Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 229, no. 
140; Mourad El-Kodsi, The Karaite Communities in Poland, Lithuania, Russia and Crimea 
(Lyons, 1993), 32. 

® Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 688. Eilon Moreh (Ben-Zvi Institute, Karaite collec- 
tion, no. 77) copied by Zarachowicz in 1931 is the only extant copy of the eighteenth- 
century pedagogical treatise by Simcha Isaac Lucki (now published by Golda Akhiezer 
and Daniel Lasker, “Sefer Eilon Moreh,” 7-38). In the 1920s he copied translations of 
several biblical books and some other highly important texts into GVKar for Tadeusz 
Kowalski (AN PAN, K III-4, no. 122:2, fols. 56-100, 193-233; AN PAN, K III-4, no. 
122:1). 

58. Zemerter (Karaj sezinde), ed. Alexander Mardkowicz (Luck, 1930). In Karaim zemerter 
means “religious songs/hymns” (from Heb. “zemer”). 

% In the 1920s Nowach Szulimowicz dictated several important texts and poems in 
GVKar to Tadeusz Kowalski (AN PAN, K III-4, no. 122:1, fols. 52-58, 81-83). 

% Yirmiyahu (Halicz, 1927). See Illustrations, fig. 7.4. 

© “war...als Schriftsteller tätig” (Zajączkowski, "Karaimische Literatur,” in PTF, 
vol. 2, 799). 
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have been composed by Zarachowicz, we do not possess any other 
samples of his literary oeuvre.” 

As a traditional Karaite believer, Zarachowicz apparently did not 
accept any of Szapszał's dejudaization reforms. Though never oppos- 
ing them publicly, in all of his publications Zarachowicz praised and 
supported traditional Karaite values and customs, without a hint of 
the Turkic identity popularized by Szapszał in the 1930s. Both before 
and after the war, Zarachowicz maintained correspondence with Boris 
Kokenay, A. Zajączkowski, I. Kowalski, A. Mardkowicz, Szemaja 
Firkowicz, Pinehas Malecki, Abraham Szyszman, Seraja Szapszał, and 
many other important scholars and Karaite leaders."! 

In accordance with the Zeitgeist of modernity, the local community 
also founded a few civic organizations, such as the Union of Karaite 
Women (Koło pań Karaimskich) with Sabina (Deborah) Nowachowicz 
(20.01.1885—16.01.1960, the wife of Zachariah Nowachowicz) as its 
head.” The young Karaites formed an association called Koło Młodych 
Karaimów, which was responsible mainly for dramatic performances 
and similar presentations.” Originally this union was called “Plomien” 
(Flame) in Polish, but later this name was not used. Its first chairman 
was Zarach Zarachowicz.’* In 1937 the Union of the Young Karaites 
organized a series of cultural events dedicated to the enlightening 
activity of the greatest interwar champion of the Karaim language 
and editor of the periodical Karaj Awazy, Alexander Mardkowicz. 


See Appendix 3.3. 

” His private documents, together with printed and manuscript materials, are cur- 
rently held in a few archival collections. The largest part of Zarachowicz’s archive is 
kept among the Yurchenko MSS in Halicz (a few hundred items, including his private 
correspondence, diaries, photos, printed books, publications in the Karaite press, et al.). 
In 1994 his daughter, Ada Zarachowicz, donated some of her father’s manuscripts and 
rare printed books to the Eupatorian Karaite community. Some of Zarachowicz’s manu- 
scripts are kept in the Karaite manuscript collection recently acquired by the Ben-Zvi 
Institute (Jerusalem) (Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 688; idem, *Osef hadash,” 155). 
For his letters to Szapszal, see MS LMAB E143, nos. 723 and 724 (Russian). 

7? See more on its activity in Zarach Zarachowicz, “Kolo pan Karaimskich," MK 
11 (1936): 119; “Wycieczka z Halicza,” MK 10 (1934): 121 (a report on the trip made 
by fifteen members of Koło pań Karaimskich to Luck in 1933). 

3 MK 12 (1938): 148. The Yurchenko manuscript collection has preserved a copy of 
an invitation to one such Karaite evening that took place in Halicz on 17 Apr. 1938. 
The event consisted of a lecture on the role of theatre by Z. Nowachowicz and a 
recitation of Karaite poetry in Karaim (verses by Z. Abrahamowicz, Sz. Kobecki, and 
A. Mardkowicz) by members of the Union. Cf. J.S. [Jozef Sulimowicz], *Karaimski 
teatr amatorski,” MK 12:2 (1939): 148. 

7 AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, fol. 83. 
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On 5 May 1937, Mardkowicz himself arrived in Halicz and read his 
poem “Halic,” which was dedicated to the local community and its 
role in the history of the East European Karaites.? 

The Karaites of Halicz preserved memories of their abandoned 
settlement in Kukizów. In the 1930s, they organized a few expeditions 
to the Karaite cemetery of the town. One of these, undertaken on 
25.10.1932 under the aegis of the hazzan Isaac Abrahamowicz, was 
crowned with an important archaeological and epigraphic discovery. In 
the course of this expedition, the Karaites found the earliest tomb in 
the cemetery, dated to 1711.7? Another excursion to the cemetery was 
organized by the hazzan Marek (Mordecai) Leonowicz in September 
1938.” 

Before the beginning of World War II, there were 122 Karaites living 
in Halicz (59 men, 53 women, 10 children). Fourteen families lived in 
their ancestral home, the quarter on Karaite Street, eight families in 
other parts of Halicz, and eight in Zalukiew.” According to Zygmunt 
Abrahamowicz their numbers were even fewer: 102 souls.” Official 
statistics of 1939 provided the number of 140 Karaites in Halicz.” 


6.2. Interwar Hazzanim, Isaac Abrahamowicz, and the Conflicts of the 1920s 
and Early 1930s 


The internal state of the community after the end of World War I might 
be best illustrated by the highly ambivalent figure of the hazzan, Isaac 
(Izaak) Abrahamowicz, and a few conflicts developed partly because 
of his somewhat unscrupulous activities and partly because of the 
modernisation of Karaite society in the interwar period. 

The first serious conflict took place from 1923 to 1924. In this period 
the whole community became divided between the followers of the acting 


? This poem was published in Łuck in 1937. Cf. J.S. [Józef Sulimowicz], “Alexander 
Mardkowicz członkiem honorowym gminy karaimskiej," MK 12:2 (1939): 148; Zarach 
Zarachowicz, “Jaty ułus-iścinin,” KA 10 (1936): 22-28. 

6% [Mardkowicz], “Zeretlerinde,” 12. See Illustrations, figs. 5.9, 5.10. 

7 J.S. [Józef Sulimowicz], “Pielgrzymka na cmentarz karaimski w Kukizowie,” MK 
12 (1939): 149. For more information on the Kukizów cemetery, see $3.2.2. 

%8 This is according to Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 6; cf. Janina 
Eszwowicz, Natalia Yurchenko, and Ivan Yurchenko, *Halyts'ki karaimy," Dnistrova 
Khvylia 38 (151) (17.09.1998): 7. 

7? Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 16. 

9 Kubijovyć, Etnichni hrupy, 82. 
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hazzan, Samuel Mordkowicz, together with the official head of the 
community, Joseph Eszwowicz, on one side, and Isaac Abrahamowicz, 
who was also nominated hazzan, together with his numerous relatives, 
on the other. The conflict unfolded in the following way: From 1900 to 
1922 the duties of the local hazzan were fulfilled by Shalom Nowacho- 
wicz.*! In 1922, however, a short while before his death, Nowachowicz 
resigned from his office, and Isaac Abrahamowicz was elected deputy 
hazzan, or acting hazzan. Zarach Zarachowicz wrote that the Galician 
community had “great hopes regarding this new hazzan because he 
had just arrived from overseas [i.e. from America]; he seemed to be 
independent, energetic, and properly educated in religious matters.” 
In 1923, though, for reasons which Zarachowicz did not want to discuss 
in his article, Abrahamowicz left his office and a new hazzan, Samuel 
ben Mordecai-Shalom Mordkowicz, was elected.? While examining 
community registers of births, Joseph Eszwowicz, the administrative 
head of the community, discovered that during his tenure as deputy 
hazzan, Abrahamowicz registered three questionable marriages and one 
questionable child. He allegedly did so because of bribes that had been 
given to him. The new hazzan, Samuel Mordkowicz, as well as Joseph 
Eszwowicz, decided to consider these marriages unlawful.** 

On the holiday of Shavu'ot (Pentecost), Isaac Ickowicz (one of the 
persons who had allegedly paid a bribe to Abrahamowicz, and whose 
marriage was declared to be illegal) entered the synagogue during the 
prayers and swore at the hazzan (i.e. Mordkowicz), shouting: “Kusz ty 
nie jesteś rabinym” (dialectal Polish: *Shut your mouth, you are not 
a rabbi”). According to Eszwowicz, Ickowicz “was squealing so shrilly 


*! Concerning him, see 83.1.4. 

8 Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 29. 

8 M. Balaban incorrectly stated that Abrahamowicz left Halicz for good and the 
office of the hazzan remained unoccupied (Balaban, “Karaici,” 23). Samuel Mordkowicz 
was the shammash during G. Smólski's visit to Halicz in 1903. It was he who provided 
Smólski with important data about the state of the community, and translated some 
of the Karaite prayers and proverbs for him (Smólski, *U Karaimów,” 538 and pas- 
sim). During the fire of 1913, Mordkowicz saved from the flames a few important 
MSS kept in the local synagogue. According to the same source, at that time he was 
80 years old (MS LMAB E143, no. 1334, fol. 2). This would mean that in 1923 he 
was about 90. 

8 J. Eszwowicz to the regional government in Stanisławów, 3 Feb. 1924, Polish (AAN 
MWRiOP, no. 1461, fol. 120). Eszwowicz mentioned that LAbrahamowicz received 
the sum of 500,000 Prussian marks as a bribe (ibid.). 
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that people were asking whether there was a fight in the shrine [i.e. 
synagogue] or not.”® 

Eszwowicz suggested punishing Abrahamowicz and Ickowicz for their 
unlawful actions, but the community’s board of administration, which 
according to Eszwowicz consisted mostly of Abrahamowicz’s relatives, 
refused to do so. Moreover, scandalous behaviour involving Eszwow- 
icz, hazzan Mordkowicz and Abrahamowicz’s followers continued to 
occur during other sessions of the board, thus making it impossible 
to approve a new legal statute for the community. In his letters to the 
regional government in Stanislawów, Eszwowicz asked the officials to 
settle this matter so that "other people would not make a laughing 
stock of the Karaite religious community. ”® However, it seems that the 
government was not really interested in untangling this knot of internal 
controversies and, most likely, was on the side of Isaac Abrahamowicz 
and his party.®’ The official statute of the community was signed by the 
community’s board of administration on 10 July 1925, but Eszwowicz 
was not listed among its members. Moreover, from 1925 to 1933, the 
duties of hazzan were fulfilled by Isaac Abrahamowicz, whose lobby 
apparently had won this battle. 


* o * * 


According to official Karaite documents (in which there is no mention 
of this conflict and Mordkowicz s tenure in the hazzan’s office from 1923 
to 1925), Isaac ben Moses Abrahamowicz (27.11.1868—21.12.1946)% 
fulfilled the duties of the community’s hazzan from 20 July 1922 to 28 
May 1934. A few words should be said about this individual's bio- 
graphy and personal qualities. Eszwowicz characterized Abrahamowicz 
as a most irresponsible person: 


In spite of his repeated resignation from the [office of the] hazzan, 
[Abrahamowicz] appeared whenever there was any sort of financial 
matter, and after settling it, did not care about the fact that the shrine 


8 Joseph Eszwowicz to the regional government in Stanisławów, ca.1923, Polish 
(ibid., fols. 113-114). 

8 See his letters to the regional government in Stanisławów in ibid., fols. 111— 
122. 

87 A Polish police officer from Halicz reported to AAN MWRiOP that Eszwowicz’s 
letters did not reflect the real situation in the community (ibid., fol. 118). 

53 Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 234, no. 210. 

® Tn fact, he had resigned from his duties already in Dec. 1933. See his photos in 
Illustrations, fig. 4.13, 5.9. 
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[L.e. synagogue/kenesa] stood closed throughout the whole week because 
there was nobody to read prayers in the morning and in the evening, as 
is our custom; he was also not concerned that children were growing up 
without any religious education.” 


Bohdan Janusz sarcastically remarked that Abrahamowicz, who had 
spent many years in America, was “a frequenter of society, [who] did 
not fit in with the somewhat old-fashioned and perhaps too modest 
Galicians."?! 

Indeed, his traditional upbringing notwithstanding, Isaac Abrahamo- 
wicz apparently was not the easiest person to deal with. His correspond- 
ence and some other sources attest that he often preferred his own 
(usually purely pragmatic) interests to religious matters. Unfortunately, 
the sources provide virtually no information on Abrahamowicz's stay 
in America.” While the exact reasons for his voyage to that country 
remain unclear, one should bear in mind that the beginning of the 
twentieth century was a time of mass emigration of Russian Jews to 
America. Abrahamowicz probably stayed there with his Karaite emi- 
grant relatives while being engaged, most likely, in some business activity. 
According to oral reports gathered by me in Halicz in May 2002, he 
was a quite well-educated and rather well-to-do person. One of my 
informants mentioned to me that while in America, Abrahamowicz 
“became too Jewish." According to Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, Isaac 
Abrahamowicz's nephew, the latter *was inclined to [accept] certain 
reforms in the religious sphere similar to those that he had seen in 
Jewish communities of New York.” 

Paradoxically enough, more reliable archival data attest that Abra- 
hamowicz, on the contrary, wanted to abolish some local practices which 
he found to be too Rabbanite. He appeared to be especially concerned 
about the “cult of the dead,” i.e. noisy and ceremonious funeral repasts. 
His attempts to abolish this tradition, which by that time had become 


9? AAN MWRiOP, no. 1461, fol. 113. 

9| Janusz, Karaici, 101-102. 

? While delivering the paper, “The History of the Karaite Community of Halicz in 
the Interwar Period," to the conference The Halych Karaims: History and Culture (Halicz, 
4.09-6.09.2002), I was informed by Anna Sulimowicz that Abrahamowicz travelled 
to America a few times, first around 1903 to 1905. She also informed me that Abra- 
hamowicz spent the whole of WW I in America. 

3 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 15. It is highly probable that because of the absence of 
Karaite houses of worship in America, Abrahamowicz could have visited Rabbanite 
synagogues there. 
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extremely popular, caused much animosity on the part of ordinary 
members of the community towards Abrahamowicz.” It is very likely 
that this fact, together with Abrahamowicz's constant anxiety concern- 
ing his salary and his tendency to be involved in conflicts, forced Seraja 
Szapszał, the official head of the interwar Polish-Lithuanian community, 
to dismiss Abrahamowicz from the office of hazzan in 1933. 

The development of the quarrel between Abrahamowicz and 
Szapszał may be best observed through the correspondence between 
these two community leaders from 1928 to 1933.°° In his letters to 
Szapszał, Abrahamowicz constantly complained about his lack of 
money and his poverty. * He also criticized the local community for its 
irreverent and irresponsible behaviour: 


Our Karaites do not want to pay anything, they refuse to be blessed, 
and do not even pay money for the Torah scroll and chazanbk.” I teach 
children and [they] also do not pay me for this. They owe me [payment] 
for two and three months; I remind them, but this does not help. Is it at 
all possible for me to do everything gratis and work for the community 
for free [?].” 


In his letter of 4 February 1929 Abrahamowicz added: “Our Karaites 
say the following: "The government pays for the maintenance of the 
hazzanim, therefore we will not pay.’ Is it at all possible...?* The small 
amount of money paid him by Szapszał made Abrahamowicz demand 
the following: “I am asking His Excellency [i.e. Szapszał] to esteem me 
and to treat me properly as a human being, as other hazzanım, because 
I am not worse than they...”!” 


% This is according to T.Kowalski's personal observations (AN PAN, K III-4, no. 
122:1, fol. 28). 

» This correspondence is kept in Szapszal’s archival collection in Vilnius (MS 
LMAB E143, no. 1722). 

» These complaints of his contradict information from oral reports collected by 
me in Halicz. According to these reports, Abrahamowicz was comparatively well off. 
Moreover, members of the local Karaite community informed Szapszal that Abrahamo- 
wicz had some savings in America; Abrahamowicz stated that these rumours were false 
(I. Abrahamowicz to S. Szapszal, 24 June 1929: MS LMAB E143, no. 172a, fol. 9). It 
is known that he owned a shop (Eszwowicz, *Halyts'ka karaims’ka hromada,” 6), but 
according to his own account, he was working in the fields as well (I. Abrahamowicz 
to S. Szapszał, 8 Oct. 1929: MS LMAB F143, no. 172a, fol. 12). 

9? Apparently, GVKar term to denote the “office of the hazzan” (cf. Heb. hazzanut). 
This word is absent in ARPS. 

9$ MS LMAB E143, no. 172a, fol. 4. 

*9 Ibid., fol. 21v. 

10 Tbid., fol. 21. 
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It seems that after 1929 the financial situation improved, and Abra- 
hamowicz started receiving his hazzan’s salary more regularly. In the 
same year, 1929, after Szapszal’s visit to the community, most likely in 
order to show the latter his skill and proficiency as hazzan, Abrahamow- 
icz sent a letter in which he described in detail the marriage of Zarach 
Zarachowicz.'"' So far I have been able to locate only one letter from 
Szapszał to Abrahamowicz (August 1933; in fact, a draft of a letter: 
the original letter sent to Abrahamowicz has not survived). This letter 
shows that around this time there was another major conflict between 
Abrahamowicz and the local Karaites.'* The community complained 
about Abrahamowicz’s behaviour and his constant cursing of them 
with foul language."* Abrahamowicz, in response, accused practically 
the whole community of being intriguers and wrongdoers. Szapszał 
sarcastically noted that Abrahamowicz “scrupulously mentions the 
surnames of each member of the community apart from his relatives. 
How is that possible?"!?* 

At some point, for personal reasons, Abrahamowicz decided to move 
to Zalukiew. At the same time, his duties as hazzan required him to stay 
in Halicz, at the centre of Karaite life. It needed the arrival of Szemaja 
Firkowicz in August 1933 to persuade Abrahamowicz to move back 
to Halicz."? Nevertheless, soon afterwards he resigned from the office 
of hazzan. The exact circumstances of Abrahamowicz’s resignation 
remain unclear. Some sources suggest that the public (and, certainly, 
Szapszał) disapproved of his attempts to introduce elements of Rab- 
banite practice into the Karaite liturgy.'°° Some of the aforementioned 


1! Ibid., fols. 14-15. 

102 "This conflict is also mentioned in the letters by Z. Nowachowicz to S. Szapszał 
(LMAB E 143, no. 511, fols. lv, 4v—5r). 

103 Szapszał sarcastically said: “There is no gelalah [Heb. ‘curse’] in our prayer-books, 
only berakhah [Heb. ‘blessing’] for the believers.” He also rebuked Abrahamowicz for 
his constant references to later sifret ha-misvot (Heb. “books of precepts”) instead of 
quoting the 7aNaKh (S.Szapszal, letters and drafts from 1925 to 1953: MS LMAB 
F143, no. 149, fol. 22). 

104 Ibid. 

15 MS LMAB E143, no. 172a, fols. 36-37. During his visit to Halicz in 1933, 
Firkowicz collected a number of important Hebrew and Karaite manuscripts of Gali- 
cian provenance, currently kept in his personal archival collection in Vilnius (LMAB, 
E 305, no. 102 (nineteenth-century collection of sermons, hymns, and prayers in Heb. 
and GVKar.; donated by Yeshua b. Levi Leonowicz to Sz. Firkowicz in 1933); no. 103 
(donated by Isaac Abrahamowicz in 1933)). Other manuscripts of Galician provenance 
(nos. 51, 101, 104, 105, 134, 139) could have been collected by Firkowicz in 1933 or 
later, during his visit to Halicz in 1960. 

"5 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 15; Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 
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factors (his scandalous character, frequent conflicts, and unwillingness 
to follow Szapszal’s dejudaization reforms) undoubtedly played their 
role as well. It is unknown, though, whether he resigned his duties 
voluntarily or was forced to do so at Szapszał's directive. 

Whatever the case may be, none of the later Karaite authors (apart 
from his nephew, Zygmunt Abrahamowicz) mention Abrahamowicz’s 
name after 1933, and only a few archival documents document his 
activity in the late 1930s. In 1938 Szapszał requested that he come 
to Łuck for the celebration of Hag ha-Shavu ot (Pentecost). However, 
Abrahamowicz did not accept the invitation, under the pretext of not 
having enough money to undertake such a journey." In 1939 Szapszał 
sent him another letter, also from Łuck.'*% This shows that at least in 
the late 1930s there was no open conflict between Szapszał and Abra- 
hamowicz, the former religious head of the Halicz community. 

On 10 December 1933, a general assembly of the community elected 
Marek (Mordecai) Leonowicz to the office of hazzan.'” He began his 
duties only on 28 May 1934.!? In the meantime, after Abrahamowicz’s 
resignation in 1933 and until May 1934, the duties of the hazzan were 
temporarily carried out by Zarach Zarachowicz. Szapszal’s archival 
collection in Vilnius contains several letters in Polish and Karaim which 
were sent by Leonowicz to Szapszal from 1934 to 1939. They provide 
some details regarding the internal life of the local community, which, 
after the dismissal of Abrahamowicz, seemed to go rather smoothly, 
without any major conflicts and problems.''' In addition to the duties 
of the hazzan, Leonowicz was also an instructor of religion and Hebrew 
grammar in the local religious school (midrasz). 


107 Or perhaps he really did not have money for travel? (Isaac Abrahamowicz to 
Rafael Abkowicz, 8.05.1938, Karaim: MS LMAB E143, no. 1023, fol. 268). The 
language of this letter is highly interesting (GVKar. with a few Hebrew and Slavic 
loanwords). 

108 MS LMAB F143, no. 1529, fol. 121. 

109 “Wybory kandydata na wakujące stanowisko hazzana,” MK 10 (1934): 120. His 
full name was Mordecai b. Abraham-Zachariah Leonowicz (1885 (or 1894?)-1940). He 
was apparently another scion of Abraham Leonowicz clan. In 1914, “młody rebbi 
Mardocheusz Leonowicz” (Pol. “the young Rabbi Mordecai Leonowicz”) provided 
important linguistic and ethnographic information to Jan Grzegorzewski (Grzegorzewski, 
“Caraimica,” 288; Kowalski, “Materjaly karaimskie,” 28). In 1914 he was recruited to 
the army (Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 29). 

10 AAN MWRiOP no. 1464, fol. 30. 

I MS LMAB E143, nos. 424, 425, 425a. 
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6.3. The Karaites and Their Ethnic Neighbours 


6.3.1. The Karaites, the Poles, and the Ukrainians 


In the interwar period, a few significant changes occurred in the rela- 
tions between the local Karaites and their Slavic neighbours. These 
changes were caused, on the one hand, by objective factors: first of 
all by the resurrection of an independent Polish state in 1918 and the 
growing Polonization of Galicia. On the other hand, the local Karaite 
community was ready to react to these changes and reconsider its own 
position with regard to the local Poles, Ruthenians/Ukrainians, and 
Ashkenazic Jews. 

In the interwar period, the tiny Karaite community again became 
a pawn in the political game—this time, however, played by the Polish 
government. Like the Austrian officials who had tried to use the Kara- 
ites as an example to be imitated by other Jews, the Polish administra- 
tion endeavoured to use the Karaites in ideological combat against 
anti-Polish sentiments in Galicia. Indeed, after the disintegration of 
Austro-Hungary in 1818, the local Ukrainian nationalists established the 
so-called “West Ukrainian People’s Republic” (Ukr. Zakhidno-Ukrains’ka 
Narodna Respublyka), a short-lived republic that existed in late 1918 
and early 1919 in eastern Galicia, Bukovina, and Transcarpathia. In 
the summer of 1919 the Polish army under the command of Józef 
Piłsudski managed to reconquer Galicia and most of Volhynia. In this 
Ukrainian-Polish conflict the Karaites, who were very Polonized and, 
moreover, as part of the Jewish population, had no sympathy for militant 
Ukrainian nationalism with its anti-Semitic agenda, joined the stronger, 
Polish side. As one of the interwar Rabbanite journalists sarcastically 
remarked, the Karaites “dienten den Oesterreichern so treu, wie sie 
heute gute ‘Polen karäischer Nationalität’ sind.”!!” 

As may be observed from official archival data, the local Karaites 
had the reputation of being good citizens in the eyes of the Polish 
administration, mostly because of the fact that “during the Ukrainian 
invasion their behaviour was immaculate."!? In return for their exem- 
plary behaviour, the Polish administration often rewarded distinguished 


2 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 
13 AAN MWRiOP no. 1466, fols. 28-29. 
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Karaite leaders and financially supported their endeavours.''* Having 
settled her problems with the Ukrainian nationalists in Galicia and 
Volhynia, Poland also had to deal with the issue of the emergence of 
an independent Central Lithuania (Pol. Republika Litwy Środkowej). In 
1921 Poland suggested conducting a plebiscite on the future of Cen- 
tral Lithuania. In order to emphasize their loyalty to Poland, in 1922 
the Karaites of Halicz composed an official appeal to their “Karaite 
brothers and sisters in the north, especially in Troki and Wilno.” In 
this document they expressed the hope that during the forthcoming 
plebiscite the northern Karaites would vote for the union between 
Lithuania and Poland. Moreover, they also mentioned that even Kowno 
Lithuania (Pol. Litwa kowieńska) would also join Poland “as it was in 
the days of old.”!! The Polish mass media enthusiastically accepted 
this manifestation of patriotism on the part of a non-Polish ethnic 
group.''® These manifestations of pro-Polish patriotism on the part of 
the Polish Karaites stand in utter dissonance with the scepticism of the 
local Rabbanites with regard to the reborn Polish state. Their general 
attitude to the re-emergence of Poland may be best described by the 
words of a Polish Zionist newspaper from 1919: “Poland, we who are 
about to die salute you".!! Such negative tendencies among the Rab- 
banites are to be explained by a number of pogroms perpetrated by 
Polish soldiers and peasants, and the general anti-Jewish violence from 
1918 to 1920.'% 

Because of the Polonization of Galicia, there was a marked growth 
of Karaite integration into Polish society. In the interwar period the 
Galician Karaites started attending local Polish schools. As a conse- 
quence, those who were born and received their education during 
those years usually had a native command of both Karaim and Polish. 
The former was normally used within the family, the latter—outside 
the community.''? The Nowachowicz cousins took an active part in 


1 Eg. J.S. [Józef Sulimowicz], “Odznaczenia,” MK 12:2 (1939): 148. 

15 The full text of the document is published in Janusz, Karaici, 102-103. 

"6 ibid.; Grzegorzewski, “Karaimi haliccy a plebiscyt litewski,” Wiek nowy 6185 
(Lwów 1922). 

17? Ezra Mendelson, The Jews of East Central Europe between the World Wars (Bloom- 
ington, 1987), 40. 

18 The first major pogrom took place in Nov. 1918 in Lwów, i.e. in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Halicz (ibid.). 

1? "This is according to the late Ms. Janina Eszwowicz, who was born in Halicz in 
1931 (private communication, Halicz, Sep. 2003). 
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the Polish patriotic movement during World War I and even became 
members of Polish armed organizations.'*? As a consequence of the 
Karaites’ growing assimilation into Polish society, a few Halicz Karaites 
converted to Catholicism and left their community. *" The Poles also 
showed more interest in the Karaites than before. As was mentioned 
above, in spite of resistance by religious traditionalists, in the interwar 
period at least two Polish women converted to Karaism and were thus 
accepted into the Karaite community. 

The Karaites made great efforts to present themselves to the local 
administration as faithful patriots of Poland. On 28 May 1929, for 
example, the local community arranged a special solemn service in the 
synagogue dedicated to the “thriving of the homeland.” This liturgical 
service was attended by such important representatives of the Polish 
government as ‘Tadeusz Chowaniec, the mayor of Halicz, Bronistaw 
Nakoniecznikow-Kulikowski, the governor of the Stanisławów district, 
and General Łukowski, the commander of the district garrison. !?? 

On many occasions the Karaites demonstrated their loyalty to the 
memory of famous Polish rulers, such as Stefan Batory, Vitold, and 
Jan III Sobieski. * It is also highly significant that, during the interwar 
period, the local Karaites completely ignored the “Daniel” version of 
their settlement in Galicia, which was so popular in their community in 
Austrian times. Already in 1919, i.e. immediately after the annexation 
of Galicia by Poland, the Halicz Karaites mentioned in their petition 
to the Polish government that they were settled in the region by Vitold.'** 
They changed their historical views for the simple reason that in the 
Polish period it became rather inexpedient to be associated with Daniel, 
the champion of the local Ruthenian and Ukrainian population. Vitold, 
perceived as one of the most valorous Polish rulers, was a much more 
politically correct person to be associated with. > 


12 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 15. 

?! According to one of the interwar reports, Karaite converts to Christianity 
had the audacity to invite their relatives to be witnesses at their baptism in a church 
(Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13). Nevertheless, this information, which contradicts many 
other testimonies concerning the preservation of Karaite religious traditions in inter- 
war Halicz, can hardly be trusted. Ms. Janina Eszwowicz informed me that even in 
the interwar period Karaite children and adults were not allowed to enter Christian 
churches at all, whatever the reason might be (Halicz, May 2002). 

122 «Historyczne dni w Haliczu,” MK 2:2 (1929): 42-44. 

75 E.g. [Szulimowicz], “Karaimi Haliccy,” 118-120. 

124 AAN MWRiOP no. 1466, fols. 48-49. 

15 The “Daniel” version reappeared again after the end of the war, when Galicia 
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The pro-Polish sentiments of the Galician Karaites are also evident 
in their attitude towards the term “Karait.” In the 1920s the Karaites of 
Halicz preferred the forms “Karait” (sg), “Karaici” (pl.), and the adjec- 
tives “karaicki/karaitski” instead of the traditional Polish “Karaim()” 
and “karaimski.” As we have shown before, in all other communities, 
however, the form “Karait” was considered to be pejorative. ** This 
unusual Galician linguistic preference is to be explained by the specific 
local issue directly related to the Polish-Ukrainian controversy. As one 
of the official documents has it, “in Matopolska Polish people apply the 
name ‘Karaimi’ to the Ukrainians, who are fiercely hostile to Poland; 
they also consider this word to be offensive." Because of this local 
attitude to the word “Karaim,” on the early seal of the community one 
can see the inscription “Rada delegatów Karaitskiej [not karaimskiej! | 
gminy wyznaniowej w Haliczu.”!** Seraja Szapszał also stated that “in 
the eastern part of Małopolska the word ‘Karaim’ is a synonym for 
the Ukrainian bandit, Haidamak.”'?” Thus, it is evident from all these 
citations that the term “Karaim” indeed had some sort of additional 
(and rather pejorative) meaning in Eastern Poland, the exact origins 
and meaning of which remain unclear? In our context it is much 


became a part of Soviet Ukraine, and Daniel started to be construed as a “Ukrainian” 
prince and hero (see more in §8.1). 

79 Antoni Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze i góry. Szkice i wspomnienia z podróży, 
vol. 2 (Wilno, 1854), 193; Kowalski, Karaimische Texte, viii; AAN MWRiOP no. 1461, fol. 
17; Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 14. See more in $5.2.2. The only correct form in modern 
Polish is *Karaim/ Karaimi.” The English language, on the contrary, traditionally uses 
the form “Karaite/Karaites,” derived most likely from Latin “Caraita/Caraiti.” 

7 AAN MWRiOP no. 1461, fol. 11. 

18 Le. “The council of deputies of the Karaite religious community of Halicz” 
(AAN MWRiOP, no. 1466, fols. 20-21, 26). See Illustrations, fig. 6.2. 

129 Seraja Szapszał, “Nauchnyi obzor predmetov material’noi kul'tury, khraniash- 
chikhsia v karaimskom otdele Istoriko-Etnograficheskogo muzeia AN Litovskoi SSR” 
(1953) (MS LMAB, F143, no. 859. fol. 32). 

130 Stepan Pushyk (Ivano-Frankivs'k/Stanislawów) mentioned that in his youth 
inhabitants of the Galician village of Komarów (Komarov) used to tease inhabitants 
of the adjacent village, Wiktorów (Viktorov), with the offensive term “karaimy.” The 
latter called them “reusy” in return (the meaning and etymology of both words is 
unclear, only their pejorative connotation is evident: Pushyk, “Karaims’kyi poet,” 113). 
Similarly, the famous Polish Jewish scholar Mosze Altbauer mentioned that in Przemyśl 
(Galicia), in pre-war times, Ukrainians were called “Karaimi.” This is why local Pol- 
ish youths nicknamed their Ukrainian peers with the pejorative “huki” and “karaimi” 
(Mosze Altbauer, Wzajemne wpływy polsko-żydowskie w dziedzinie językowej (Kraków, 2002), 
93-94, ft. 1). It seems that the surname “Karaim,” often met with among people who 
have no relationship to the Karaite community whatsoever, should be connected with 
this pejorative term. E.g. while browsing through the Austrian official documentation 
of 1787, I found a Ukrainian Christian inhabitant of the Galician village of Poniko- 
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more interesting that for a while (until the beginning of the 1930s) the 
Galician Karaites rejected the ethnonym “Karaimi” in order not to 
be associated with Ukrainian nationalists. However, during the later 
1930s, they started using the term “Karaimi” as the most correct form 
accepted in interwar Poland. 

As was mentioned above, the first half of the twentieth century was 
marked by the growth of national awareness on the part of the local 
Ruthenians concerning their Ukrainian national and cultural identity. 
This tendency was accompanied by the manifestation of their explicit 
separatist and anti-Polish sentiments. It was only after the decisive 
defeat and persecution of the Russophile movement, and also in the 
aftermath of the establishment of the short-lived West Ukrainian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, that the Galician Ruthenians adopted a homogeneous 
and clear-cut Ukrainian self-identification. It is also only in this period 
that they started feeling (and calling) themselves “Ukrainians”—the 
term I will use to designate the Ruthenian population of Galicia in 
the interwar and post-war period. 

In 1919 Galicia was occupied by the troops of Symon/Semen Petliura 
(1879-1926), a Ukrainian nationalist and one of the military leaders of 
Ukraine's unsuccessful fight for independence after the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917. In the course of Petliura's military activity, his troops 
massacred an estimated 100,000 Jews, though Petliura himself 1s said 
not to have had any anti-Semitic convictions.?! In 1919 the Karaite 
quarter of Halicz was sacked by Petliura's pogromists; fortunately, they 
did not kill anyone. * The invasion by Ukrainian nationalists consider- 
ably worsened the attitude of the Karaites to their Ukrainian-speaking 
neighbours. Their Polish patriotism, it seems, also contributed to the 
deterioration of their relations with the Ukrainians. According to one 
interwar Karaite informant, in the 1930s the Karaites had much better 
relations with the Poles than with the Ukrainians.'? 


wica whose name was Hryts'ko Karaim (Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv; Staatskanzlei, 
Provinzen: Galizien 1, Konv.D., 1787, fol. 181r). The American author Reed Karaim 
is another example (I am indebted to Leonard Fox for this reference). 

131 [n 1926 he was assassinated by the Jewish anarchist Sholom Schwartzbard, whose 
family had perished in Petliura's pogroms (see Henry Abramson, A Prayer for the Govern- 
ment: Ukrainians and Jews in Revolutionary Times, 1917-1920 (Cambridge, Mass., 1999)). 

132 Jan Grzegorzewski to MWRiOP, Halicz, 5 Nov. 1921 (AAN MWRiOP, no. 1461, 
fol. 39); Zarachowicz, “Listy z Halicza,” 28. Zarachowicz’s information concerning 
Petliura’s invasion was also corroborated by one of the elderly Halicz Karaites (private 
communication of 5 May 2002). 

133 Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 73. 
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6.3.2. The Karaites and the Ashkenazim 


Considerable changes also occurred in the Karaites’ relations with the 
Talmudic Jews. The general attitude of the Polish government to the 
Rabbanites was much worse than during the Austrian period. After 
the first wave of anti-Jewish violence of 1918-1920, there followed 
another one, this time accompanied by a number of discriminatory 
anti-Semitic laws officially enacted by the Polish government. Accord- 
ing to Ezra Mendelson, “the war against the Jews during 1935-1939 
took many forms, ranging from legislative efforts to brutal attacks." '?* In 
1936, for example, the Sejm decided to forbid the Rabbanite shehitah 
(ritual slaughter of animals) under the pretext of its alleged “sadistic” 
character. In some Polish institutions of higher education, Jewish stu- 
dents were required to attend lectures in specially segregated areas (this 
system was introduced at the Lwów Polytechnicum in 1935 and then 
at Wilno university). More serious, however, was the economic boycott 
of Jewish businesses and the pogroms which took place in some cities 
in the Kresy in the second half of the 1930s.'? 

The attitude of the Polish state to the Karaites, however, was surpris- 
ingly welcoming and warm. This may be explained by the apparent 
pro-Polish patriotism expressively shown and emphasized by the Polish 
Karaites immediately after 1918 and later, and also by their careful 
representation of the Karaite community as an absolutely separate 
religious and ethnic enüty which was altogether unconnected with the 
(Rabbanite) Jews. In fact, Poland continued the Austrian policy of legal 
separation of the Karaites from the Rabbanites, and granting the former 
exemptions from many anti-Jewish laws and limitations. For example, 
in contrast to the Karaites, the local Rabbanite Jews were not allowed 
to work at the local railway station at all. * When, in 1936, the Polish 
government decided to forbid the Rabbanite shehitah, this ban was not 
applied to the Karaites. '* ‘This is why some sources state that after the 
Polish annexation of Galicia, relations between the Karaites and Rab- 
banites worsened. According to one of the local Rabbanite merchants, 


?' Mendelson, Jews of East Central Europe, 73. 

75 Ibid., 73-74. 

136 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 

7 “Karaimi pomagają Żydom? Proekt zniesienia polowań wnoszą Żydzi do Sejmu,” 
ABC—Nowiny codzienne (9.03.1936); [Alexander Mardkowicz], “Taslar Karaj bachca- 
syna,” KA 9 (1936): 24; “Karaimi nie uznaja uboju rytualnego,” Wieczór warszawski 
(27.03.1936). 
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in the 1930s the Karaites lost their “fear of the Jews,” the fear that they 
had had during Austrian times. In this informant’s view, such “loss of 
fear" caused relations between the two groups to deteriorate. ? Another 
interwar source states that the Halicz Rabbanites, on the contrary, 
developed some sort of irrational fear of the Karaites. As the local 
superstition had it, a Rabbanite who met a Karaite on the way to a 
shop or after the end of the Sabbath would not have any success in his 
trade for a day or even during the course of a whole week.'** One of 
the interwar Jewish journalists mentioned that the Karaites considered 
themselves as the “Elite-gemeinde.” Furthermore, according to the same 
report, some of the local Karaites were rather *anü-Semitic."! 

On the other hand, many sources testify to the continuing interest 
of the local Karaites in many Rabbanite practices and traditions. Isaac 
Abrahamowicz and Zarach Zarachowicz, two very learned and edu- 
cated Halicz Karaites of the interwar period (for a while, both fulfilled 
the duties of hazzanım), are known for their interest in the Qabbalah 
and Rabbanite religious literature and customs. Zarachowicz copied 
and translated into Karaim some Rabbanite liturgical works,'* while 
Abrahamowicz apparently tried to introduce some Rabbanite elements 
into the Karaite liturgy. Furthermore, one Karaite informant from the 
1930s stated that the Karaites had excellent relations with the Rab- 
banites, less friendly dealings with the Poles, and even less amicable 
ones with the Ukrainians. He also added that the little Karaites played 
mostly with Rabbanite children and even spoke Yiddish with them.'” 

Moreover, it was the Rabbanite Jews who were hired by the Kara- 
ites to repair their synagogue after the destruction of 1913-1918. In 
the 1920s the community made the first, superficial, renovation of the 
synagogue (kenesa). Nevertheless, it needed more financial support to 
make a complete restoration. '* The final repairs to the synagogue were 


138 Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 73. 


139 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 
1 Ibid. 
141 Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 688. 
Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 73. As has been mentioned before, the East 
European Karaites normally did not use Yiddish at all (cf. Kizilov, “Faithful Unto 
Death,” 76). 

143 In 1924 the Karaite community asked the Polish government to grant them 
10,000 złoty for the restoration of the kenesa (Z. Z. [Zarach Zarachowicz], “Restauracja 
kienesy,” MK 1:2 (1925): 42; idem, "Restauracja kienesy,” MK 1:3 (1926): 27). 
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carried out only in 1927 by a group of local Ashkenazic Jews (Abraham 
Wohl, Perly Rosenman, and Israel Spund).'** 

To sum up, if the nature of Karaite-Polish and Karaite-Ukrainian 
relations in interwar Galicia was considerably transformed, Karaite— 
Rabbanite contacts represented just an extension of the relations that 
were formed between these two groups already during the period of 
Austrian domination, with the same set of traditional controversies. 
Thus, it seems that Szapszal’s dejudaization policy (see Chapter 7) did 
not have a very significant effect on the character of Karaite-Rabbanite 
relations during this era. 


14 AAN MWRiOP no. 1466, fols. 43-44, 71. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


KHAZAR THEORY VS. RACIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: 
INTERWAR TURKICIZATION OF THE GALICIAN 
KARAITES AND ITS OUTCOME DURING WORLD WAR II 


7.1. Seraja Szapszat’s Visit to Halicz m 1929 


Until the end of the 1920s, i.e. before the arrival of Seraja Szapszał 
in Poland, the Galician community was perhaps the most traditional 
and conservative of all Karaite communities in Eastern Europe. Its 
elders still took an active part in the religious life of the community, 
read Karaite and Rabbinic literature, and maintained close contacts 
with their Talmudic neighbours. A few verses, composed, most likely, 
by Zarach Zarachowicz! for Karaite children in the late 1920s, attest 
to the fact that the Galician Karaites still maintained their Jewish (or 
"Israelite") identity within the community: 


Biz ułanłar We are children, 

Kici Karajłar Little Karaites, 

Jisraeł ilisi A part of Israel, 

Onca ułusu. A chosen nation. 
Karyndasłar biz biz We are brethren, 

Dostłar barymyz We are all friends. 
Ribbi-atamyz The Rabbi is our father, 
Midrasz-jiwimiz. The midrash is our house 
Anda jiwrenebiz There we study, 
Anłajbiz, biłebiz Understand and perceive 
Ki Adonaj Tenrimiz That the Lord is our God 
Adonaj birdi. The Lord is One? 


The spiritual life and ethnic identity of the Galician Karaites, however, 
were soon to experience the same dramatic changes that affected all 


' Or, possibly, by the hazzan Mordecai (Marek) Leonowicz. 

> Halicz, 1929 (?) (the Yurchenko MSS). I may cautiously suggest that this verse 
was composed as a greeting for S. Szapszał in 1929. For the full text of this poem, 
see Appendix 3.3. 
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the Polish-Lithuanian and Russian Karaite communities in the late 
1920s and early 1930s. Most of these changes were implemented by 
Seraja Szapszał (1873-1961), who, as has already been mentioned, in 
1927 was elected hakham, 1.e. the religious head of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Karaite community.” 

The first contact between the Galician Karaites and Szapszał took 
place in 1929. In 1928, soon after Szapszal’s election to the office of 
hakham, one of the Galician Karaites published a welcoming speech in 
his honour.* Szapszat decided to visit the Galician community in May 
1929, about a year after his arrival in Poland. From 16 to 21 May 
1929 he visited Luck? and from 22 to 28 May, Halicz. Szapszal’s visit 
was certainly a major event in the life of the Halicz community in the 
1920s. A Karaite witness to Szapszał's visit compared it to the arrival 
of Joseph ha-Mashbir in Halicz in the seventeenth century and to the 
visit of Abraham Firkowicz in 1871.° Indeed, this event, which was a 
watershed in the history of the local community, was arranged with 
a pomp and solemnity unusual for provincial Halicz. In addition to 
representatives of the local community, Szapszał was welcomed at the 
railway station in Halicz by the governor (wojewoda) of the Stanisławów 
district, Mr Winiarski. A group of local Karaites covered his path from 
the station with flowers. During his visit Szapszał was accompanied 
by the hazzanım of Luck and Troki, Rafał Abkowicz and Szemaja 
Firkowicz. Moreover, during his stay in Halicz he met such important 
representatives of the Polish administration as the mayor of Halicz and 
the commander of the Stanisławów garrison.’ 

Within the community, Szapszał was greeted with a few verses in 
Karaim, composed, most likely, by Zarach Zarachowicz. One of these 
verses, as well as the one cited above, clearly attests to the preservation 
of Judeo-Israelite identity by the local Karaites: 


Tadzy basymyznyn The crown of our heads, 
Byimiz biznin Our master, 

Adonenu Our lord, 

Morenu Our teacher, 


See more in §6.1. 

Zacharjasz Nowachowicz, “Witaj, Pasterzu!” MK 1:4—5 (1928): 1-4. 

S. Sz-n [Szymon Szyszman?], “Wizytacja Arcypasterska,” MK 2:2 (1929): 41-42. 
<Historyczne dni w Haliczu,” MK 2:2 (1929): 42. 

Ibid., 42-44. 


a 
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Werabbenu And our Rabbi, 
Wa ateret roshenu. And the crown of our heads.” 
Karaj ułanłarny He greatly loved 
Kici tałmidłerni The Karaite children, 
Astry siwedi. The little pupils. 
Hammese ałarny He always 
Esinde tutady, Remembered them, 
Da bahady, And observed 
Ki Toran uchuhajlar That they would read the Torah 
Karaj dinin sakłahajłar. And keep Karaite faith. 
Da jiłdan jiłga And from year to year 
Bu sahyncły kinde He has been sending presents to his 
Kacan ułłu jarłyhas children, 
Boldu Jisraetde, His little friends, 
Ijedi ułanłaryna, On this memorable day 
Kici dostłaryna When great joy 
Berneler!® Was in Israel! 


During his visit to Halicz, Szapszał met another outstanding historic 
personality, the scholar and political leader Isaac Ben Zvi (1884-1963; 
president of Israel from 1952 to 1963). Ben Zvi, then an ethnographer 
interested in the Jewish communities of Eastern Europe, visited Halicz 
and Seraja Szapszał in order to become acquainted with the local 
Karaite community.!° Szapszal did not miss this opportunity to disclose 
his Turkic doctrine to the scholar and “enlighten” him concerning the 
Khazar origins of the Karaites. It is evident from Ben Zvi's memoirs 
that he, an ethnographer and historian deeply convinced of the Karaites’ 
belonging to the Jewish cultural milieu, was not particularly impressed 
by the information received from Szapszal."' 


8 The Yurchenko MSS. I have italicized Hebrew loanwords. The official report on 
Szapszał's stay in Halicz also mentioned the fact that local Karaite youths sang “ethnic 
Karaite songs” to the hakham (“Historyczne dni,” 43). Cf. another poem composed as 
a greeting for Szapszał in Appendix 3.3. 

? The same honorary title is repeated twice, first in Karaim and then in Hebrew. 

10 [n 1951 he visited the colony of Crimean Karaite emigrants in Istanbul (Yitshaq 
Ben Zvi, Niddehey Yisrael (Tel Aviv, 1956), 138; idem, “Karaites in the Soviet Union,” 
Palestine Post (8 Dec. 1949); the author is grateful to Professor Dan Shapira and Mr 
Alfred Eidlisz for pointing out these valuable sources. 

" Ben Zvi, Niddehey Yisra'el, 133-134, 137-138; idem, “Karaites,” 8. Ben Zvi 
continued being interested in the Karaites after the war as well. Strangely enough, 
he did not know that after 1945 Szapszał renounced his position of hakham, changed 
his official name to Sergei Markovich Szapszal, and became a Soviet scholar. This is 
why Ben Zvi thought that the “Soviet Professor M.S. Shapshal” (sic) and the pre-war 
Karaite hakham Seraja Szapszał were two different persons. 
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Having spent about a week in Halicz, Szapszał left the community 
on 28 May 1929. He never visited Halicz again—either because of its 
remote location or due to his unwillingness to encounter local tradition- 
alism de visu. We do not possess any direct written evidence regarding 
Szapszał's impressions of his stay in Halicz. One may assume, however, 
that the Turkic hakhan (as he now called himself) Szapszał was not 
particularly happy to be addressed with such traditional Hebrew terms 
as “adonenu, morenu ve-rabbenu” (see the verse above). The fact that 
the Galician Karaite intellectuals (Z. Zarachowicz, Z. Nowachowicz 
et al.) stopped being published in Myśl Karaimska soon after 1929 also 
strongly suggests that the hakham apparently did not approve of the 
spiritual and cultural state of the local community. 

In the 1930s Szapszał started introducing his dejudaization reforms 
in all Polish-Lithuanian Karaite communities, including Halicz. Before 
examining the implementation of Szapszał's reforms in Halicz, though, 
we will analyse the essence and main features of his Turkic doctrine 
(including the changes that were made to Szapszal’s doctrine under 
the influence of Corrado Gini’s expedition of 1934). 


7.2. Seraja Szapszat’s Reformist Activity of the 1930s 


As has been mentioned, in 1927 Szapszał became the last Karaite hakham 
in Eastern Europe, who guided the community until the Soviet and 
German occupations of Galicia, Volhynia, and Lithuania in 1939-1944. 
While managing the community, Szapszał introduced a number of radi- 
cal religious and linguistic reforms, which considerably transformed the 
ethnic identity of the East European Karaites. In general, this process 
may be defined as “endogenous dejudaization,”" i.e. the internal policy 


of the community directed at the conscious and deliberate replacement 


? This term was coined by Roman Freund in his Karaites and Dejudaization. Freund 
distinguished endogenous and exogenous dejudaization, i.e. dejudaization stimulated by 
the internal and external factors coming from within the community, on the one hand, 
and from outside it, on the other. In the Karaite case, one can clearly see both types of 
dejudaization (this problem is analysed in detail in Mikhail Kizilov, “Social Adaptation 
and Manipulation with Self-Identity: Karaites in Eastern Europe in Modern Times,” 
in Karaites in Eastern Europe m the Last Generations. Proceedings of the First International Karaite 
Colloquium (Jerusalem, 2008) (in the press)). 
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of traditional Jewish values and practices. One of the interwar Rab- 
banite journalists called this process *Reformbewegung."? 

'The reasons which prompted the Karaite leader to start his dejuda- 
ization reforms were quite understandable. It became rather awkward 
and even dangerous to be a Jew in Europe in the interwar period. It 
was the time of the emergence of fascist and Nazi ideology in many 
European countries, and even though none could predict the Holocaust 
until its actual beginning, Szapszal, with his amazing political acumen 
and prudence, apparently could feel the growing danger of Nazism for 
his people. Already in the second half of the 1930s he started to receive 
communiqués from his Karaite brethren living 1n Germany and Italy, 
who provided him with detailed information regarding persecution 
of the Rabbanite and Karaite population of these countries. It seems 
that in this respect Szapszal turned out to be much more prudent and 
far-sighted than the Rabbanite leadership, which could not foresee the 
danger that was coming. 

Growing anti-Semitism in Poland, where the Jews were constantly 
publicly and privately humiliated, and suffered from numerous legal 
limitations," was another important factor which influenced Szapszal’s 
decision to start his reforms. In addition to these objective factors, as 
an absolutely secular person and a great devotee of Turkic languages, 
Szapszal did not have any particular sentiments with regard to the 
Karaite Jewish past at all. 

In the 1930s Szapszał introduced a number of dejudaization reforms 
in the religious sphere. Practically all of them were aimed at Turki- 
cization of the Karaim language and religious tradition. In order to 
achieve this, Szapszal put a ban on most traditional Hebrew terms 
and replaced them with their Turkic equivalents. Thus, Hebrew beit 
ha-knesset (synagogue) was replaced with the Turkic kenesa/kenasa (temple, 
non-Muslim shrine),? whereas hakham now became the non-existent 
pseudo-Turkic hakhan. * This alteration of just one letter made a great 


3 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. 

" Mendelson, Jews of East Central Europe, 73-74. 

5 This term began to be widely used already before WWI (see *O naimenovanii 
*kennasa [sic],” Kh 1 (1911): 109). Nevertheless, it is only during Szapszał's time that 
it became the only term to designate Karaite synagogues. Kenesa is one of the rare 
Karaim Aramaisms. 

'© Balkan Judezmo is the only language where the term kakhan does exist—in the 
sense of “rabbi” (Wexler, “Is Karaite a Jewish language?" 47). It does not seem very 
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difference. First, the traditional Hebrew form was practically dropped; 
second, the connotation, which is humorous to the Slavic ear, was 
avoided (in Russian and Polish the word cham/kham means a “rude and 
insolent person of low origin”). In addition, for anyone knowledgeable 
about European history this term would immediately be linked to the 
Tatar khans—or to the Khazar rulers (kagans). Szapszal started actively 
using the term hakhan (hachan) immediately after his arrival in Poland 
in the spring of 1929." 

Perhaps the most radical of Szapszal’s reforms was related to the 
Karaite calendar. In accordance with Szapszal’s new calendar, the 
names of the Hebrew months were replaced with ‘Turkic names, which 
were supposedly used by the Karaites in preceding centuries. Szapszał's 
new official Turkic calendar system was disclosed for the first time in 
Alexander Mardkowicz’s “Calendar for four years." '? 

The names of religious holidays also underwent Turkic replacements. 
For example, Pesah (a.k.a. Hag ha-Masot or Passover) was referred to 
as the chydzy? tymbyllarnyn (“the holiday of tymbyts”; tymbył is a Karaim 
word to denote Heb. masah). The traditional holiday of Sukkot was called 
ałacych or chydzy atacychtarnyn (“the holiday of huts”), Tom Kippur— bosatlych 
kini (“the Day of Atonement”), Simhat Torah—byency Toranyn (“joy of the 
Torah”), etc.?? It is not difficult to notice that most of these new Turkic 
names of the holidays represented direct Karaim calques from original 
Hebrew names. Sometimes Szapszat replaced traditional Hebrew terms 
with Arabic and ‘Turkic words which were phonetically close to Hebrew, 
but had absolutely different meanings. Thus, for example, the day 


likely, though, that Szapszal could have used Balkan Judezmo as a source for his 
introduction of this term. 

U E.g. "List Pasterski J. E. Hachana Karaimów w Polsce," MK 2:1 (1929): 3-4. For 
an analysis of the Turkicisation of the interwar Karaite press, see Kizilov, “Press and 
the Ethnic Identity,” 399-425. 

'8 See esp. the article [Alexander Mardkowicz] “‘Mekabbec’ da biznin łuwach- 
larymyz," in Łuwachłar dert jiłha (5693-5696), ed. Alexander Mardkowicz (Luck 1932), 
10. For the story of the “discovery” of the Turkic names of the months by Szapszał 
in Istanbul, see Kowalski, “Zu den türkischen Monatsnamen,” 3-26. 

19 The word chydz is a highly curious contamination of the Heb. kag (holiday) and 
Arabic hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca) (Wexler, “Is Karaite a Jewish Language?” 31). Another 
interesting example is the Karaim word tere/ t'or'a/ töre (judgement, law) which represents 
a contamination of Turkic töre (universal order) and Heb. Torah (Shapira, “Miscellanea 
Judaeo-Turkica," 483, ft. 30). 

?' I provide here the names of the months and holidays according to the Galician- 
Volhynian spelling. See the list of the Karaite holidays with new Turkic names in AAN 
MWRiOP no. 1464, fols. 71—72; Szymon [Szemaja] Firkowicz, Karaj Koltchatary. Krótkie 
modlitwy karaimskie (Wilno, 1935), 22-27. Cf. Appendix 5.1. 
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of Khurban (Heb.; lit. “destruction”) was replaced with Turkic Kurban 
(“[day of | Sacrifice”). Szapszał's explanation that the Karaite holiday 
of Kurban (sic) comes from sacrifices made on that day! is absolutely 
false: in genuine Karaite tradition Khurban was a day of commemora- 
tion of the destruction of the First Temple by Nebuchadnezzar on the 
10th of Av. It certainly had nothing to do with the Muslim holiday of 
“Eid ul-Adha” (10th of hul Ha) known in Turkish as the “Kurban 
Bayram” (“Feast of Sacrifice"). 

The beginning of the calendar year was moved from the Hebrew 
month of Tishrei (called, according to Szapszał's new terminology 
ajryksy aj; both correspond to September- October) to Nisan (according 
to Szapszal’s calendar—artaryk aj or March-April). Perhaps this was 
done in order not to celebrate the holiday of the New Year at the 
time when the Rabbanites celebrated Rosh ha-Shanah (New Year).” The 
aforementioned Turkicization of the calendar terminology was intended 
to produce on an external observer the impression that Karaite reli- 
gious tradition was somewhat similar to that of the Muslim Turks and 
Arabs, and thus make Karaite religion look less similar to Judaism. The 
artificial character of this reform 1s obvious to anyone knowledgeable 
about the Karaite religious tradition and calendar. In spite of the fact 
that educated Karaites did know the Arabic and Turkic names of the 
months, before Szapszał's time the Karaites of Eastern Europe used 
exclusively the Hebrew calendar system. Furthermore, as is clear from 
archival materials, in the second half of the 1930s the great founder of 
the new Turkic Karaite calendar himself continued using the Hebrew 
names of religious holidays in his private diaries.” 

Even more important, the Karaite liturgy was also supposed to be 
celebrated mostly in Karaim, and the study of Hebrew was rather 


?! "This is how he explained it to Tadeusz Kowalski (Kowalski, “Zu den türkischen 
Monatsnamen," 14). 

? [n fact, the tradition to start the calendar year in Msan had been an ancient 
Karaite custom (in accordance with Ex. 12:2), which was later replaced by the tradition 
to start the year in Tishrei (most likely under the influence of Rabbanite environment). 
For more information on the Karaite calendar, see Magdi Shamuel, "The Karaite 
Calendar: Sanctification of the New Moon by Sighting,” in AZ, 591-629. 

?5 S. Szapszal’s private diary, 1920s-30s: MS LMAB E 143, no. 917, fol. 128r. In his 
letter to Zarach Zarachowicz of 1948, Szapszał greeted the latter on the holiday of Yom 
Kippur (sic) and inserted a phrase in Hebrew (S. Szapszał to Z. Zarachowicz, Wilno/ 
Vilnius, 8 Oct. 1948, Russian; the Yurchenko MSS). Perhaps the only genuine Karaite 
Turkic tradition in the calendar sphere was its usage of Turkic names to designate the 
days of the week (see Appendix, 5.2). 
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unwelcome. Already in 1928 Tadeusz Kowalski remarked that despite 
the bilingual Hebrew-Karaim character of praying, the Hebrew lan- 
guage was gradually being ousted by Karaim “as a consequence of the 
growing national consciousness.”** Equally important were changes in 
the sphere of literary and colloquial Karaim. First, in spite of the fact 
that the Hebrew alphabet was still used for writing letters and other 
private documents, official interwar publications were printed only in 
Latin characters.” Second, from the end of the 1920s Karaim started 
to be purged of most Slavic and (especially) Hebrew borrowings,”° 
which were supposed to be replaced by “pure” ‘Turkic words. Thus, 
for example, the terms traditionally used by the Karaites for “table” 
(Heb. shulhan, or Slavic stol) were replaced with Turkic tirk”; wyspa (a 
loanword from Polish meaning “island”) started to be referred to as 
otrac, and “book” (Heb. sefer)—as bitik. 

One cannot help noticing the apparent similarity between the devel- 
opment of the Karaite community and the modernisation of Turkish 
society in the 1920s-30s. There is no doubt that Szapszal’s radical 
changes were copied from the linguistic and calendar reforms which 
were occurring at about the same time in Turkey during the rule of 
Mustafa Kemal “Atatürk” (1881-1938). Szapszał, an Orientalist inter- 
ested in Turkic languages, who lived from 1920 to 1928 in Turkey, was 
well informed about the transformation of Turkish language and society, 
and took an active part in many linguistic congresses in the country. 
The fact that Szapszał's reforms were cloned from those of Mustafa 
Atatiirk is mentioned by one of his younger contemporaries, Alexander 
Dubiński, also a famous Polish Orientalist of Karaite origin.?? Szapszal’s 
calendar reform, the essence of which was the replacement of traditional 
Hebrew terms with Turkic ones, was also evidently cloned from the 


^ Kowalski, Karaimische Texte, xiii—xiv. 

? Apart from some short verses published in MK, perhaps the only known interwar 
publication in Hebrew characters was the Karaim targum of Jeremiah (Yirmtyahu, ed. 
Z. Zarachowicz (Halicz, 1927)). 

°° The role of Hebrew loanwords in Karaim has not yet received proper scholarly 
attention. See a preliminary analysis: Mosze Altbauer, *O tendencjach dehebraizacji 
leksyki karaimskiej i ich wynikach w ‘Słowniku karaimsko-rosyjsko-polskim’,” Harvard 
Ukranian Studies 3—4 (1979-1980): 51-60; idem, “Al ha-ivrit she-be-fi Oara'ei Lita 
ve- al ha-yesodot ha- ivriyot she-bi-leshonam,” Leshonenu 21 (1957): 117-126; 22 (1958): 
258-265. 

27 Or tyryk (see Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 128). 

? Alexander Dubiński, *Obnovlenie karaimskogo yazyka v pervoi polovine nashego 
stoletiya,” RO 49:2 (1994): 59-63. 
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Kemalist calendar reform (save for the fact that, unlike Szapszał, who 
was eradicating Hebrew terminology, the Kemalists replaced the Persian 
and Arabic names of the months). After his emigration to Poland in 
1928, Szapszał apparently decided to apply the Turkish experimental 
model to the Karaite community, which of course drastically differed 
from Turkish society. 

The most important aspect of his reform activity, however, did not 
have parallels either in Turkey or in any other country in Europe. It 
was directed at the introduction of a Turkic ethnic self-identification 
among the East European Karaites. ‘This new identity denied all his- 
torical links that, throughout the centuries, had connected the Karaites 
with Jewish civilization and with Jews in general. In order to “prove” 
the non-Semitic racial origin of the Karaites to the Karaites themselves 
and to a non-Karaite audience, Szapszał used a few pseudo-scholarly 
eugenic theories attesting to the Karaites’ supposedly Khazar-Cuman- 
Chuvash anthropological origins.” Moreover, according to Szapszał 
and his followers, even the Karaite religion was not a non-Talmudic 
variety of Judaism, but an absolutely separate faith—some sort of quaint 
mixture of Mosaic Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, with elements of 
pagan practices. Szapszał proclaimed that the early Karaites—and 
particularly their founder Anan ben David—recognised the prophetic 
nature of Jesus and Mohammed (Muhammad).* Needless to say, the 
main postulates of these theories were invented by Szapszał himself 
and were not based on any historical evidence.” 

In passing, one cannot help noticing that part of Szapszal’s agenda 
involved making the Karaite religion appear somewhat similar to Chris- 
tianity. This is why Karaite religious holidays were sometimes called 
by Christian Polish names: Pesah = Wielkanoc (Pol. Easter); Shavuot = 


? For an analysis of one such theory, that of Corrado Gini, see $7.3. 

30 See Seraja Szapszał, "Przeszłość i teraźniejszość Karaimów,” Wiedza i Źycie 3 (1934): 
215; cf. his statements in AAN MWRiOP no. 1462, fol. 2; ibid., no. 1464, fol. 129. 

3! Szapszal’s statements were publicized in both the Karaite and the Polish press. 
See, most important: Szapszał, "Przeszłość 1 teraźniejszość;” idem, “Corrado Gini, T 
Caraimi di Polonia e Lituania’ (Recenzja),” MK 12 (1938): 111-112; idem, “Alexandre 
Baschmakoff, ‘Cinquante siècles d'évolution ethnique autour de la Mer Noire’ (Paris, 
1937) (Recenzja),” MK 12 (1938): 112-118; idem, Qırım Qaray Türkleri (Istanbul, 1928). 
This last publication seemed to play a highly important role in forming a pan-Turkic 
ideology in general (see Cafer Seydahmet’s introduction to Edige Kirimal, Der Nationale 
Kampf der Krimtürken (Emsdetten, 1952), xvii-xviii, xxiii). For a critique of Szapszal’s 
historical concept, see Tadeusz Kowalski, “Turecka monografja o Karaimach krym- 
skich,” MK 2:1 (1929): 2-8; Shapira, “Jewish Pan-Turkist”; Kizilov, “New Materials.” 
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Zielone Święto (Pol. “Green holiday,” i.e. Pentecost).*? Szapszał also 
tried to introduce a new terminology for Karaite spiritual officials. As 
one visitor to Troki noticed, there was a tendency to replace traditional 
Hebrew terms with Polish-Catholic ones: hazzan was called “ksiadz” 
(priest), kakham— biskup” (bishop), shammashı —“zakrystjan” (sacristan).** 
These pro-Christian tendencies caused much excitement on the part of 
Christian missionaries. In 1928 Szapszat had been visited by the Rev. 
I. E. Davidson, who later sent him a copy of the New Testament in 
Hebrew and wrote: “I was interested to learn that you accept the person 
of the Lord Jesus, as being the Son of God, Who made the Vicarious 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole World..."*?* In 1936, in an interview 
with the French journalist Abel Moreau, Szapszal said: “We call him 
Yeshua ha Tzadik, that is, the ‘Just’. For us Christ did not modify the 
Old Testament. On the contrary, he affirmed it... Christ is for us a 
great prophet, but not the messiah.”*° This “Polish-Christian” tendency, 
however, was much less conspicuous than the “Turko-Muslim” one. 
It is important to mention that in the interwar period a similar 
tendency to secession from Judaism due to fear of religious and racial 
persecution was also present among Ashkenazic Jews. However, 
secessions among the Ashkenazim represented individual decisions 
that never had such an elaborate ideological background as Szapszał's 
policy of dejudaization. 


* o * * 


It is worthwhile contemplating here why Szapszal’s radical reforms were 
so easily implemented in such a conservative religious community as 
that of the Karaites. Indeed, somewhat surprisingly, the sources have 
not preserved a single testimony regarding any firm open public protest 
or opposition to Szapszał's reforms, only scattered data regarding mild 
resentment on the part of some traditionalist intellectuals.?? 


? AAN MWRiOP, no. 1464, fols. 71-72. 

3 Blum, “Ha-Oara’im bi-Troki.” 

?* Rev. LE. Davidson to S. Szapszał (29.07.1929, English) (MS LMAB E143, no. 218, 
fol. 1). 

3 Abel Moreau, “En Pologne à Troki, chez le Hachan des Karaimes," Revue Bleue 
6 (1936): 392 as quoted in Warren Green, “The Karaite Community in Interwar 
Poland,” Nationalities Papers 14: 1-2 (1986): 107. 

3 Ruppin, Jewish Fate, 282-290. 

37 E.g. *Czy Karaimi zamierzają emigrować do Palestyny?” Dziennik Wileński 64 
(7.03.1934). We also possess some other information on public opposition to Szapszal’s 
reforms in Wilno and Troki in the 1930s. In 1930, for example, the Troki community 
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One should not forget that in spite of the growing secularization of 
the Karaite community, there was a traditional reverent fear and venera- 
tion of the hakham, the highest spiritual authority of the East European 
Karaites. ‘This is why, even though Troki and Halicz traditionalists 
certainly did not like Szapszał's innovations, they accepted and followed 
them anyway. Moreover, Szapszal’s charisma as an outstanding Karaite 
politician and Orientalist scholar was perhaps too intimidating for there 
to be any attempt to oppose him. Furthermore, as will be shown later, 
in the 1930s Szapszal and some of his non-Karaite colleagues found 
a variety of anthropological and historical *evidence" supporting his 
Turkic theories. With today's historical and ethnographic knowledge, 
one can easily prove the nonsensical nature of this “evidence,” but in 
the interwar period, especially among the less educated members of 
the Karaite community, this was much less apparent. 

It is also important to remember that Szapszaf’s authority and the dis- 
semination of his ideas were largely dependent on his closest associates 
and assistants—the hazzanım of Troki, Luck, and Wilno. Paradoxically, 
all of them (Szemaja Firkowicz, Joseph Lobanos, and Rafael Abkowicz) 
happened to be young and quite secularized persons, who enthusiasti- 
cally accepted Szapszał's reforms and the new Turko-Karaite identity. 
The only exception, Isaac Abrahamowicz of Halicz, who was represen- 
tative of the older generation—and who apparently demonstrated some 
mild opposition to Szapszał's reforms—was soon replaced by Marek 
(Mordecai) Leonowicz, another young supporter of the hakham’s theo- 
ries. Thus, Szapszał's directives were normally given to the hazzanım, 
who then disseminated them among the members of their communi- 
ties. Again, in spite of the growing secularization of the community, it 
was rather unthinkable to disobey the word of a hazzan, who had the 
power of excluding one from the synagogue, could excommunicate, 
refuse to perform a marriage, not register a child, etc. Furthermore, 
the younger Karaites apparently had a much less reverent attitude to 
the religion than their traditionalist forefathers, and were quite happy 
to get rid of the obsolete Jewishness of their ancestors. 

In addition to oral instructions and written directives given to the 
hazzamm, Szapszał and his associates published a number of leaflets 
and articles in the Polish language aimed at the dissemination of his 


did not allow Szapszał to perform a mixed marriage between a Karaite woman and 
a Rabbanite man (MS LMAB E143, no. 1016, fols. 1, 7-10). 
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Turkic doctrine not only among the Karaites, but also among the Poles.** 
Today, many readers of these interwar publications would simply ignore 
them because of their appallingly non-academic, amateur character. 
However, in the interwar period, the attitude towards the printed word 
was much more respectful and less critical than it is now. 

In addition to his spiritual and administrative power over the com- 
munity, Szapszat was also responsible for the distribution of financial 
support provided to the Karaites by the Polish state. We lack exact 
financial documentation regarding funding of the Karaite community 
by the state in the 1930s, but in 1928 the total amount of money for 
its maintenance was supposed to be 30,000 złoty per annum. 12,000 
złoty of this sum was supposed to be paid annually to Szapszał as his 
hakham’s salary.? Furthermore, the Polish administration provided 
additional funding and supported various Karaite community projects, 
such as publication of the periodical Myśl Karaimska and renovation of 
their synagogues (kenesalar). It seems that it was Szapszal who was in 
charge of distributing state money among the various communities; 
furthermore, it was he who paid salaries to the interwar hazzanım out 
of this money. 

Thus, to sum up, there were several factors which helped Szapszał 
to successfully carry out his reformist activity and drastically change 
Karaite identity in the course of only a few years—an unparalleled 
event if one thinks about the static conservative life-style of the Kara- 
ite community in preceding centuries. Among these factors were 
Szapszał s charismatic personality and academic prestige; the growing 
secularization of Karaite society and its readiness to abandon its Jewish 
past; dissemination of Szapszał's ideas through the press and his clos- 
est associates, the hazzanım; increasing anti-Semitism in Poland; and, 
finally, the financial support and enthusiastic welcome of his reforms 
by the Polish state. As will be shown later, many of his innovations 


38 E.g. Szymon Firkowicz, O Karaimach w Polsce (Troki, 1938) (this book was, nota bene, 
translated into German by the Nazi authorities, and served them as a textbook on the 
Karaites: idem, Die Karaimen in Polen, transl. Harald Cosack (Berlin, 1941)); Ananjasz 
Zajączkowski, Elementy tureckie na ziemiach polskich (Zamość, 1935); idem, *Karaimi na 
Wołyniu (pochodzenie i dzieje),” Rocznik Wołyński 3 (1933): 149-191; Alexander Mard- 
kowicz, Synowie zakonu (Kilka słów o Karaimach) (Łuck, 1930); idem, Ogniska karaimskie 
(cuck, Halicz, Wilno, Troki) (Łuck, 1932); idem, Karaim, jego Zycie i zwyczaje w przysłowiach 
ludowych (Luck, 1935). C£ also references to Szapszał's and Alexandre Baschmakoff's 
publications above and numerous pro-Turkic articles in MK. 

9? AAN MWRIOB no. 1464, fols. 101, 111, 115-117. 
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were first accepted only on a highly superficial level, especially in the 
community of Halicz. Nevertheless, later, after the Second World 
War, the horrors of the Holocaust, and Soviet anti-Jewish policy of 
the 1950s to the 1970s, Szapszal’s doctrine of their rejection of Jewish 
past became deeply rooted in the Karaites’ consciousness—and today’s 
East European Karaites indeed consider themselves to be some sort of 
Turkic people, even though their knowledge of Turkic languages and 
history is usually almost non-existent. 


7.3. The Visit of Corrado Gini’s Anthropological Expedition and Its Impact on 
the Development of Szapszat’s Turkic Theory 


Karate, oh, Karatte, a special destiny: 

Your real ancestors are unknown! 

As a child lost in the market, 

You are calling every man with a beard an “uncle”. 


Karaite poet Alexander Mardkowicz (1937)? 


Before proceeding to an analysis of the process of implementation of 
Szapszal’s dejudaization policy in Halicz, it is important to examine 
another historic event, which forced the hakham to alter his ideological 
doctrine in the second half of the 1930s. In the summer of 1934 the 
leading Italian statistician, demographer, and anthropologist, Corrado 
Gini, started negotiations with the Polish government and the head of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Karaite community, Seraja Szapszal, concern- 
ing his research trip to Poland. The main objective of this trip was to 
study the local Karaite community from the sociological, anthropo- 
logical, and statistical standpoint. It is worthwhile contemplating what 
prompted Gini, a scholar interested largely in general statistical and 
economic studies, to do ethnographic research on such a small and 
inconspicuous East European group of Jewish origin. We may assume 
that his curiosity was stimulated by the general interest of Italian and 
German scientists in racial and eugenic questions, especially those 
pertaining to the racial composition of the European Jews. In spite of 
the fact that many such ethnographic and anthropological studies of 


*? Karaj, Karaj, ajrycty gorałyn:/Biliwsizdłer duhru ebgełerin!/Chaz ułan azaskan 
panairde,/Char sahatha ajtas: “dede” (Alexander Mardkowicz, “Ebgeler” [Ancestors], 
KA 11 (1937): 20). 
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the 1930s had some scholarly value, most of them were stimulated and 
sponsored by local Nazi and fascist authorities—and had rather sinister 
implications and consequences. We may also suggest that it was Gini's 
Jewish colleagues of Polish origin who recommended that he study the 
Polish-Lithuanian Karaites in 1934. A small and closed group of non- 
Talmudic Jews, which had lived on Polish territory since the end of the 
fourteenth century, certainly represented an interesting case study for 
the Italian demographer. Moreover, he was also interested in another 
tiny non-Talmudic Jewish group, the Samaritans.*! 

Before attempting a critical evaluation of the results of Gini’s expe- 
dition, a few words should be said about Gini himself and the general 
atmosphere of the development of demography in Italy under Mussolini. 
Corrado Gini (1884-1965) was indeed one of the leading twentieth- 
century Italian scientists, who developed the so-called “Gini coefh- 
cient,” a measure of income inequality in a society. In the 1920s—30s 
he founded the statistical journals Metron and Genus, and in 1929 he 
established the Italian Committee for the Study of Population Problems 
(Comitato italiano per lo studio dei problemi della popolazione). In the 1920s, 
however, he became closely associated with Italian fascist circles and, 
according to some sources, maintained a close friendship with Mus- 
solini himself. * In 1927 he even published a theoretical work entitled 
“The Scientific Basis of Fascism,” which discussed the role of power 
and science in Gini's conception of a fascist state.’ In 1926 Mussolini 
personally appointed him president of the Central Institute of Statistics 
in Rome. According to Giovanni Favero, it was Gini’s political role 
as Mussolini’s “adviser” on demographic issues that initially protected 
this institution from pervasive propaganda exploitation." Nevertheless, 
in 1932, apparently as the result of a conflict with Mussolini’s close 
associates, Gini resigned from his position and afterward, it seems, 
discontinued his close contacts with the fascist authorities. 

According to archival documents, Szapszał was far from being 
enthusiastic about Gini’s arrival. Moreover, Polish officials, while 


^ Gini, “I Caraimi,” 6, fts. 1-2. 

® AAN MWRiOP no. 1464, fols. 44—45. 

5 Corrado Gini, “The Scientific Basis of Fascism,” Political Science Quarterly 42:1 
(1927): 99-115. 

^" Giovanni Favero, “Corrado Gini and Italian Statistics under Fascism,” a paper 
presented to the XIIth Congress of the International Economic History Association 
(Buenos Aires, July 23 2002). Attp:/ /wiww.eh.net/ XIII Congress/ Papers/ Favero.pdf 

55 See numerous documents related to Gini's arrival in Poland in AAN MWRiOB 
no. 1464, fols. 42-56. 
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being aware of Gini’s closeness to Italian fascist circles, also were rather 
alarmed at his sudden interest in the local Karaites. A letter from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 10 August 1934 warned MWRiOP: 


Professor Corrado Gini is a prominent Italian scholar knowledgeable in 
population issues, which are highly topical in the context of fascist national 
policy... It would be, however, most desirable to turn our attention to the 
research activity of [his] committee in order to make sure that it indeed 
does not exceed the officially determined limits of its activity. Professor 
Gini’s stay in Poland should be arranged in such a way that he will not 
be able to establish any undesirable contacts. © 


Szapszal’s answer to the Director of the Department of Religious Con- 
fessions in Warsaw clearly indicated that in addition to purely academic 
purposes, Gini’s expedition indeed might pursue (as the Polish authori- 
ties stated in their letter) political or perhaps even espionage functions." 
Indeed, while visiting the Karaite centres in Poland (Luck and Halicz), 
Polish Lithuania (Wilno, Troki), and independent Lithuania (Poniewiez), 
the members of his expedition could have easily gathered some other, 
non-academic data. However, if the scientific side of this expedition 
is well known, its tentative “political” mission, to my knowledge, was 
not documented by any written source apart from the aforementioned 
letter. Until further documentation is gathered, one may well presume 
that this expedition remained purely scientific. 


* o k * 


In the course of its visit to Poland in August-October 1934, Gini's 
expedition investigated 549 Karaites, i.e. approximately 60 percent of 
the whole Karaite community in Poland and Lithuania. ‘The expedition 
measured and recorded such parameters as skull dimensions, propor- 
tions of body members, weight, height, finger- and footprints, blood 
groups, colour of eyes, hair, and skin. In addition, each examined 
Karaite was photographed, and his/her genealogy was documented. 
Furthermore, some members of the expedition asked Karaite respon- 
dents about their world-views, the historical and ethnic origins of the 
Karaites, and their religious and everyday traditions.“ Apart from 


4 AAN MWRiOP no. 1464, fol. 49. 

47 S. Szapszał to the Director of the Department of Religious Confessions in Warsaw, 
16.07.1934, Polish (AAN MWRiOP, no. 1464, fols. 44—45). 

*8 The anthropological and demographic materials of Gini’s expedition were partially 
published as Gini, “I Caraimi;” S. Saggese, “I Caraimi di Polonia e Lituania," Genus 
23 (1967): 43-180; Nora Federici, *Caratteristiche demografiche di alcuni gruppi di 
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Professor Gorrado Gini, the expedition included a few other important 
scholars: Nora Federici (1910-2001), who together with Gini was one 
of the founders of demographic science in Italy; Annibale Del Blue 
(Rome); Liebmann Hersch (Geneva);? Benjamin Freilichmann (a Pol- 
ish citizen and student in Rome; after his emigration to Israel, a.k.a. 
Benjamin Zvi Gil). A few Polish scientists assisted them in Poland. 
Among these were Dr Izabella Wojkowska of Lwów and, surprisingly, 
the Karaite physician Konstanty Lopatto of Wilno.” 

The Galician Karaites, as the Karaite community geographically 
located closest to Rome, were the first to be visited. Unfortunately, the 
circumstances of the sojourn of Gini’s expedition in Halicz received 
much less attention in the press than did those of its stay in all the 
other Karaite communities.” The expedition arrived in Halicz dur- 
ing the last days of August 1934. Research in Halicz was conducted 
mainly by Hersch and Freilichmann. Altogether 86 Halicz Karaites in 
37 families (ca. 65% of the community) were examined. After studying 
the local Karaites, Freilichmann, himself an Ashkenazic Jew of Gali- 
cian origin, also examined 197 Halicz Rabbanites.? The work of the 
members of the expedition was overseen by the most influential leaders 


Caraimi e di un gruppo di Ebrei dell'Europa orientale," Genus 9 (1950-1952): 138-175; 
Corrado Gini, Nora Federici, Appunti sulle spedizioni scientifiche del C.1.5.P (Rome, 1943). 
Cf. Maria de Mandato, *I Caraimi di Polonia: l'ultimo residuo di una razza che si 
spegne," L’Osservatore Romano (24.06.1934). Nevertheless, the most important part of the 
expedition's work, the sociological questionnaires, still remains unpublished. Further- 
more, they remain uncatalogued and are currently kept in the basement of the Nora 
Federici library at the University of Rome (for a preliminary analysis, see Trevisan 
Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 63-77). 

* For his biography, see G. Frumkin, “From Conventional Demography to Potential 
Demography—in Memoriam of Liebmann Hersch (1882-1955),” Population Investigation 
Committee 9:3 (1956): 276-277. 

? He was the head of the Statistics department in the Israeli government in the 
1950s (Ben Zvi, Niddehey, 134). According to Trevisan Semi, he was the author of the 
still unpublished Master's dissertation, “Indagine demografica su alcune communitä 
ebraiche della Polonia” (Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caratti, 64, ft. 103). 

?! [n passing, it is interesting to note that one of the young Karaite reformists, Ilya 
Aaronovich Totesh, a student in St. Petersburg, requested help in his anthropological 
rescarch as early as the end of the nineteenth century. Thus, already at this time young 
Karaite nationalists were hoping that anthropological research might prove their non- 
Semitic origins! (LA. Totesh to the Troki Karaite Consistory, Kherson, 17.12.1898, 
Russian: MS LMAB E301, no. 302, fol. 33). 

? On Gini’s stay in other communities, see [Alexander Mardkowicz], “Isi icin Prof. 
Cininyn [sic],” KA 9 (1936): 24a; “Uvriatiuv ekspedicijasy Italjanlarnyn,” Onarmach 2 
(1938): 22-24; “Nauka bada Mohikanow,” Słowo 255 (18.10.1934). 

> Gini, “I Caraimi," 36, 52 (ft.). 
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of the Halicz community—Zachariah Nowachowicz and Samuel Samu- 
elowicz. On 28 August 1934 the expedition donated 270 zloty towards 
the construction of a Karaite National House (dom narodowy), which was 
later erected in the vicinity of the kenesa.** 


* * * 


After their stay in Halicz, Gini and his colleagues also visited the Kara- 
ite communities of Łuck, Wilno, and Poniewież. The expedition left 
Poland and Lithuania in autumn 1934. The Karaite community and 
its leaders anticipated the publication of the results of Gini’s expedition 
with anxiety.” Especially anxious, undoubtedly, was Seraja Szapszal. 
He knew that Gini and his colleagues’ conclusion that the Karaites 
belonged to the Semitic anthropological type would seriously jeopardize 
his dejudaization policy, especially in the eyes of Polish officialdom. 
Undoubtedly, as well, the presence of two Jewish anthropologists 
among the members of the expedition strengthened his fears. During 
Gini's stay in Poland, in order to provide the Italian scholar with the 
“proper” ‘Turkic perspective on Karaite history, Szapszał gave him a 
few articles by himself and other interwar Karaite nationalists—all of 
them attesting to the Turkic origin of the East European Karaites and 
their historical development from the Khazars and Cumans.^? 

In spite of the fact that the influence of Szapszał's historical infor- 
mation is evident throughout the whole of Gini’s work, the anthropo- 
logical results of the expedition, which were published in the Italian 
periodical Genus, were rather unexpected. Gini and his colleagues came 
to the following conclusions: First, the Karaites who lived in different 
parts of Poland, Lithuania, and the Crimea did not represent a unified 
anthropological type. Surprisingly, in terms of their anthropological 
composition, the Karaites of Halicz were distant from their nearest 
neighbours, the Karaites of Łuck, and were very close to their brethren 
from Troki and Wilno. Moreover, even more surprising, the Karaites 
of Halicz and Wilno turned out to be highly similar to the Indo-Aryans 
(sic; this was the term used by Gini in his study), Chuvashes, Permyaks, 
Manchus, Buryats, and several other Turkic, Mongol, and Finno- 
Ugric ethnic groups of European Russia and Siberia! The Karaites of 


* Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims'ka hromada," 6. 

5 See the draft of the lettter of Szymon Firkowicz to Corrado Gini (22.12.1935, 
Russian) (LMAB. F 301, no. 494, fols. 1r-v; reproduced in Appendix 3.7). 

56 Gini, “I Caraimi,” 3—4 (ft. 2), 39. 
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Łuck (another surprise) were almost identical with the Oriental Jews, 
and very close to the Crimean Karaites and the Finno-Ugric Votes 
(Votyaks). On the whole, Gini came to the conclusion that the general 
anthropological type of the East European Karaites was most similar 
to that of the Chuvashes, whom he considered to be a group of Finno- 
Ugric origin. As a consequence, the scientists came to the “learned” 
conclusion that the Karaites were not of Turkic Cumano-Khazar but 
of Finno-Ugric origin. Gini explained the predominance of Finno-Ugric 
anthropological features in the Karaites by the fact that their ances- 
tors were the Tauro-Cimmerians. According to Gini, the latter were 
Ugric tribes, who had lived in the Grimea and were later assimilated 
by the Khazars. On the other hand, he admitted the possibility that the 
Khazars themselves might have been Finno-Ugrians who had accepted 
a Turko-Tatar language.” 


* o k * 


The naivetć of Gini's historical arguments is more than obvious from 
today's standpoint. They cannot withstand any critique from either 
the historical or the anthropological perspectives. Historically, the 
Tauri and Cimmerians (two absolutely different ethnic groups!), whose 
origin is still being debated, certainly were not of Finno-Ugric origin. 
Moreover, they could hardly have been assimilated by the Khazars, 
whose influence in the medieval Crimea also seems to be considerably 
exaggerated by nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholarship. More- 
over, the Chuvashes (a.k.a. Cava$/Cuvas), who according to Gini were 
Finno-Ugric, are considered today to be a Turkic (or Turkic-speaking) 
people of mixed Finno-Turkic anthropological composition.* There 
certainly were some Finno-Ugric tribes among those belonging to the 


? Ibid., 52-56, fig. 1. 

? In Gini's times, however, the theory of the Finno-Ugric origin of the Chuvashes 
prevailed (see Chuvashi. Etnicheskaia istoriia i traditsionnaia kultura, ed. V.P. Ivanov, V.V. 
Nikolaev, V.D. Dmitriev (Moscow, 2000)). The closest ancestors of the Chuvashes seem 
be the Turkic Volga Bolgars: “It cannot be absolutely proven that the Chuvashs are 
indeed the direct descendants of the early Bolgars, but it does seem very likely. Natu- 
rally, they have been subjected to much infusion and influence, not only from Russian 
and Turkic peoples, but also from neighboring Finnic tribes, with whom they were 
persistently and mistakenly identified for centuries, perhaps aided by the fact that the 
Chuvash language is a highly divergent form of Turkic, and was not easily recognized 
as such... Racially, the Chuvash seem to be a mixed Finnic and Turkic type, with 
rounded heads and generally flat features, and light eyes” (John R. Krueger, Chuvash 
Manual. Introduction, Grammar, Reader, and Vocabulary (Hague, 1961), 7-8). 
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Khazar Kaganate, but their impact on the ethnic composition of the 
Khazar state is also rather murky. Furthermore (if we follow Gini’s line 
of argumentation), why would the Karaites assimilate only the Finno- 
Ugric anthropological features of the Khazar tribes and “ignore” the 
Turkic features of the Savirs, Khazars, Kök-Turks (Góktürkler) and 
other Turkic groups which lived in Khazaria? 

Anthropologically, the veracity of the results of Gini’s expedition also 
may be questioned. Why would the Karaites of Halicz be so different 
from their immediate neighbours, the Karaites of Luck, with whom 
they intermarried and were closely connected historically and linguisti- 
cally? Why did Gini decide to correlate the Karaites with Finno-Ugric 
groups from remote parts of Russia and not compare them to the 
Armenians, Italians, Greeks, and other Mediterranean peoples who 
are usually found to be highly similar to the Oriental and European 
Jews? Furthermore, the results of Gini’s expedition did not correspond 
to those of other pre-war anthropologists who studied the East Euro- 
pean Karaites. Most of these studies came to the conclusion that the 
Karaites, who were indeed somewhat different from their Ashkenazic 
neighbours (quite an expected conclusion when taking into consider- 
ation the prohibition of Karaite-Rabbanite marriages), possessed mixed 
Semitic, Mediterranean, Slavic, and even Armenoid features.?? 

Finally, ethnic self-identification is understood today as a phenom- 
enon of social and psychological nature that often has nothing (or very 
little) to do with physical or anthropological characteristics. From this 
standpoint, the Judeo-Israelite identity of the nineteenth-century Kara- 
ites and their understanding of the Karaites’ indisputable affiliation with 
Jewish civilization and “the people of Israel” (‘am Yisrael) seem to be 
much more important than the aforementioned dubious results of the 
anthropological expedition which “discovered” that in terms of their 


°° See most important: Solomon Czortkower, “Pochodzenie i struktura rasowa 
Karaimow,” Przeglad Antropologiczny 12:4 (1938): 678-680; idem, “Na marginesie 
pochodzenia Karaimów,” Nasza Opinja 182 (309). 05.02.1939; idem, “Karaimi,” Kuryer 
Literacko-Naukowy (addendum to Kuryer Codzienny 208 (29.07.1935)); Talko-Hryncewicz, 
“Charakterystyka fizyczna”; idem, Karaimi vel Karaict; Michał Reicher, “Sur les groupes 
sanguines des Caraimes de Troki et de Wilno,” Anthropologie 10 (1932): 259-267; 
Schreiber, Badania; “Antropologiia karaimov,” Kh 1 (1911): 2-29. Proffesor Bruno 
Adler, who carried out an extensive anthropological study of the Grimean Karaites in 
1929/1930, came to a conclusion that they were almost identical to the Armenians and 
suggested looking at the Caucasus or North Persia as the Karaites’ original homeland 
(Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 130). 
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genetic composition the Karaites were very close to the “Finno-Ugric” 
Chuvashes (about whom they had not even heard before). 

In passing, a few words should be said about a part of Gini's 
work which was usually ignored by Karaite nationalists, especially by 
Szapszał. Surprisingly, Gini came to the conclusion that the Polish 
and Galician Rabbanite Jews were closely related to the Hungarians, 
the Turks of Macedonia, and a few Turkic groups living in the Soviet 
Union. On the basis of this similarity, Gini came to another “learned” 
conclusion and suggested that the Ashkenazic Jews were descendants of 
“the Turko-Tatar converts to Judaism.** Again, Gini’s historical theory 
concerning the proselytic, Turko-Tatar origin of the Ashkenazim is not 
corroborated by any historical evidence either. It is important to note 
that in contrast to the Karaites, the presence of evident Turkic, Slavic, 
and Mediterranean features in the Ashkenazic Jews, which is attested 
in many recent anthropological studies,” nevertheless did not give the 
Ashkenazim grounds to claim that they were of non-Semitic origin. 


* CK * 


& Gini, “I Caraimi," 55. 

61 E.g. recent research carried out by the team of Michael Hammer showed that 
the Ashkenazic Jews correlate best with the Greeks and Turks (Michael F Hammer 
et al., “Jewish and Middle Eastern non-Jewish Populations Share a Common Pool of 
Y-chromosome Biallelic Haplotypes," Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences of the 
United States of America 97:12 (2000): 6769-6774). This fact, however, does not make 
them descendants of these two peoples. For differences in the racial composition of the 
Jews and the presence of non-Semitic elements in the Jewish anthropological type, see 
also a classic work by the father of Jewish anthropology, Arthur Ruppin (1876-1943) 
(Ruppin, Jewish Fate, 11-20). For a survey of the discussion concerning the racial com- 
position of the Jews, see “Jewish Genetics: Abstracts and Summaries” (http://www 
-khazaria.com/genetics/abstracts-jews.html). 

® The theory of the Turko-Khazar origin of European Jewry is not corroborated 
by any historical source and is purely conjectural. Gini was not the only one to sug- 
gest the Turkic origin of the Ashkenazic Jews. Indeed, there were some Jewish authors 
who claimed that the Ashkenazim were the descendants of the Khazars, or of the 
mixed Slavic-Khazar population (e.g. Avraham Poliak, Kazariyah. Toledot mamlakhah 
yehudit be-Eiropah (Tel Aviv, 1951); Arthur Koestler, The Thirteenth Tribe (New York, 1976 
(see esp. Chapter VIII. Race and Myth, pp. 181—200); Kevin Alan Brook, The Jews of 
Khazaria (Northvale, NJ-Jerusalem, 2002), 281; Wexler, Ashkenazic Jews. Nevertheless, 
these “extravagant” authors have always been in the minority, and the vast majority 
of European Jews have never claimed to be of alleged “Khazar” origin. See more 
in Mikhail Kizilov, Diana Mikhaylova, “The Khazar Kaganate and the Khazars in 
European Nationalist Ideologies and Scholarship,” Archivum Eurasii Medii Aevi 14 (2005): 
31-53; idem, “Khazary i Khazarskii kaganat v evropeiskikh natsionalisticheskikh 
ideologiyakh i politicheski orientirovannoi nauchno-issledovatel'skoi literature,” Khazarskii 
Al’manakh 3 (2004): 34-62; Dan Shapira, “Khazars and Karaites, Again,” Kara Deniz 
Araştırmaları 4/13 (2007): 43-64. 
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What was the reaction in Karaite circles to Gini’s discoveries? Imme- 
diately after the publication of Gini’s work, his theory was bitterly 
mocked in Luck in a poem by Alexander Mardkowicz, who considered 
this hypothesis to be another journalist fabrication: 


Chabar sa jiraktan keled’, From afar there came the news 
Ki ebgen Czuwaszba indeled’. That our ancestor is called “Chuvash.” 
Czuwasz bu tiwild’ chor tuwmus; Chuvash is not the worst relative; 
Bołhyjd chorrak, bołsyjd Tunguz. It could have been even worse, 

It could have been Tungus.™ 


Alas, Mardkowicz apparently did not know that Szapszal at that moment 
was seriously contemplating new changes in his Turkic doctrine. It seems 
that Szapszał found the results of Gini's expedition somewhat frustrat- 
ing. Indeed, they did not prove the Turkic origins of the Karaites! On 
the other hand—and this was much more encouraging—they did not 
show any Semitic racial affiliation either. This is why the conclusions 
reached by Gini's expedition, which found a resemblance between the 
Karaites and the Chuvashes, forced Szapszal to considerably alter his 
theory.** In 1938 he published a small article, a review of Alexander 
Baschmakoff's pseudo-scholarly anthropological monograph, in which 
Szapszal announced that the Chuvashes were also to be included in 
the list of non-Semitic ancestors of the East European Karaites. He 
explained the presence of Chuvash blood in the Karaites by the fact 
that the Chuvashes were assimilated by the Khazars, and thus became 
ancestors of the Karaites. Moreover, in this article Szapszał also stated 
that the Karaite religious doctrine, which in his view included elements 
of pre-Talmudic Judaism together with the recognition of the prophetic 
nature of Jesus and Mohammed (Muhammad), also comprised elements 
of pagan practices typical of the Chuvashes. These non-existent “Kara- 
ite" (and Chuvash) practices consisted of the veneration of trees, specifi- 
cally of the so-called “sacred oaks” growing in the Karaite cemetery 
near Cufut-Qal‘eh in the Crimea. To our knowledge, this seems to 


5$ Mardkowicz, “Ebgeler,” 20. 

s: Szapszal, “Corrado Gini,” 111-112. This was not the first nor the last twist 
added by Szapszal to his Turkic theory. Professor Bruno Adler, for example, who had 
seen in the Crimea in 1929/1930 an unpublished paper by Szapszal, mentioned that 
according to the latter, the Karaites were neither Jews nor Khazars, but members of 
a different Turkic entity (Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 114-115). 

5 Szapszal, “Alexandre Baschmakoff, ” 112-118. In this article, for the first time, 
Szapszal used the toponym Balla Tiymez (“The axe may not touch") to designate the 
Jehosaphath valley near Gufut-Oal'eh in the Crimea. This toponym, which is not 
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be the first time when Szapszał openly announced that Karaite religion 
included pagan practices—and the importance of this statement cannot 
and should not be underestimated. ‘This was, perhaps, the first case in 
Karaite history when a Karaite religious or secular leader (furthermore, 
a head of several comparatively large communities) ventured to say 
such a thing. Paradoxically enough, this statement was simply ignored 
in Polish-Lithuanian Karaite communities. It was only the Karaites of 
the Crimea who took it seriously and later developed a special pagan 
doctrine and rituals of veneration of “sacred oaks” growing in the 
Karaite cemetery near Qufut-Qal'eh.* 

The nonsensical nature of these statements is more than evident. 
Indeed, the pagan beliefs of the Chuvashes did include the veneration 
of trees. However, the Karaites, rigorous monotheists, never practised 
such superstitious rituals." Nor did the Karaites recognize the prophetic 
nature of Jesus and Muhammad. Furthermore, the participation of the 
Chuvashes, Khazars, and Cumans in the Karaites’ ethnogenesis, which 
is not reflected in any written, epigraphic or archaeological source, also 
seems to be out of the question.? Nevertheless, in the 1930s-1940s the 
questionable nature of Gini's and Szapszal’s argumentation concerning 
the Karaites’ closeness to the Chuvashes and the Khazars seemed far 
less evident than today, since the scholarship of that time possessed 


attested in any historical source prior to Szapszal, was most likely simply invented by 
the Karaite leader. C£. Alexandre Baschmakoff, Cinquante siècles d'évolution ethnique autour 
de la Mer Nowe (Paris, 1937); idem, “Les origines ethniques des Caraites de Crimée,” 
Journal Officiel de la République Française 232 (3.10.1935). Like Gini's study, the afore- 
mentioned absolutely ignorant and pseudo-scholarly book by Baschmakoff was later 
often used by the Karaites to prove their non-Jewish origins to the Nazi authorities 
of various countries. 

& Among the main apologists of this doctrine were Mikhail Sarach (Paris) and 
Yuri Polkanov (Simferopol’) (e.g. Mikhail Sarach, Religia krymskikh karaev (karaimov) 
(Paris, 1996), 92 (published as Karaimskaia Narodnaia Entsiklopedua, vol. 2: Vera i religiia); 
see also Karaimskaia Narodnaia Entsiklopedua, vol. 6, pt. 1: Karaimsku dom (Moscow, 2000), 
15-16, et al.). 

% For a critique of the non-existent cult of “sacred oaks” see Kizilov, Karaites, 
124-126; Babadzhan, *O dubakh,” 34-36; idem, *O debach.” 

% E.g. the statement of today's Eupatoria hazzan, Victor Tiriyaki (as recorded by 
Vladimir Matveyev in his “Karaites in Crimea,” Frontier 11 (2006): 30-32). On the 
attitude of the Ananites and early Karaites to Christianity, see Gil, “Origins,” 89, 
110; Camilla Adang, “The Karaites as Portrayed in Medieval Islamic Sources,” in 
Kf, 191. 

®© For a critique of the Khazar theory of the origins of the East European Karaites 
see Kizilov, Mikhaylova, “Khazar Kaganate”; idem, “Khazary i Khazarskii kaganat;” 
Shapira, “Khazars and Karaites.” 
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much less information about Khazar history and the methodology of 
anthropological work. 

Whatever the case may be, in spite of Mardkowicz’s irony (see 
above), Gini’s “scientific” approval of Szapszal’s Khazar theory also 
produced a strong impression on many members of the East European 
Karaite community. From this point on, many of those who earlier 
doubted the possibility of the non-Semitic origin of the Karaites started 
to believe it—mainly because of the fact that after Gini’s discoveries, 
not only Szapszal’s directives, but also secular scientific “evidence,” 
forced them to do so.” 


7.4. Implementation of Szapszat’s Turkic Doctrine in 
Halicz and Its Outcome 


Analysis of the Karaite press of the 1930s is, perhaps, the easiest way 
to follow the Turkicization of Karaite life in interwar Poland. However, 
these official publications do not provide enough information on the 
actual mode of introduction of the main postulates of Szapszal’s doctrine 
in different Karaite communities. Furthermore, they normally do not say 
anything regarding the public reaction to and opposition against these 
reforms. Apparently, there were no straightforward written directives 
suggesting abandoning Judeo-Karaite identity and appropriating a new, 
Turko-Karaite one. Turkicization of the interwar Karaite community 
was a gradual process that started from initial, seemingly small and 
insignificant terminological reforms, and later resulted in a complete 
transformation of Karaite society. Turkicization found its first follow- 
ers among the most emancipated segment of the Karaite intelligentsia, 
and only then was it disseminated amongst ordinary members of the 
community, who often failed to understand the necessity of eliminat- 
ing “obsolete and inconvenient” Jewishness. As will be shown later, 
complete Turkicization of Karaite society was achieved, perhaps, only 


7 Referring to Gini’s work as alleged “proof” of the veracity of Szapszal’s Khazar 
theory is a commonplace in the writings of modern Karaite authors (e.g. Abrahamo- 
wicz, “Dzieje,” 15; Yu.A. Polkanov, Kara —Krymskie karaimy-tiurki. Karais—the Crimean 
Karaites- Turks (Simferopol’, 1997), 18; Karai (Krymskie karaimy), 10, et al.). Evidently, most 
of them never saw this rare pre-war publication de visu and based their arguments on 
Szapszal's distorted retelling of Gini’s work (Szapszal, “Corrado Gini”). 
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after the Second World War—and it seems that in Halicz the opposi- 
tion to this process was strongest. 

Active implementation of Szapszał's reforms in Halicz began about 
the same time as in other communities—in the early 1930s. As has 
been mentioned above, Szapszał could control the Halicz community 
through both financial and spiritual channels. The Karaites of Halicz 
(especially the local hazzan and members of the community's board of 
administration) often received his written directives by post, and read 
the pro-Turkic publications by Szapszał and his associates in the press. 
It was through Szapszał that the Halicz hazzan received his salary, while 
the community was obtaining additional subsidies for its religious school, 
public centres, renovation works, etc. 

Szapszał's directives were often introduced through his faithful emis- 
saries, the hazzanim of other communities. In 1933 Halicz was visited by 
the Troki hazzan Szemaja Firkowicz, one of the most active proponents 
of Szapszał's doctrine. According to Isaac Abrahamowicz, he arrived 
in Halicz to introduce some changes in the internal order of the local 
kenesa and the manner of praying.’! Abrahamowicz did not explain the 
exact nature of these “changes.” Nevertheless, one may assume that 
they were related to the wider usage of Karaim for liturgical purposes 
and the removal of some conspicuously “Jewish” decorative elements 
from the synagogue. 

Indeed, in the 1930s, in order to avoid any association with the 
Ashkenazic Jews, the Karaite authorities, undoubtedly instructed by 
Seraja Szapszał, started removing traditional Jewish symbols (Stars of 
David, ‘Tablets of the Law, inscriptions in Hebrew characters, etc.) from 
their houses, cemeteries, and places of worship. Thus, for example, 
the Stars of David were removed from the top of and entrance to 
the Karaite synagogue in Troki.” The Galician Karaites were also 
forced to follow these instructions. As a consequence, in the 1930s the 
Stars of David were removed from the top of the Halicz synagogue.” 


7 I. Abrahamowicz to S. Szapszał, 22 August 1933 (MS LMAB F143, no. 172a, 
fols. 36-37). 

7? Mikhail Kizilov, Tatiana Shchegoleva, “Troki glazami evreia. Evreiskie zhur- 
nalisty 30-ykh godov XX veka o gorode Troki 1 ego obitateliakh,” Paralleli 4—5 (2004): 
393-394. 

7? Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. See the photo of the Star of David on the top of 
the Halicz kenesa in Illustrations, fig. 2.5. Ivan Yurchenko informed me that he had 
seen the Star of David, supposedly originating from the local Karaite synagogue, in a 
private collection in Halicz in 2002 (private communication, May, 2002). 
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We may assume that they were removed after 1933, most likely after 
the aforementioned visit of Szemaja Firkowicz. Furthermore, the Star 
of David was removed from the official seal of the Halicz community; 
its later variant contained a depiction of the Karaite kenesa of Wilno.”* 
In the interwar period most Hebrew inscriptions disappeared from 
the walls of the Halicz synagogue (it is unclear whether this happened 
during the renovation of the synagogue in 1927 or later, in the 1930s). 
One interwar Jewish visitor remarked, with disapproval, that “in 
früheren Zeiten waren sie [the interior sides of the synagogue walls] 
vielfarbig mit Bibel- und Gebetssatzen bemalt, heute mutet das Haus 
wie das Zimmer eines kleinstädtischen Hotels an.” The same person 
noted that a certain “national Karaite house” was built in the vicinity 
of the synagogue.” 

However, the empty space (in the physical and metaphorical senses of 
the word), which appeared as a result of the removal of Stars of David 
and other traditional symbols, was supposed to be filled by something 
else. In the late 1920s to early 1930s Szapszał invented a new symbol for 
the East European Karaites which was intended to imitate the heraldic 
coats of arms of Polish-Lithuanian noble families on the one hand, and 
show the Karaites’ military valour and Turkic origin, on the other. In 
the centre of this “coat of arms” Szapszał placed Tatar clan emblems 
(the so-called tamghalar) from the Crimean fortress of Gufut-Qal'eh. In 
spite of the fact that these emblems represented nothing but symbols of 
Crimean Tatar clans, Szapszat stated that they were depictions of Kara- 
ite military weapons—a bicorn and a shield.” Surprisingly, Szapszał did 
not fully exclude traditional Karaite symbols, and placed a rendering of 
the hakham’s headgear and tallit gadol above these two Tatar emblems. 
Later, these symbols, depicted above a symbolic representation of the 
Eastern wall of Cufut-Qal‘eh (or the Troki castle), became the official 
“coat of arms” of the East European Karaites.”” 


?* Illustrations, fig. 6.4. The personal seal of the Halicz hazzan, however, still con- 
tained the depiction of Tablets of the Law (ibid., figs. 6.5-6.6). 

3 Wachsmann, “Halitsch,” 13. On the other hand, the synagogue's exterior design 
became much more expressive: it now also included elegant reliefs in the form of the 
Karaite /allit gadol (prayer-shawl) on the corners of the building (see Illustrations, fig. 
3.2). On the tragic post-war destiny of this architectural monument, see $8.1. 

© Kowalski, “Turecka monografja,” 6. Already during the ceremony of his inaugura- 
tion into the office of Polish-Lithuanian hakham in 1928, Szapszal was given a sceptre 
with these two symbols. 

7 See MK 2:3-4 (1931), figs. 5-6; Illustrations, fig. 3.11. 
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In the 1930s (most likely, between 1933 and 1935), these Tatar 
emblems replaced traditional Karaite symbols—Stars of David and 
Tablets of the Law in the Troki and Wilno Karaite synagogues-kenesalar. * 
In Halicz the local Karaites simply removed the Star of David, but did 
not replace it with these tamghalar. However, the Galicians were per- 
haps the first to show the new coat of arms to a wide Polish audience. 
In 1933 Poland celebrated the 250th anniversary of the victory in the 
battle of Vienna (1683). On 17 September 1933, the city council of 
Stanisławów organized a solemn ceremony to commemorate this event. 
'The Karaite delegation, which consisted of a few Galician Karaites, was 
dressed in slightly modified traditional clothing and carried a “Karaite 
banner" of white, blue, and yellow colours.” Moreover, they carried a 
large shield with a depiction of the aforementioned “coat of arms" with 
the inscription “Karaimi Haliccy opiekunowi swemu królowi Janowi 
III-mu w hołdzie” (the Halicz Karaites in homage to their patron Jan 
III Sobieski). According to an eyewitness report, the Karaite delegates 
were greeted with the words “Bravo and long live our Karaites!"?? There 
is no doubt that it was Szapszał who gave them detailed instructions 
regarding their dress and the shield with the “coat of arms."?! 

As was shown above, in 1933-1934 the senior hazzan, Isaac Abra- 
hamowicz, stepped aside and his place was taken by the young Marek 
(Mordecai) Leonowicz, who was much more enthusiastic with regard 
to Szapszał's innovations than his tradition-oriented predecessor. 
Under the pressure of Szapszał's directives, members of the Galician 
community, as well as those of other Karaite communities in interwar 
Poland, inevitably had to master the art of Orwell’s “doublespeak.” 
For example, the Karaites living in interbellum Halicz were taught 
within the community that they were Jewish. Outside their homes, 
however, they were supposed to tell strangers that they were of Tur- 
kic origin.” This policy of “double standards” is especially evident in 


? Illustrations, fig. 3.12. 

” Again, this “banner with national colours" (chorągiew o barwach narodowych) seems 
to be Szapszał's invention. 

2 Tllustrations, fig. 4.10; [Szulimowicz], “Karaimi Haliccy,” 118-120; cf. the draft of 
this article in MS LMAB F143, no. 1587. On the relations between Jan III Sobieski 
and the Karaites, see $1.6.3. 

8 Z. Nowachowicz to S. Szapszał, Halicz, 28 Aug. 1933 (LMAB E 305, no. 511, 
fols. 58r-59r). 

® Oral communication by the Karaite Magdi Shemu'el (Ashkelon) (Akhiezer, Shapira, 
*Oara'im be-Lita,” 52, ft. 173). 
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the unpublished materials of Corrado Gini’s expedition of 1934. The 
official administrative leaders of the community, Ezua Leonowicz and 
Zachariah Nowachowicz, told the members of the expedition about the 
Tatar origins of the local community, its loyalty to the local government, 
and its difference from the Ashkenazic Jews. Ordinary members of the 
community, though, perhaps less informed about Szapszał's policy, 
stated that the Karaites had excellent relations with the Jews. Another 
informant mentioned that the term “Karaites” had an exclusively reli- 
gious (and not national) meaning, since the Karaites themselves were 
descendants of the Israelites.” 

To sum up, it seems that the Galicians and many other East Euro- 
pean Karaite traditionalists accepted most of Szapszal’s innovations 
only superficially. In spite of the fact that the Karaites of Halicz were 
obliged to use the Latin script, SzapszaPs Turkic calendar, and his 
religious terminology in official public documents and publications, the 
Hebrew alphabet and names of the months were still normally used in 
internal community documents. The hand-written Karaite calendars 
composed in Halicz in Hebrew characters in 1944/45 and 1949/50 
contained only Hebrew terms.** Moreover, the Galicians continued to 
begin the calendar year in Tishrei, and not in Nisan as was prescribed 
by Szapszał.* 

As has been shown above, many local Karaites preserved their 
“Judeo-Karaite” identity and religious traditionalism. In 1932 one Hal- 
icz author (most likely, Zarach Zarachowicz) sorrowfully complained 
that the works and writings of Shalom Zacharjasiewicz, a pious leader 
of the community at the beginning of the nineteenth century, stood 
in drastic contrast to current developments in Karaite society.” A 
highly interesting example of the continuing interest in the study of the 
Hebrew language in the Galician community was a celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Karaite enlightener Eljah 


55 Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 73. 

8t See the calendar for 1944/1945 and “Luah roshei hodashim/Karaimskii kal- 
endar’ na 5710 god ot sotvoreniya mira (1949-1950)” (the Yurchenko MSS; Illustra- 
tions, fig. 8.4). Members of a Polish Karaite family in Warsaw informed me that they 
were still using traditional Hebrew terms (Yom Kippur, Pesah etc.) in spite of the fact 
that celebrating these holidays was not important for them any longer (private com- 
munication, November, 2001). 

® The author himself celebrated a Karaite New Year in Halicz together with the 
local Karaites in Tishrei 5762 (Sep. 2002) within the framework of the conference, 
“The Halicz Karaites: History and Culture" (6-9 Sep. 2002). 

8° Karaucu, “Unutkan Ribbimiz,” KA 4 (1932): 17. 
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Kazaz (1832-1912) in 1933. On that day Karaite children gathered 
under the guidance of their teachers (Z. Zarachowicz, L. Eszwowicz, 
and M. Leonowicz) and recited Kazaz’s Hebrew poems.* In 1935 
Karaite children performed a play in Karaim entitled “Mescheracylany- 
Purimnin,” which was apparently a Karaim analogue of the Ashkenazic 
“Purimspiel”—a special comic performance dedicated to the traditional 
Jewish holiday of Purim.* The curriculum of the Karaite religious 
schools, which functioned in Luck and Halicz up until the Soviet 
annexation of Eastern Poland in 1939, also attests that Hebrew language 
and literature were still taught to Karaite children at that time.** 

Some Galician intellectuals continued copying Hebrew manuscripts 
and translating Hebrew texts into the local variety of Karaim. Isaac 
ben Yeshua Szulimowicz was translating Hebrew prayers into Karaim 
as late as November 1940, when Galicia had already been annexed 
by the Soviet Union.” Zarach Zarachowicz (1890-1952) copied not 
only Karaite, but also Rabbanite liturgical works in Hebrew in the 
1930s.?' Even in 1942, during the Nazi occupation (!), the local Karaites 
were not afraid to draw up a marriage contract in Hebrew, using the 
traditional Hebrew calendar, and such terms as “the land of Israel,” 
“qehal ha-Qara’im,” etc.” All this shows that even at that time, despite 
Szapszał s dejudaization reforms, the Karaites continued studying the 
Hebrew language, TaNakh, and Karaite liturgy in its original form. 
Moreover, the Galician Karaites apparently did not lose the notion 
that their ancestral home was in the Holy Land of Israel, which is 
clearly attested by the emigration of at least one of its members, Marek 
(Mordecai) Abrahamowicz, to Jerusalem ca. 1935.°° 


87 *Dzymatynda Halicnin,” KA 7 (1934): 25. 

8 M. Leonowicz to S. Szapszal, 1935, Polish: MS LMAB E143, no. 425, fol. Ir. 
According to ARPS the word miskhara means “joke, fun” (ARPS, 408). 

89 See this curriculum in MS LMAB E143, no. 1023, fol. 147. 

X Moreover, he did this from 7 to 10 Nov. 1940, when the whole Soviet Union was 
celebrating the holiday of the October revolution. His translations were written on 
the empty folios of Seder tefillot ha-Qara'im, vol. 3 (Vienna, 1854) (now the Yurchenko 
MSS). These translations are analysed in Henryk Jankowski, “Two Prayers for the Day 
of Atonement in Translation into the Luck-Halicz Dialect of Karaim,” in Karaites m 
Eastern Europe in the Last Generations. Proceedings of the First International Karaite Colloquium, 
ed. Dan Shapira et al. ( Jerusalem, 2008) (in the press)). 

9! Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 688. 

2 The marriage contract between Mordecai-Shalom b. Yeshua Mordkowicz and 
Esther bat Joseph, Halicz, 6.08.1942, Hebrew (the Yurchenko MSS, Z. Zarachowicz’s 
collection). 

3 He stayed at the home of the Karaite hazzan of Jerusalem (M. Abrahamowicz 
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Nevertheless, Szapszal’s reforms certainly did not pass unnoticed. 
In the interwar period, the spiritual and intellectual life of the com- 
munity became much more secular, and there was a clear tendency to 
abandon many traditional Jewish practices and to acquire more and 
more numerous “Turkic” features. In Halicz this process was, however, 
much less evident than in any other community. Furthermore, the 
ban imposed on the use of Hebrew provoked a sudden rise of literary 
activity in Karaim. It is in this period that Karaim started to become a 
full-fledged literary language used for secular poems, stories, historical 
and polemical articles, translations from foreign languages, and even 
fairy-tales.”* The Karaites’ use of a Turkic language for literary and 
historical purposes was certainly noted by their Tatar and Turkish con- 
temporaries. In my opinion, it is not a coincidence that in December 
1937 the Karaites of Halicz were visited by a group of Crimean ‘Tatars 
from Romania and Turkey, headed by Haci Fazil and Bekir Akcar, 
editors of the Turkish periodical Zmel.” 

The renaissance of literary Karaim was stopped in 1939, with the 
Soviet occupation of Eastern Poland and Lithuania, and the beginning 
of the Second World War. A famous Karaite Orientalist, Alexander 
Dubiński, who himself witnessed Szapszał's reforms as a young pupil in 
interwar Troki, claimed that Szapszał's radical changes in the linguistic 
sphere could not have been fully introduced in such a short period of 
time. Nevertheless, in his opinion, in spite of the fact that it is very dif 
ficult to call this process a “linguistic revolution,” one may define it at 
least as the beginning of the “evolution” of the Karaim language, which 
was hindered by the beginning of the war.” In our opinion, though, 
the process of reverse Turkicization (or dejudaization) of the Karaim 


to his parents, Jerusalem, 21.10.193[5]; Polish; the Yurchenko MSS). He continued 
living there even after the end of the war and the establishment of the State of Israel. 
In 1950 he met Mordecai Abraham Alfandari (1929-1999), a future hakham of the 
Israeli Karaites (Nehemiah Gordon, “The Death of a Karaite Hacham” (http://www 
.light-of-israel.org/death_of_a_karaite_hacham.shtml)). 

% The tiny Karaite community of interwar Poland-Lithuania published a number of 
periodicals in Karaim: Karaj Awazy (Luck 1931-1938), Sahyszymyz (Wilno 1927), Przy- 
Jaciel Karaimów/ Dostu Karajnyn (Troki, 1930-1934), and Onarmach (Kaunas-Poniewież, 
1934-1939). The most important one was, perhaps, Myśl Karaimska, published in Wilno 
in the Polish language with some materials in Karaim (1924—1938). For details, see 
Kizilov, "The Press and the Ethnic Identity” and Bibliography, section 1.3. *Karaite 
periodicals.” 

® J.S. [Jozef Sulimowicz], “Tatarzy krymscy w Haliczu,” MK 12 (1939): 148. 

% Dubiński, “Obnovlenie,” 63. 
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language and Karaite religious tradition, which so drastically transformed 
Karaite society, indeed may be called a “revolutionary” event. 

Public and official reaction to Szapszał's reformist activity also 
deserves to be discussed. Polish officialdom enthusiastically welcomed 
the patriotism of the Karaites and their apparent distancing of them- 
selves from the Rabbanite Jews. The “discovery” that the Karaites were 
descendants of the Khazars, of obscure Turko-Ugric origin, produced 
quite a strong impression on official structures and public opinion in 
Poland, Italy, and, later, in Nazi Germany. Practical application of 
the Karaite-Khazar theory became evident quite soon. Already in 
the second half of the 1930s, a few Polish Karaite émigrés living in 
fascist Italy started experiencing the same “racial” problems as the 
German Jews. In 1938 two of them, Michele (Michał) Lopatto and 
Raissa Juchniewicz, in order to avoid their being identified as Jews, 
received a certificate which stated that they were of religione caraima e 
di razza casara (Ital. “of Karaite religion and from Khazar race”) and 
did not have any connections either with the Hebrew race or Jewish 
religion (Ital. ne con la razza giudaica ne con la religione ebrea).°’ Gini’s and 
Szapszał's publications, which attested to the Karaites’ non-Semitic 
origins, were one of the main factors that helped them to procure this 
important document. * 


7.5. The Karaites of Halicz during the Second World War 
and the Holocaust 


For the Halicz Karaite community, the period from 1939 to 1945 was a 
time of trials and tribulations, when one occupying regime was replaced 
by another. Three times during this period they had to change their 
citizenship: from Polish to Soviet in 1939, from Soviet to German in 
1941, and back to Soviet in 1944. All this time they lived in constant 
fear of persecutions, be it Stalin's anti-bourgeois purges or the Nazi 
“Solution” of the “Jewish question.” Like other inhabitants of Eastern 
Europe, the Karaites suffered from the atrocities of the war, starvation, 


9? MS LMAB E143, no.1023, fol.371. It was in 1938 that the Italian authorities 
introduced the law restricting the rights of the Jews (Ruppin, Jewish Fate, 10). 

?* For the further application of Szapszal’s Khazar theory and the “Turkicization” 
of the East European Karaite community during the Second World War and the 
Holocaust, see below. 
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the cruelty of the occupiers, and the general destruction of commu- 
nity life. After long debates, the Karaites were, with some hesitation, 
recognized by the Nazis as non-Jews. ‘Thus, they were spared the fate 
of other European Jews during the time of the Shoah. This is why the 
period of World War II and the Holocaust was perhaps the last act in 
the drama which completely dissociated the East European Karaites 
from their Rabbanite brethren-in-faith. The behaviour of the Karaites 
during the Holocaust became a sensitive topic after the war, especially 
in Israel. One of the Rabbanite survivors from Troki protested in a 
letter to the ferusalem Post: “The Karaites gladly accepted non-Jewish 
status...they were loyal servants of the Nazis...I do not know even a 
single case of a Karaite who was prepared to shelter a Jewish child”. 
In spite of the fact that much has been written on the problem of the 
Karaite question during the Second World War in the course of the last 
few decades, the topic is still far from being thoroughly examined." 


* o E: 


In September 1939 most of Eastern Poland (Galicia, Volhynia, and 
some other regions) was annexed by the Soviet Union as a result 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, formally known as the “Treaty of 
Nonaggression between Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics."'?' The annexed territories of Eastern Poland became the 
western part of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, with Lwów 
(now called “L’viv”) as the largest city of the region. 

As soon as the Soviet administrative system was introduced in Halicz, 
Soviet authorities started purges and repressions of the local “bourgeois” 


9 Dan Ross, Acts of Faith. A Journey to the Fringes of jewish Identity (New York, 1982), 135. 

10 See most important: Freund, Karaites, 84-96; Warren Paul Green, “The Nazi 
Racial Policy Towards the Karaites," Soviet Jewish Affairs 8:2 (1978): 36-44; idem, “The 
Fate of the Crimean Jewish Communities: Ashkenazim, Krimchaks and Karaites,” Jew- 
ash Social Studies 46 (1984): 169-176; Emanuela Trevisan Semi, “L’oscillation ethnique: 
le cas des Caraites pendant la seconde guerre mondiale,” Revue de l'Histoire des Religions 
206 (1989): 377—398; eadem, “The Image of the Karaites in Nazi and Vichy France 
Documents," Jewish Journal of Sociology 32:2 (1990): 81-93; Philip Friedman, “The 
Karaites Under Nazi Rule,” in On the Track of Tyranny, ed. Max Beloff (London, 1960), 
97-123. The present author envisages undertaking his own study of this problem, based 
on materials from Crimean, Polish, and Lithuanian archives. 

10! This pact was signed in Moscow on 23 August 1939 and was valid until the 
German invasion on 22 June 1941. The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact included a secret 
protocol, according to which a few European countries (the Baltic states: Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Finland; Poland, and Romania) were divided into “spheres of interest” 
between Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. 
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population. Their attitude to the Karaites, with their comparatively 
well-to-do status and loyalty to the Polish state, was certainly highly 
negative. The Soviets started by renaming the centuries-old Karaite 
Street “Nikolai Shchors Street.”! Soon afterwards they arrested a 
wealthy Karaite, the administrative head of the community, Ezua 
(Eszwa/Yeshua) Leonowicz. After a public trial, Leonowicz was sent 
to Siberia, where he died ca.1940-1941.'? The same destiny awaited 
a Karaite train driver (most likely, Leon Sulimowicz), who was found 
guilty of such crimes as sabotage on the railway—a typical accusation 
of the Soviet “judicial” system of the 19305." In addition to the head 
of the community, Ezua Leonowicz, the Karaites also lost their reli- 
gious leader, hazzan Marek (Mordecai) Leonowicz, who died in 1940. 
After that, the duties of the hazzan were fulfilled by shammash Moses 
Szulimowicz. 

After the beginning of the German offensive in June 1941, the Soviet 
authorities started recruiting Polish citizens who lived in the Soviet- 
occupied territories to the Red Army. A future Orientalist, Halicz 
Karaite Józef Sulimowicz, was forced to abandon his plans to complete 
his master’s dissertation, and was drafted into the Soviet Army."* In 
the early stage of the war, the German army swiftly progressed into 
Soviet territory, due to the general unpreparedness of the Red Army, 
which had been decimated by Stalin’s purges. This is the reason that 
already in the summer of 1941, Halicz was occupied again, this time 
by the German army. Soviet Galicia was reorganized into the German 
Distrikt Galizien belonging to the Generalgouvernement (i.e. former Poland). 
The German authorities of Galicia had come across the Karaites in 
August 1941 while discussing the racial definition of the term “ 
in the Generalgouvernement. The Nazis received a report on two Karaite 


ew” 


102 Nikolai Alexandrovich Shchors (1895-1919) was a Bolshevik field military com- 
mander during the Civil War in Russia. He was killed in the vicinity of Kiev. 

108 Abrahamowicz, Dzieje,” 15. 

104 Ibid., 15; cf. Sulimowicz, “Znaczenie,” 40-41. 

' According to Ms. Janina Eszwowicz, Leonowicz died of anaemia in 1940. Leono- 
wicz was her teacher in the pre-war religious school for Karaite children in Halicz 
(private communication, June 2003, Halicz). Of. Janina Eszwowicz, “Svetlaia pamiat’ 
o gazzane Galicha," KV 3 (61) (March 2001); Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 
229, no. 139. Some less reliable sources state that Leonowicz died in 1942 (*Pamięci 
tych, co odeszli,” MK s.n. 1 (1946): 141). 

106 His military destiny took him as far as Stalingrad. Only in 1944 was he transferred 
to the Polish army (see the article by his daughter: Anna Sulimowicz, “Znaczenie,” 42; 
cf. Alexander Dubiński, “Józef Sulimowicz," PO 4 (88) (1973): 365). 
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communities in Galicia (Halicz and Zatukiew) with as many as 300 
members.!” Surprisingly, they accorded them a status that was different 
from that of the “Rassejuden.”!® 

The Galician Nazi authorities undoubtedly followed the general line 
of benevolent treatment of the Karaites accepted earlier by the Reichss- 
telle für Sippenforschung (Reich Agency for Investigation of Families). The 
Nazis had begun seriously discussing the Karaite question in the late 
1930s, with the preparation of the regulations for enforcement of the 
Nuremberg laws. According to Teofil Szanfary, German officialdom 
started investigating the Karaite case in 1938-1939. At this time, while 
organizing an anti-Bolshevik detachment composed of former Russian 
officers, the Nazis came across a few Karaite officers with Hebrew 
names, such as Abraham, Isaiah, and Ezekiel."? Naturally, the first 
reaction of the Nazi officials was absolutely negative: for them it was 
simply unimaginable to employ people of obscure Jewish descent for 
such an important task. Nevertheless, already in October 1938 Hanns 
Kerrl, the Reichsminister für die kirchlichen Angelegenheiten (State Minister 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs), received a petition from French and German 
Karaite ćmigrćs requesting provision of a legal status different from 
that of the Rabbanite Jews.'!° In this petition, as well as in their later 
appeals to Nazi authorities, the Karaites presented themselves as Turkic- 
speaking people of mixed Turko-Mongol-Ugrian descent, who at some 
point had been converted to the Mosaic religion with an admixture 
of Muslim, Christian, and pagan traditions. They substantiated their 
claims with references to a few interwar publications (primarily, by such 
Karaite authors as S. Szapszał, A. Mardkowicz, and Sz. Firkowicz) and 
the results of anthropological studies by Corrado Gini and Alexander 
Baschmakoff as “conclusive” proofs of their non-Semitic origins." 


107 Le. twice as many as according to Polish statistics. 


108 Dieter Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944 (Munich, 
1996), 102 (with reference to the “unbetitelte Politikübersicht für den Distrikt Galizien,” 
ca. August 1941, kept in Derzhavnyi arkhw L'ows'koi oblasti R-35/ 13/109, fol. 5). For the 
history of the Holocaust in Galicia, see Friedrich Katzmann, Lösung der fudenfrage im 
Distrikt Galizien/ Rozwiązanie kwestii żydowskiej w Dystrykcie Galicja, ed. Andrzej Żbikowski 
(Warsaw, 2001). 

109 Teofil Szanfary, “Najmniejsza mniejszość narodowa,” W drodze 9 (1.09.1943) 
(courtesy of the late Mr Bogusław Firkowicz). 

110 Der Reichsminister für die kirchlichen Angelegenheiten to Serge von Duvan (14.10.1938, 
German) (MS LMAB F143, no. 1081, fol. 45). 

!! For a critique of the aforementioned publications and the Khazar theory of the 
Karaites’ origin, see above, $7.2 and 7.3. 
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Surprisingly, their rather naive argumentation produced the proper 
impression on the Nazi authorities. After examination of the Karaite 
claim and issuing the first provisional decision (22.12.1938), on 5 Janu- 
ary 1939, the Reichsstelle für Sippenforschung came to the conclusion that 
the Karaites should not be considered a part of the Jewish religious 
community. Nevertheless, it was decided that the racial classification 
of the Karaites should be decided not according to their belonging 
to a specific ethnic group, but according to the personal genealogy of 
each Karaite in question.!? This important addendum shows that in 
spite of the generally positive decision taken with regard to the Kara- 
ite case, the German authorities still had some doubts as to the racial 
composition of the Karaites. Furthermore, they were concerned about 
a possible Jewish admixture in their blood. This is why, in spite of 
the existence of the aforementioned “January edict,” which in a way 
recognized the Karaites’ non-Semitic status, Nazi authorities usually 
required from the local Karaite communities “confirmation” of their 
non-Jewish origins. 

In July 1939 (i.e. only half a year after the “January edict”!), the 
Berlin authorities started seriously doubting the reliability of the Karaite 
claims concerning their non-Semitic origins.!'? It seems that the ethnic 
origin of the Volhynian and Galician Karaites was the most doubt- 
ful for the German authorities. The Nazi specialists who expressed 
their opinion about the Tatar-Mongol-Khazar origins of the Crimean 
Karaites mentioned that the Karaites of Halicz and Luck were closely 
related to the Oriental and Sephardic Jews.''* Especially cautious 
was the attitude of German officials in Galicia, where the Nazis were 
inclined to analyse the origins of each Karaite family separately and 


112 See the photocopy of the document in MS LMAB F143, no. 1981, fol. 44. From 
1939 on, this document served the Nazi authorities as the basis for dealing with the 
Karaites in Eastern Europe. In passing, it is important to mention that the Karaites 
were not the only “suspicious” group of alleged Jewish origin which was spared by 
Reich authorities. Warren Green found six other documented cases of exemptions 
being granted to such groups. An estimated number of 70,000 such persons were 
theoretically exempted from extermination (Green, “Nazi Racial Policy,” 37, 43-44). 
Bryan Rigg, in his excellent study on German soldiers of mixed Jewish descent, 
found only two cases of exemptions being granted to “racially” non-Jewish groups 
practicing Judaism. Regrettably, he was not acquainted with Green’s publications; his 
understanding of the Karaite case also seems to be quite superficial (Bryan Mark Rigg, 
Hitlers jewish Soldiers. The Untold Story of Nazi Racial Laws and Men of Jewish Descent in 
the German Military (Kansas, 2002), 283). 

"3 MS LMAB E143, no. 394, fol. 5. 

114 "Trevisan Semi, “Image of the Karaites,” 85; eadem, “L’oscillation,” 387. 
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had no doubts that many of the local Karaites were intermarried with 
Jews. * Furthermore, one of the Nazi officers directly mentioned in his 
report that there were mixed marriages between Jews and Karaites in 
Luck and Halicz.''? 

This is why the Galician Karaites, in spite of the fact that, to my 
knowledge, none of them was killed by the Nazis, did not feel absolutely 
secure until the liberation of Galicia by the Soviet Army in 1944. Most 
of them had to prove to the local German authorities their Karaite 
origin and were obliged to sign documents certifying the absence of 
Jewish admixture in their genealogical tree. Thus, for example, in the 
summer of 1942 the Family Agency of the Generalgouvernement in Kraków 
sent a letter to Halicz requesting confirmation of the Karaite origin 
of Zarach Zarachowicz.'!’ It was only in December 1943 that Zara- 
chowicz’s personal papers, photos, and certificates (altogether twelve 
different documents!) were sent back to him. ‘These materials apparently 
satisfied the inquisitiveness of the German officials in Krakow, and his 
non-Semitic origins were not questioned again.'!® Some local Karaites 
were requested to sign a special certificate in three languages (German, 
Polish, and Ukrainian). It had to be signed by its bearer and attested 
that the individual was not a Jew in any meaning of this term. These 
certificates, most likely, were supposed to be signed by every member 
of the Halicz Karaite community.''? 

According to a few Galician Karaite authors, Corrado Gini's 
anthropological study, which “proved” the non-Semitic origins of the 
Karaites, was one of the main factors in saving them from Nazi perse- 
cutions." Nevertheless, it seems that the Karaite authors often exag- 
gerated the role of Corrado Gini’s work. In my opinion, it was just one 
of the numerous factors that saved the Karaites during the Holocaust. 


!5 Friedman, “Karaites,” 111, ft. 52. 

"6 Green, “Nazi Racial Policy,” 38; Friedman, “Karaites,” 107-109. Cf. a copy of a 
German report to the Gebietskommissar in Schaulen (16.09.1941, German) (MS LMAB 
F143, no. 1082, fol. 34). In spite of the fact that the Nazis could hardly have had 
any documentation from Galicia and Volhynia concerning mixed Karaite-Rabbanite 
marriages, the obvious Semitic features in the appearance of the local Karaites were 
too evident to exclude the possibility of such marriages. 

! Regierung des Generalgouvernements (Sippenstelle) an Herrn Zoruch Zoruchow- 
icz, Sekretar, Krakau, 10.6.1942 (the Yurchenko MSS, Z. Zarachowicz's collection). 

!5 Regierung des Generalgouvernements (Sippenstelle) an Herrn Zoruch Zorucho- 
wicz, Sekretär, Krakau, 8.12.1943 (ibid.). 

119 One such certificate was shown to me by a local Karaite in May, 2002. 

12 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 15; Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims'ka hromada,” 7. 
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This hypothesis is attested by the fact that in 1942-1943 the Nazi 
authorities in Poland, Lithuania, and the Crimea decided to undertake 
an additional examination of the Karaite case in spite of the existence 
of Gini’s study and the decision of 1939 (both excluded the Karaites 
from the ranks of the “Rassejuden”). In 1942 the Nazis undertook 
their own independent anthropological research on the Lithuanian 
Tatars and Karaites. A German scholar, whose name is not mentioned 
by the sources, was sent to do anthropological research in Halicz. 
Surprisingly, he had anti-Nazi convictions, and therefore composed 
a report on their racial structure favourable to the Karaites."' A few 
other scholars were asked for their opinions by the German authori- 
ties in other Nazi-occupied territories. In order to rescue the Karaites 
from annihilation in concentration camps, all of them testified to the 
Karaites’ Turkic origin. ** 

Finally, in order to secure an absolutely objective answer to their 
question regarding the ethnic origins of the Karaites, the Nazis ordered 
several of the most important Jewish historians to compose historical 
memoranda concerning the Karaites. Professor Majer Balaban and 
Dr. Ignacy Schiper (Schipper) were asked to prepare two separate 
essays of this kind in the Warsaw ghetto; Zelig Hirsz Kalmanowicz 
was assigned a similar task in Wilno (Lithuania); Philip Friedman, Dr. 
Leib Landau, and Dr. Yaakov Schall were employed for this purpose 
in the Lwów ghetto in Galicia." A similar scenario was played out 
by the Nazis in Halicz, where the Gestapo asked the local Ashkenazic 
rabbi about the ethnic origins of the Karaites.'** Here one can clearly 
see the acumen of the Nazi authorities: being aware of the antagonism 
between the Karaites and Rabbanites, they probably expected that at 
least one of the Karaites’ ideological opponents would testify to their 


?! Furthermore, he made good friends with the Halicz Karaites and even helped 
one of them, Zacharjasz Nowachowicz, to rescue some of his valuable possessions 
(Edward Tryjarski, “Coming to the Rescue of the Karaites during the Second World 
War,” RO 56:2 (2004): 107-108). 

'22 Tn the Crimea, where the Nazis managed to exterminate most of the local Jews by 
Dec. 1941, they asked a Russian scholar, A.I. Polkanov, for his views on the ethnogenesis 
of the Karaites (Yu. A. Polkanov, foreword to A.I. Polkanov, Krymskie karaimy (n.p., n.d. 
[Simferopol, 1990s]), 4—5). In Kraków, they posed the same question to the famous 
Polish Turkologist Tadeusz Kowalski (Tryjarski, “Coming to the Rescue," 107). 

75 Friedman, “The Karaites," 97-123; Shemu'el Spector, *Ha-Oara'im be-Eiropah 
she-be-shlitat ha-nasim be-roi mismakhim germaniim," Peamim 29 (1986): 90-108. 

12 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 15. Unfortunately, Abrahamowicz did not mention 
the name of this Rabbi. 
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Jewish origin. All of the aforementioned scholars, however, apparently 
understood the sinister implication of this “scholarly” enquiry. This is 
why, in their wish to save the Karaites from the fate of other Jews, the 
scholars unanimously expressed the opinion that the Karaites were not 
of Jewish extraction. Friedman, who himself observed the composition 
of one such paper, mentioned that it was prepared very carefully, with 
emphasis on the controversial nature of the Karaites’ ethnic history and 
the existence of the well-argued Khazar theory of the Karaites’ origin.'”° 
The answers by the Jewish scholars to the Nazis’ enquiry certainly 
played an important role in rescuing the Karaites. 

The Karaites, in turn, frequently helped the Jews to escape the 
hands of Nazi executioners. In Halicz, for example, the local Karaite 
lawyer, Zacharjasz Nowachowicz, sheltered his Rabbanite colleague, 
Doctor Joczes in the attic of his house. Unfortunately, Doctor Joczes 
was soon caught by the Nazis—and Nowachowicz himself managed to 
avoid the death penalty for sheltering a Jew only through a substantial 
bribe.! Furthermore, in Halicz there were two other cases where the 
local Karaites sheltered their Jewish neighbours." Even these examples 
are sufficient to disprove the aforementioned claims that the Karaites 
“were loyal servants of the Nazis." '?? 

In addition, many Rabbanite Jews saved their lives by producing 
false certificates attesting to their Karaite origin. In this way Mordecai 
Tenenbaum (1916-1943) and members of his resistance group saved a 
number of Jews by forging papers that certified their Karaite or Tatar 
origins.” It is impossible to estimate how many Jews managed to save 


75 Friedman, “Karaites,” 110-111. The destiny of the Jewish scholars questioned by 
the Nazis was different from the fate of the Karaites whose lives they tried to save with 
their academic reports: only one of them, Philip Friedman, survived the Holocaust. 

126 Before the war, the two colleagues had their offices in the same building (Abra- 
hamowicz, “Dzieje,” 16). 

127 Ibid. Printed, archival, and oral sources attest that there were many other cases 
where the Karaites accorded help to the Jews elsewhere in Eastern Europe. It is known 
that in the Crimea, however, some Karaites joined the ranks of the Wehrmacht and wore 
Nazi uniforms (Green, “Fate,” 174; idem, “Nazi Racial Policy,” 40). This problem, often 
misused by the Karaites and their opponents alike, needs further elucidation. 

73 Ross, Acts of Faith, 135. 

129 Green, “Nazi Racial Policy,” 41. Roman Freund published one such forged 
“Karaite” document, which saved the life of “Frau Frieda Malsky-Tolstow, geb. 
Rieklmann," whose name shows her Ashkenazic origins (Freund, Karattes, 130). Cf. 
this forged certificate compared with a real Karaite certificate from Wilno (Vilnius) 
published in Rannalla päärynäpuu: Liettuan karatimien runoutta, ed. Keijo Hopeavuori, Tapani 
Harviainen, Kai Nieminen (Helsinki, 1998). 
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their lives thanks to forged Karaite certificates, but we may suppose 
that there were a few thousand cases of this kind. It is known that at 
least one Galician Jew, the historian Żanna Kormanowa of Lwów, 
saved her life thanks to such a false Karaite certificate." 

In general it seems that the Halicz Karaites did not suffer from the 
Nazi regime more than their Polish and Ukrainian neighbours. Because 
of the fact that they were recognized as non-Jews, most Halicz Karaites 
were allowed to continue the same activities as before the German occu- 
pation. This is the reason that after the war some of them were accused 
of collaboration with the Nazis.'*! The Karaites were even allowed to 
perform some traditional religious ceremonies. ‘Thus, in August 1942 
the Galician Karaites celebrated the marriage of one of the members 
of their community. ** On the other hand, some of them, for example 
the future Orientalist scholar Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, were taken to 
Germany for forced labour. * In spite of the fact that the Nazis usually 
demolished such Jewish monuments as synagogues and cemeteries, ** 
neither the Karaite cemetery, nor the local Karaite synagogue was 
destroyed. Nevertheless, the cemetery still suffered considerably from 
the German artillery station located on its eastern side.'” 

In autumn 1944 Galicia was liberated by the Soviet Army. Three 
young Karaites from Halicz, Michat Abrahamowicz, the brother of 
Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, and two Leonowicz brothers were recruited 
to the Soviet Army in 1944 and were killed during the last stage of the 
war.'*° With the end of the war in this region began a new, Soviet, era 
in the history of Galicia. 


30 Abrahamowicz, Dzieje,” 16. 

13! E.g. a Karaite train driver, who was accused of collaboration with the Nazis 
because of the fact that some German trains carried military equipment (ibid.). 

132 See the marriage contract between Mordecai-Shalom b. Yeshua Mordkowicz and 
Esther bat Joseph, Halicz, 6.08.1942, Hebrew (the Yurchenko MSS, Z. Zarachowicz's 
collection). 

755 He was taken as far as Lower Silesia (Aleksander Dubiński, “Zygmunt Abraha- 
mowicz (1923-1990),” Folia Orientalia 30 (1994): 227—229). 

134 E.g, they entirely obliterated one of the Rabbanite cemeteries of Halicz, which 
was located next to that of the Karaites. 

75 Yurchenko, Yurchenko, “Doslidzhennia,” 47. 

79 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 16. According to an oral testimony by my grandfather, 
Mikhail Fomin, in 1944-1945, when the Soviet Army started suffering from a shortage 
of human resources, many youngsters lacking any military training were recruited. 
According to his estimate, seven to eight out of ten such new recruits were usually 
killed during the very first encounter with the enemy (Simferopol’, May 1994). 
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THE GALICIAN KARAITES AFTER 1945 


8.1. Decline of the Galician Community after the Second World War 


The face of Eastern Europe, and of Galicia as well, was completely 
changed as a result of the war, the ruin of pre-war life, the massacre 
of the local Slavic and Jewish population, and the new demarcation 
of state borders. In 1945 the city of Przemyśl with its surroundings, 
along with the western part and a small section of north-western Galicia 
were given back to Poland, whereas the rest of the Polish Kresy (Wilno 
region, Volhynia, and Galicia) were annexed by the Soviet Union. 
Galicia became a region in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
This territory embraced the L’viv (Lwów), Stanislav (Stanisławów; from 
1962—Ivano-Frankivs’k), and Tarnopol regions (oblast). Centuries-long 
inter-ethnic relations that were established in this region also underwent 
a transformation. The Jewish population, which had inhabited this land 
since the Middle Ages, was entirely annihilated by the Nazi Endlösung 
of the “Jewish question.” The majority of the Galician-Volhynian Poles 
emigrated to Poland after 1945. The Poles who decided to stay in 
Soviet Ukraine became gradually Ukrainized, whereas the Ukrainians 
who remained in Poland were Polonized. Thus, the Polish-Ukrainian/ 
Ruthenian-Jewish triangle, which had existed in Galicia-Volhynia for 
about six hundred years, was no more. 

In addition to human losses, general devastation, and the disastrous 
economic situation, the psychological and moral climate of the region 
also changed irrevocably from that of the pre-war period. For many 
Jews who survived the Shoah, the Holocaust became a traumatic 
experience that forced them to abandon their religious and cultural 
traditions.’ Ukrainian-Polish relations became much worse because of 


' After the Holocaust, many Jews had a much more sceptical attitude to religion 
than before. It was mostly traditionally-raised families and religiously-educated people 
who preserved their faith in its original form (Sebastjan Rejak, “Jews in Contemporary 
Poland: Their Attitude towards Assimilation, Religion, and the Holocaust,” Dialogue 
and Unwersalism 11:5-6 (2001): 71-84). 
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the emergence of the militant Ukrainian nationalism of Stepan Bandera 
(1909-1959). The so-called “Banderovtsy,” followers of this separatist 
leader, killed thousands of Polish, Jewish, and Russian civilians during 
and after the war. Only the firm establishment of the Soviet regime in 
Galicia and Volhynia suppressed all manifestations of nationalist and 
religious sentiments in these regions. 

After the war, the number of Karaites in Eastern Europe considerably 
decreased: some left with the retreating German army in 1944, some 
died during the war, some perished in concentration camps.” Further- 
more, even though there was no organized massacre of Karaites, in 
the whole of the Soviet Union (Ukraine: Kiev, Khar'kov; the Crimea: 
Eupatoria, Theodosia; Russia: Krasnodar, Novorossiisk; Lithuania: 
Poswol), according to my estimates, around 470 Karaites were killed by 
the Nazis in spite of all the directives from Berlin to spare their lives.’ 
Altogether, out of approximately twelve thousand Karaites living in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe before the war, perhaps as few as six to seven 
thousand survived.* The East European Karaite community emerged 
from the war largely demoralized, especially in the Crimea, where some 
Karaites, together with their Tatar neighbours, had joined the ranks of 
the Wehrmacht. During the war, the Karaites were constantly forced to 
testify to Nazi officialdom regarding their non-association with Jewish 
civilisation and their non-adherence to the Jewish religion. Perhaps it 
is only in this period of Karaite history that the words “Judaism” and 
“Jewishness” became synonymous with mortal danger. This is why 
the post-war period became a time of firm establishment of a ‘Turkic 
identity among the East European Karaites. 


? Memorial stones of the Warsaw Karaite cemetery contain information about two 
Polish Karaites, Genowera and Jan Pilecki, who were taken to Auschwitz (as seen by 
M. Kizilov in March, 2001). Another Karaite, Isaiah Pilecki, was taken to Auschwitz as 
early as 1939 and died there ca. 1945; Lidia Szole-Karakasz was killed by the Germans 
on a street in Warsaw in 1943; Moses Nowicki died in Germany, where he had been 
taken for forced labour (“Pamięci tych, co odeszli,” 139-141). These are only a few 
examples of the Karaites’ sufferings from the Nazis during the war. 

3 The reasons for murdering the Karaites were various: denunciations by neighbours; 
lack of knowledge on the part of the Nazis about the differences between Karaites and 
Rabbanites; their Mosaic religion. Many Karaites were simply killed as Soviet citizens 
during the massacres of Soviet civilians organised by the Nazis without consideration 
of ethnic origin. 

* In 1959 there were 5,727 Karaites living in the Soviet Union (mostly in the Crimea; 
423 in Lithuania), and perhaps 400—500 in Poland. 
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During World War II, from 1939 to 1945, the Halicz Karaite com- 
munity lost most of its intellectual leaders. As has been mentioned, the 
hazzan Mordecai Leonowicz died in 1940, whereas Ezua Leonowicz, 
the administrative head of the community, was sent to Siberia. Samuel 
Eszwowicz, the new head of the community, also died during the war.’ 
In 1946 Isaac Abrahamowicz, the former hazzan and one of the most 
educated members of the community, passed away.° Two promising 
young Karaites, future Orientalist scholars, Zygmunt Abrahamowicz 
(1923-1991) and Józef Sulimowicz (1913-1973), left Halicz after the 
end of the war.” Nowach Szulimowicz, another intellectual leader 
of the interwar Halicz community, severed all ties with the Karaites 


after 1945.* The catalogue of the cemetery contains the names of eight 
Karaites who died between 1939 and 1945.” 

As a consequence of the annexation of some Nazi-occupied territories 
by the Soviet Union (Eastern Poland and Lithuania), most of the Kara- 
ites again became citizens of the same country, this time—the Soviet 
Union. Many of them, however, as former Polish citizens, decided to 
leave the regions which were annexed by the Soviet Union and move 
to Poland. The Soviet authorities allowed the Karaites of the former 
Eastern Polish territories (Volhynia and Galicia) to emigrate to Poland 
on the basis of their earlier Polish citizenship.'° Especially notable was 
the emigration from Luck, where only a few Karaites remained after 


5 “Pamieci tych, co odeszli,” 141. 

5 His grave is, surprisingly, one of the most modest tombstones in the cemetery. It 
was erected there, according to some reports, only in the 1960s, i.e. a few years after 
his death. Its inscription is in Karaim, in Ukrainian transliteration in Cyrillic characters: 
“AOparamosuy I3ak. 27.XI.1868p 21.X1I.1946. Yumak j53auuga" (as recorded by 
M. Kizilov in May, 2002). 

7 On Sulimowicz's manuscript collection, see Aleksander Dubiński, “Karaimskie 
rukopisi iz kollektsii Yu. Sulimovicha v Varshave,” in Tiurkskoe yazykoznanie: Mate- 
rialy III Vsesoiuznoi tturkologicheskot konferenci (Tashkent, 1985), 20-24. For his letters to 
S. Szapszał, 1944-1961 (Polish), see LMAB F 143, no. 611. 

8 Sulimowicz, “Znaczenie Halickich Karaimów,” 42. 

? See Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke kladovyshche, 218-233. 

10 In 1945, according to an agreement between Poland and the USSR, the Polish and 
Jewish populations of the former Polish territory were allowed to emigrate to Poland. 
Not being either Jews or Poles, the Karaites were not included in the agreement at 
all. Most of the Galician and Volhynian Karaites, however, were able to hide their 
Karaite identity and emigrate with Polish passports, pretending to be Poles. On the 
other hand, the Soviet administration did not grant official permission to emigrate to 
Poland to the Karaite inhabitants of Lithuania (Szymon Pilecki, “Karaimi w Polsce 
po 19455" m Karaimi. III Pieniężnieńskie spotkania z religiami (Materiały z sessi naukowej), 
ed. Alexander Dubiński (Pieniężno, 1987), 41). 
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the end of the war." The Halicz community felt perhaps a bit more 
attached to its traditional home. Nevertheless, in the 1940s and 1950s, 
altogether 45 Karaites left Halicz, most of them for Poland (24 persons) 
and Lithuania (11 persons). In order to obtain permission to emigrate, 
the Karaites had to prove their Polish origins and the presence of rela- 
tives in Poland to the Ministry of Recovered Territories (Ministerstwo 
Ziem Odzyskanych). 

From 1945 to 1947, Karaite emigrants from Volhynia-Galicia, and 
those who had managed to leave Lithuania unofficially, organized 
several new communities in Silesia (Wroclaw, Opole), Warsaw, and 
Trójmiasto (Gdańsk, Gdynia, Sopot). They were also joined by scattered 
groups of Karaites who had lived in central Poland before the war. 
Several Halicz Karaites settled in the town of Opole, in the vicinity of 
Wrocław (Breslau). Thus, the Karaite population of the former Polish 
territories was now divided between Poland itself and the Lithuanian 
(Troki, Wilno, Poniewiez) and Ukrainian (Luck, Halicz) Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

After the end of the war, relations between the local Karaites and 
those Rabbanites who had managed to survive the Shoah apparently 
became even friendlier than before 1939-1945. It is known that at 
least 37 Karaite families from Poland (most of them, apparently, from 
Luck and Halicz) emigrated to Israel in 1950.'* More details on post- 
war Karaite-Rabbanite contacts may be found in the manuscript 
version of an article by Zygmunt Abrahamowicz. Unfortunately, the 
present-day East European Karaite community is concealing these 
Rabbanite-Karaite relations—and at the request of Abrahamowicz’s 
relatives, his article was posthumously published without the highly 
important passage on contacts between the Galician Ashkenazim and 
the Karaites after the war.” 


! Anna Dubińska, “Garść danych o Karaimach z Łucka,” Awazymyz 2 (3) (1999): 
9-11. 

' The Yurchenko MSS have preserved a copy of one such certificate, which granted 
the family of Zofja Eszwowicz permission to join her brother, Szymon Nowicki, who 
lived in Opole in Poland (Udostoverenie/ Zaświadczenie given to Zofja Eszwowicz, her 
husband, Samuel Eszwowicz, and their son, Gabriel Eszwowicz, by the Ministry of 
Recovered Territories; Polish/Russian, Warsaw, 17 Feb. 1948). 

13 See the letter of Ignacy Eszwowicz to Helena Eszwowicz written in the 1960s 
(Polish; the Yurchenko MSS). 

14 American Hebrew 160:14 (28.06.1950): 7. 

P See Stefan Gasiorowski’s foreword to Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 4. Nevertheless, 
Abrahamowicz himself clearly wanted to see this passage published. 
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Relations between the Galician Karaites and the local Ukrainian 
population were highly complicated, both during the war and after it. 
'The Polish-oriented Karaites, and their Jewish religion, certainly were 
not particularly favoured by the Ukrainian nationalists, with their anti- 
Semitic and anti-Polish agenda. Karaite emigration from Łuck and 
Halicz to Warsaw had already begun during the Nazi occupation due 
to fear of the Ukrainian nationalists.'^ We lack data concerning Halicz, 
but in Luck Ukrainian SS members murdered at least two Karaites 
as early as 1942." Apart from the danger of physical annihilation, the 
Karaites were often subjected to everyday hostility. According to an 
oral report, during World War II one of the local Ukrainians blocked 
the road and did not let the Karaites carry out a burial in the cemetery. 
Surprisingly, this conflict was settled by the German authorities, who 
allowed the Karaites to perform the ritual.'? 

In spite of this Karaite- Ukrainian animosity, two Halicz Karaites, 
Anna-Amelia Leonowicz (1925-1949) and her mother, Helena (Ruhama/ 
Ruhamah) Leonowicz (1890-1967), paradoxically, became members 
of the radical organisation of Ukrainian nationalists, Orhanyzatsua 
Ukrains kykh Natsionalistiv (OUN). The mother, Helena-Ruhama, left 
her house at the disposal of OUN members, who used it as a hiding 
place. In 1948, after a fight with Soviet militia in her house, Helena- 
Ruhama was arrested and sentenced to 25 years of imprisonment. 


'© Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 7; Pilecki, “Karaimi w Polsce,” 42. 


U These were Selim (Shalom?) Rudkowski and Jozef Gołub (Pilecki, “Karaimi w 
Polsce,” 42; “Pamieci tych, co odeszli,” 140; Bogusław Firkowicz, “Ogniska karaimskie 
po latach,” RM 4:3 (1995): 88). 

'8 Ptivate communication, Halicz, May 2002. 

' The OUN was founded in 1929 and took Mussolini’s fascist state as their example. 
Its main thesis was “Ukraine for the Ukrainians.” While the Poles and Communists 
were considered the main enemies of the OUN, its members also actively took part in 
mass murders of Jews in 1941. During the war the SS battalions Nachtigall, Roland, 
division SS Halychyna and some other military units formed from ethnic Ukrainians 
participated in military activity against the Soviet Army and killed thousands of Pol- 
ish, Russian, Jewish, and Gypsy civilians in Galicia. After the war the OUN continued 
fighting against the Soviet Army and killing civilians. Its last units were exterminated 
only at the beginning of the 1950s (for details see John-Paul Himka, “Ukrainian Col- 
laboration in the Extermination of the Jews during World War II,” in The Fate of the 
European Jews, 1939-1945: Continuity or Contingency, ed. Jonathan Frankel (New York- 
Oxford, 1997), 170-189; Basil Dmytryshyn, “The Nazis and the SS Volunteer Division 
‘Galicia’,” American Slavic and East European Review 15:1 (1956): 1-10). Surprisingly, 
not only the Karaites, but also some Rabbanite Jews joined radical organizations of 
Ukrainian nationalists during the war (Taras Hunczak, “Problems of Historiography: 
History and Its Sources,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 25:1/2 (2001): 136). 
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However, in 1954, only six years later, she was released and returned 
to Załukiew, where she lived until the end of her days. In 1949, nine 
months after the arrest of her mother, Anna-Amelia (known among 
the nationalists by the nickname “Galia”), while being surrounded by 
Soviet forces, locked herself in a church and committed suicide together 
with another member of the organization." According to oral reports 
by the local Karaites, however, the Leonowicz women collaborated 
with the Ukrainian nationalists not of their own free will, but under 
compulsion, while being threatened by the latter.?! 


* CK * 


Those Halicz Karaites who decided to stay in their native town, the 
place where their ancestors had lived for so many years, again changed 
their citizenship and became citizens of Soviet Ukraine. From the 1940s 
to the 1950s, the community dwindled to ca. 40—50 souls because of 
emigration and natural decrease. Only five Karaites were born in Halicz 
during the whole of the post-war period from 1946 to 2002, and only 
two marriages were celebrated. At the same time, 17 Karaites died and 
many more emigrated from Halicz.” 

The Soviet regime did not welcome either the Karaites’ religion or 
the study of their language. According to Janina Eszwowicz, young 
Karaites were officially forbidden to enter the local kenesa because 
they were pioneers and Komsomol members. Nevertheless, they often 
attended closed religious ceremonies which took place in private homes.” 
Furthermore, many Karaites were considered quite suspicious because 
of their religiosity and pro-Polish sentiments. Thus, for example, 
Zachariasz Nowachowicz, known as an ardent Polish patriot, was not 
allowed to continue his legal practice.** Soon after the end of the war 
he, together with several other Halicz Karaites, moved to Poland and 


? According to Petro Zin’kovs’kyi, there will soon be a memorial on the site of this 
event (Petro Zin'kovs'kyi, “Uchast’ halyts'kykh karaimiv u vyzvol'nykh zmahanniakh 
40-ykh rokiv XX st.,” in Karaimy Halycha, 140-141). Anna-Amelia Leonowicz (1925— 
1949, a teacher in Halicz in the 1940s) seems to be identical with Amalja Leonowicz, 
a student of Hebrew and Karaim, who recited a poem by Elijah Kazas during the 
latter’s centenary celebration in Halicz in 1934 (“Dzymatynda Halicnin,” 25). 

*! Ivan Yurchenko (May, 2005). According to Ivan Yurchenko, her father (was it 
Ezua Leonowicz?) was sent to Siberia by the Soviets. 

? Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 8. 

5 Janina Eszwowicz, private communication (Halicz, June, 2003). 

?' According to Zygmunt Abrahamowicz, this was because of his pro-Polish senti- 
ments (Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 16). 
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settled in Chrzanów.” Zarach Zarachowicz, who played an active role 
in the spiritual life of the community until his death in 1952, officially 
worked as an accountant after the Soviet annexation of Halicz. 

In general, the post-war dejudaization tendencies, which were so 
strong in most other East European Karaite communities, were much 
less evident among the Halicz Karaites. Some Karaite elders preserved 
their Judeo-Karaite identity even after the war. Thus, for example, in 
the 1950s one of the local Karaites called his people “the true Israelites” 
( pravil’ny Izraelitiane).>$ Zarach Zarachowicz normally began every letter 
to Szapszal with Hebrew quotations from the Bible.” Furthermore, in 
spite of the loss of their spiritual and administrative leaders, the Kara- 
ites continued practising their religion after the war as well. In order 
to follow the Karaite religious calendar, they compiled hand-written 
pocket calendars, which were composed in the Hebrew language and 
contained traditional Hebrew terms.” From 1940 to 1960 the duties of 
the hazzan were fulfilled by the shammash Moses (Mosze) ben Shalom 
Szulimowicz (1882-1974). In his letters to Szapszał, he calls himself in 
Karaim men oł szammasz kahalyndan halicnyn juwuzrak jumuscunuz (I, the 
shammash of the Halicz community, your lowest servant). It seems 
that Szapszał, as the former spiritual head of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Karaites, continued sending financial support to Szulimowicz for 
fulfilling his religious duties even after the war.*° Moses Szulimowicz 
and Zarach Zarachowicz continued teaching Hebrew and religion to 
Karaite children after the war.?! Thus, even in Soviet times the local 
Karaites were able to receive some religious education. 


3 Edward Tryjarski, “Restoration of Oriental Studies in Poland after the World 
War II as Reflected in Five Letters by Tadeusz Kowalski," Studia Turcologica Cracoviensia 
5 (1998): 273-274. 

26 A handwritten marginal note in broken Russian in Alexei Yugov, Svetonostsy. Epopeya 
(Moscow, 1946), 148 (this book was given by Boris Kokenay as a present to Zarach 
Zarachowicz and is currently kept among the Yurchenko MSS). This short note was 
left, most likely, by a relative of Zarach Zarachowicz. 

7 MS LMAB E143, nos. 723, 724. 

?* See the calendar for 1944/1945 and “Luah roshei hodashim (1949-1950)” (the 
Yurchenko MSS; cf. Illustrations, fig. 8.4). 

? Moses Szulimowicz to Seraja Szapszal (no date) (MS LMAB E143, no. 652). 
'The archives have preserved a few other letters of Szulimowicz to Szapszal written 
from 1950 to 1955 in Polish, Ukrainized Russian, Hebrew, and Karaim (MS LMAB, 
E143, no. 652). 

?' In 1948 he was going to send Szulimowicz 200 roubles (S. Szapszal to Z. Zara- 
chowicz, Wilno/ Vilnius, 8 Oct. 1948, Russian; the Yurchenko MSS). 

9! Z. Zarachowicz to S. Szapszał, Halicz, 22 June 1947, Russian (MS LMAB F143, 
no. 724, fol. lv). 
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In the 1940s the community made some insignificant repairs to the 
synagogue. In a letter to Szapszał in 1948 Zarachowicz mentioned that 
most members of the community attended services in the kenesa. He 
characterized the whole state of community afłairs with the sorrowful 
quotation from the prophet Haggai: “Ye have sown much, and bring 
in little; ye eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled 
with drink; ye clothe you, but there is none warm.” He stated that 
“the Almighty who saved us from the atrocities of the war will con- 
tinue protecting His people and take care [of the Karaites] with divine 
providence."? Unfortunately, in 1952, persecuted by the Soviet gov- 
ernment because of his “connection to religious matters,” Zarachowicz 
decided “to find asylum in the waters of the Dniester."?* His death was 
another heavy blow to the shrinking and stagnant community. 

After the war, because of the decline of the Halicz community and 
the lack of control on the part of Soviet officials, the local Ukrainians 
started vandalizing the Karaite cemeteries in Zalukiew and Kukizów. 
As a consequence, many valuable tombstones were taken as building 
materials. The constant collecting of clay seriously damaged the eastern 
part of the Halicz cemetery.” The cemetery in Kukizów was entirely 
obliterated in the 1960s by one of the local tractor drivers, who tore 
down the tombstones and moved them aside.” 

The Halicz Karaite synagogue was functioning until 1960, when it 
was finally closed by the Soviet administration. Thus, the only Karaite 
synagogue (kenesa) which remained open after 1960 (and throughout the 
whole Soviet period) was that in Troki (Lithuania). In 1960 the Troki 
hazzan, Szemaja Firkowicz," visited Halicz and tried to prevent the 
closure of the local kenesa, but to no avail. Fortunately, in 1960, several 
days before the planned appropriation of the building by the Soviets, 
a member of the local administration warned the community about 


? Haggai 1:6 (Zarachowicz quoted it in the Hebrew original). 

33 Z. Zarachowicz to S. Szapszał, Halicz, 8.07.1948, Russian (MS LMAB F143, 
no. 723, fol. lv). 

31 Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,”16. One may notice that the time of Zarachowicz's 
death overlaps with the end of the Stalinist period, which was characterized by an 
explosion of anti-Semitic persecutions and sentiments, culminating in the famous trial 
of “poisoner-doctors.” 

3 Yurchenko, Yurchenko, “Doslidzhennia,” 47. 

3 Oral communication received by me from a local resident during my field trip to 
Kukizów in May 2002. The informant also added that other inhabitants of Kukizów 
had strongly disapproved of this action. 

? After the war, a.k.a. Szymon/Semion Adol'fovich Firkowicz. 
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the forthcoming “abomination of desolation.” Moreover, the Karaites 
also received secret permission to go inside the building and take every- 
thing they needed. Smaller things were removed without any special 
problems (prayer books, ‘Torah scrolls, two crystal chandeliers, electric 
lamp-brackets,** etc.). The rescue of the massive and heavy wooden 
Torah closet was much more difficult. Nevertheless, in an atmosphere 
of utter secrecy, early in the morning, it was transported to the house 
of Sabina Zajączkowska at 60 Osmomysla Street.? Soon afterwards 
the synagogue was closed. From 1960 to 1985, the synagogue building 
was used as a warehouse and maintenance shop. 

In the post-war period, in spite of all the efforts by Karaite intel- 
lectuals, knowledge of religious traditions and of the Hebrew and 
Karaim languages rapidly deteriorated—in Halicz, as well as in all 
other East European Karaite communities. In the 1950s and 1960s, 
most Halicz Karaites who possessed a native command of Karaim and 
Polish switched to Russian and, especially, to Ukrainian as the main 
languages of everyday communication. Karaim was used primarily 
within the family circle. Nevertheless, some Karaite elders continued 
using Hebrew and Karaim even in the 1970s. In April 2005 I discovered 
a few copybooks with Karaim prayers written in Hebrew characters. 
They were most likely written in the 1970s by Moses Szulimowicz, the 
last shammash of the Halicz community.“ Samuel Ickowicz, one of the 
Galician emigrants to Poland, was perhaps the last to compose poetry in 
the Galician-Volhynian dialect of Karaim (he used the Latin script for 
this purpose).*' A short while before his death, Zygmunt Abrahamowicz 
translated into Galician- Volhynian Karaim “Zapovit” (“Testament”), 
the most important poem by the Ukrainian poet Taras Shevchenko, a 
symbol of present-day independent Ukraine." In the 1980s, linguists 
interested in the Karaite pronunciation of Hebrew in Eastern Europe 


38 These lamp-brackets were later donated to the Wilno kenese, which was re-opened 
in the 1990s. 

39 The whole story is narrated in detail by the present Eupatoria hazzan, Viktor 
(David) Zakharievich Tiriyaki, in his “Sokhranenie religioznykh traditsii karaimov 
Galicha na rubezhe XX-XXI wy.,” in Karaimy Halycha, 76-83; idem, “Poezdka v 
Galich,” AV 16 (1995). 

* The Yurchenko MSS, collection of Janina Eszwowicz. 

*' Samuel Ickowicz, “Zacharia” (ibid.). 

? Published in Zapovit” movami narodiv svitu (Kyiv, 1989), 63. Some sources state that 
he also translated another poem by Shevchenko, “Hamalia” (Eszwowicz, Yurchenko, 
Yurchenko, “Halyts’ki karaimy”). 
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recorded Zygmunt Abrahamowicz's reading of Hebrew texts.* The late 
Ms Janina Eszwowicz (1930—2003) used Karaim (in Latin characters) 
for correspondence until the end of her days.“ 

The study of the Galician dialect of the Karaim language, which was 
begun by Russian and Austrian Orientalists at the end of the nineteenth 
century, was continued in the post-war period as well. In the 1950s and 
1960s, Halicz was visited by the academician Kenesbay Musaev and 
the Karaite amateur linguist from Odessa, Ilya (Elijah) Neiman, who 
collected linguistic materials for a Karaim-Russian dictionary.* Boris 
Kokenay, another important collector of Karaite manuscripts and an 
expert in Karaim linguistics, visited Halicz in 1958.*° 

Despite their small numbers, in the post-war period the Galician 
Karaites attracted the interest of many Soviet poets and writers. One of 
them, Alexei Yugov, devoted a few passages to the story of the Karaite 
settlement in Galicia in his novel about Prince Daniel and his times." 
This book was enthusiastically read by the Galician and other East 
European Karaites. Stepan Pushyk, the Ukrainian writer and journal- 
ist, and ardent champion of Ukrainian independence, made the local 
Karaites the focus of his novels, essays, and poems. He also trans- 
lated into Ukrainian several poems by Zachariah Abrahamowicz, the 
Karaite poet from Galicia.” Petro Hets’, a Ukrainian poet, composed 
a verse dedicated to the Halicz Karaite Samuel Eszwowicz. This poem 


5 At the present time, this and other Karaitica recordings are available in the Tape 
Archives of the Institute of Jewish Studies of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
(The Language Traditions Project) (Tapani Harviainen, “Three Hebrew Primers, the 
Pronunciation of Hebrew among the Karaims in the Crimea, and Shewa,” in Built 
on Solid Rock. Studies in Honour of Professor Ebbe Egede Knudsen, ed. Elie Wardini (Oslo, 
1997), 109, ft. 30). 

* Cf her speech in Karaim (Cyrillic script in Ukrainian orthography) in Karaimy 
Halycha (Appendix), 204. 

5 Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims'ka hromada,” 9. Neiman’s materials, unfortunately, 
have never been published. Musaev, though, authored several very valuable language 
studies (esp. Musaev, Grammatika) and was one of the main contributors to ARPS. 

* MS LMAB F143, no. 375, fol. 232v. 

47 Yugov, Svetonostsy, 148. 

5 Stepan Pushyk, “Pid krylom Halycha,” Prykarpats’ka Pravda (4 Jan. 1969); idem, 
“Zolotyi tik,” in Stepan Pushyk, Ahmarolom (Kiev, 1998), 24; idem, Halyts’ka brama (Uzh- 
horod, 1989), 117-124; idem, “Karaimshchyzna,” Rıdna Zemlia 29 (1995). 

9 Z. Abrahamowicz, “Ya—karaim,” transl. S. Pushyk, Dnistrova Hoylia 11 (124) (12 
Mar. 1998). Cf. Stepan Pushyk, “Holos halyts koho karaima,” Prapor peremohy (13 Jan. 
1970); idem, “Holos halyts koho karaima,” Zhovten’ 5 (1972): 10. 
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described the world-views of the local Karaites and the history of their 
settlement in Galicia and Volhynia.^? 

In the 1970s, after the closure of the synagogue, the spiritual life of 
the community was largely stagnant. As far as I could ascertain from 
my social interaction with members of the community, in the 1960s 
to 1980s the local Karaites, with some reservation, accepted Szapszał's 
theories and indeed considered the Khazars their historical ancestors. 
Nevertheless, unlike the Crimean and Lithuanian Karaites, they never 
rejected the fact that the Jews had also played a considerable role in 
the Karaites’ ethnogenesis. Furthermore, in contrast to the Crimeans, 
who adopted Szapszał' s concept of the mixed “ecumenical” character 
of Karaite religious tradition, the Galicians never accepted Szapszal’s 
view with regard to the recognition of the prophetic nature of Jesus 
and Mohammed (Muhammad). Especially indignant was the reaction 
of the remnants of the Galician community to the news about the 
“restoration” of the pseudo-Karaite cult of the so-called “sacred oaks” 
in the Crimea.”! 

In 1985, at the very beginning of the Gorbachev era, the local Soviet 
administration decided to destroy the Karaite synagogue.” In spite 
of its evident historical and architectural value, the Soviet authorities 
decided to build in its place the town’s first nine-storey structure. In 
1985 the building of the synagogue/kenesa was destroyed. This was the 
last—and the only—Karaite synagogue that remained in Galicia and 
Volhynia during the Soviet period.” By that time, the young Karaites 
had left the town and only eleven elderly Karaites, all of them born 
before the Second World War (some even before the First World War), 


remained in Halicz.’* 


°° Petro Hets’, “Monolog luts’koho karaima (S. Eszwowiczu)” (Luck, 13 June 1973, 
Ukr.; the Yurchenko MSS). S. Eszwowicz lived at that time in Luck, hence the title— 
“The monologue of a Luck Karaite.” 

>! On this pseudo-cult, see $7.3. This paragraph is based on a series of interviews 
with members of the community carried out by Mikhail Kizilov in Halicz from 2002 
to 2004. 

? Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 8. 

°° The Kukizów synagogue had burnt down in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, whereas the Luck kenesa was destroyed by a fire in 1972. 

* Abrahamowicz, “Dzieje,” 16. 
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8.2. The Collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
Last of the Galician Mohicans 


The end of the 1980s and the beginning of the 1990s was the time 
of the “velvet” revolutions in the socialist countries of Eastern Europe 
and the disintegration of the Soviet Union. It was only then that the 
East European Karaites, as well as other ethnic minorities of the 
region, finally received a chance to revive ethnic and religious tradi- 
tions suppressed by Soviet ideology. This is the reason why in the 
1990s, with the final disintegration of the communist system, a rebirth 
of Karaite religious and cultural life began in the lands of the former 
Soviet Union. A number of periodicals and books were published; 
four functioning kenesalar were opened (in Troki, Wilno/ Vilnius, and 
two in Eupatoria); there was also a renewed interest in the study of 
the Karaim language. 

In 1991, some time before the August putsch and the break-up of 
the Soviet Union, a group of American-Israeli Karaites (Mourad El- 
Qodsi/ Kodsi, Ben Massoudah, and Ovadia Gamil)** visited most of 
the Crimean, Russian, Polish, and Lithuanian Karaite communities. 
What struck the visitors most of all, perhaps, was not the dropping 
of the word “Jew,” but the loss of original Karaite traditions and the 
forging of a new ethnic identity: 


It is safe to state here that Karaites of Russia and Eastern Europe, though 
dropping the word “Jews”, did not disassociate themselves from the 
Karaite faith as we know it [...] Karaites tried to keep their communities 
alive so they cleaved to what they could remember: the Karaite calendar, 
the holy days, what they still remember of their customs and traditions, 
and even those were affected by changes being mixed with all that they 


5 From the list of numerous publications I will restrict myself only to mentioning the 
most important periodicals: Cos (Warsaw, 1979); Awazymyz (computer-published periodi- 
cal of the Polish Karaites, now also available online: http://www.karaimi.org/awazy- 
myz/); Karaimskie Vesti (newspaper of the Russian Karaites), and Karaimskaia Narodnaia 
Entsiklopedua (published under the aegis of the French Karaite maecenas M. S. Sarach; 
a series of books on the history of the Karaites, denying all Jewish links and “proving” 
the ancient Altai and Mongol-Turkic roots of the East European Karaites). 

°° All three members of the group are of Egyptian extraction, living nowadays in 
America and Israel. I had the honour of meeting two members of the group, Ben Mas- 
soudah and Ovadia Gamil, in Sep. 2002 at the conference on the history of the Karaite 
community of Halicz (see below). Following a long illness, Mourad El-Kodsi died in 
December 2007, shortly after the publication of the second edition of his book on the 
Egyptian Karaite community (Mourad El-Kodsi, The Karaite Jews of Egypt, 1882-1986 
(Rochester, NY, 2007); a word of thanks goes to Leonard Fox for this information). 
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developed. Thus they created a new tradition... That tradition though 
part of it still clings to Karaism, yet there is no doubt that it has very 
little to do with the original Karaite faith which is a form of Judaism 
[...] They abandoned the word “Jews” but they kept the word Karaite 
to camouflage their retention of Judaism.” 


In 1991 Mourad El-Qodsi counted only 154 Karaites in Poland (50 in 
Warsaw, 50 in Gdansk, 54 in Wroclaw and its vicinity). In July 1991, in 
the last days of the existence of the Soviet Union, he and his colleagues 
visited Halicz to find only a handful of Karaites living there: 


In Halisz [sc] we met one Karaite man. All the other Karaites we 
met there were women. Galina Eshvovich [sic for Janina Eszwowicz] a 
responsible member there, told us that the Karaite community had a 
very beautiful synagogue... They have a burial place of their own which 
is still in good condition [...] When Galina [ Janina] opened the gate 
the three Haliszians knelt down, kissed the earth then stood up. Then 
they put a handkerchief on a tomb and kissed the handkerchief. The 
burial place is of two parts, one for all the deceased, the other one for 
the victims of the Bubonic plague...” When we were done with our visit, 
Ovadia recited in Hebrew memorial for all the deceased. The minute we 
finished, Swetlana, a 65 year old lady, took his hands and kissed them 


aying “Hazzan...Hazzan”.” 
s 


After the demise of the Soviet Union and the establishment of inde- 
pendent Ukraine in August-December 1991, the remaining Halicz 
Karaites had to change their nationality again—and now became 
Ukrainian citizens. Even in the 1990s the remaining members of the 
local community managed to preserve some elements of the genuine 
Karaite tradition, language, and ethnic culture. Despite the absence of a 
hazzan and a house of prayer, all the members of the community could 
speak the Karaim language. Some of them gathered on Saturdays and 
other religious holidays, read literature in Karaim, observed fasts, and, 
having no hazzan, listened to prayers from a tape-recorder.*! 


>” El-Kodsi, Communities, 28-29. Here and below I have preserved the author's 
original syntax and orthography. 

? A similar rite of kissing the tomb through a handkerchief is still practised by the 
Polish Karaites in Warsaw. 

5 Le. the so-called epidemic cemetery. However, there was no plague in Halicz, only 
cholera (Yurchenko, Yurchenko, “Problemy zberezhennia,” 31; idem, “Epidemichne 
kladovyshche," 180-183). 

9? El-Kodsi, Communities, 14, 23. 

6! Janina Eszwowicz, private communication (Halicz, June, 2003). 
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As has been mentioned, in the general anti-Ukrainian and anti-Rus- 
sian atmosphere of interwar Poland, the Halicz community seemed to 
ignore completely the existence of the once popular theory concerning 
the Karaites’ arrival in Galicia in the times of Prince Daniel. After the 
war, however, when Daniel began to be presented by official Soviet his- 
toriography as a heroic Galician prince, a champion of the local Slavic 
population in the struggle against Tatar and Mongol aggressors, this 
theory reappeared as the main historical concept of the Halicz Karaite 
community. Since, according to this theory, the Karaites were settled 
in Halicz in 1246, in 1996 the remaining local Karaites celebrated 
the 750th anniversary of the establishment of the community.” This 
festivity almost overlapped with the official celebration of the 1100th 
anniversary of the establishment of the town of Halicz, which was held 
in 1998.°° 

In the 1990s the Crimean Karaites were fostering the idea of restor- 
ing one of the Eupatoria Karaite synagogues. Unfortunately, the ‘Torah 
closets of the Eupatoria kenesalar were destroyed during the Soviet era. 
This is why the plan arose to transport the aron ha-qodesh which remained 
from the Halicz synagogue to the Eupatoria kenesa in the Crimea. 
This seemed even more symbolic, since, according to local tradition, 
the Galician Karaites themselves originated from the Crimea. In 1994 
the Torah closet was delivered from Halicz to the Crimea, where it 
was subsequently repaired. In 1999 it was installed in Eupatoria’s 
smaller synagogue. Since then it has been used as a religious object 
again.” In addition to the Torah closet, the Halicz community also 
donated to the Eupatoria Karaites many valuable printed books and 
manuscripts, including seventeen Torah scrolls. > One of these scrolls 


? Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 4. On the speculative character of 
“Daniel” theory and the date of 1246, see §4.1.2. 

55 See reports by the Karaite authors B.S. Taymaz, and O.V. Petrov-Dubinskii, 
“Drevnii Galich i Karaimy,” AV 9 (42) (October 1998); cf. A.Yu. Polkanova, “ ‘Ostalas’ 
vetv’, kotoroi Kniaz’ Danila v Galitsii priiut i zemliu dal,’” AV 9 (42) (October 1998). 
According to official Soviet and Ukrainian historiography, Halicz was first mentioned 
by an anonymous Hungarian chronicler as early as 898 (Maiorov, “Pro datu zasnuvan- 
nia," 195-203). Nevertheless, more sober scholars date the foundation of Halicz only 
to the twelfth century. 

% Tiriyaki, “Sokhranenie,” 76-83; cf. Janina Eszwowicz, *Gekhal i vse imush- 
chestvo Galichskoi kenasy sokhranila malochislennaia karaimskaia obshchina," AV 4 
(47) (1999). 

°° Especially important were the manuscripts and rare printed books donated by 
Ms. Ada Zarachowicz. 
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is on display today at a Karaite exhibit in Eupatoria;°° others are used 
for liturgical purposes. 

Only in 2000, at the very end of its existence, was the Halicz com- 
munity officially registered as a regional Karaite community.” The 
conference, “The Halicz Karaites: History and Culture,” which took 
place in Halicz from 7 to 9 September 2002, was perhaps the last 
important event in the history of the vanishing community. The con- 
ference was attended by about a hundred participants. Among them 
were specialists in the field of Karaite studies and representatives of the 
Karaite communities of Halicz, Crimea, Poland, Lithuania, Israel, and 
the USA. The conference overlapped with the festivity of the Karaite 
New Year (Rosh ha-Shanah) which was celebrated together by both the 
Karaite and non-Karaite participants in the conference. ** 

However, nothing could stop the inevitable disappearance of the 
community. In May 2002, during my first visit to Halicz, there were still 
seven members of the community. In spite of the fact that Ukrainian, 
Russian, and Polish were their main Umgangssprachen, all of them could 
speak Karaim fluently and were willing to share their memories with 
visitors to Halicz. In 2002, eight Karaites of Galician origin lived in 
Lithuania, Moscow, Poland, Simferopol’, and Israel.” In 2003 Janina 
(Ruhama) L’vovna Eszwowicz (15.09.1930—24. 10.2003) died in Halicz. 
She was the official head of the community and perhaps the last 
custodian of local Karaite traditions. A friendly and hospitable person, 
the late Ms. Eszwowicz was always happy to share her knowledge and 


% See Illustrations, fig. 3.4. This exhibition is located in the building of the former 
midrash at Karaite Street 63, next to the entrance to the Eupatoria Karaite syna- 
gogues. 

9 Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka karaims’ka hromada,” 9. 

° Proceedings of the conference have been published as Karaimy Halycha (together 
with an Appendix). For a detailed report on the conference and a review of its proceed- 
ings, see Kizilov, “Vor dem Vergessen bewahren;” Viacheslav Lebedev, “750 let spustia v 
Galiche ostalos’ sem’ karaimov,” Literaturnyt Krym 35-36 (September, 2002): 12; Mariola 
Abkowicz, “No i znowu byłam w Haliczu,” Awazymyz 1 (7) (2003)). 

® "Today only a few Karaites from the comparatively numerous Crimean community 
(671 persons) can speak the Karaite ethnolect of Crimean Tatar ( Jankowski, *Nowy 
5762 rok,” 104-106 idem, “Karaims of the Crimea,” 87). According to surveys in 
2001-2002, there were 69 Karaites in Lithuania who could speak Karaim, and only 17 
in Poland (Adamczuk, Kobeckaite, Pilecki, Karaimi, 65). The data of Eva Agnes Csató, 
based on her field research in Eastern Europe, are much less favourable. According 
to this scholar, there are not more than ten to fiteen persons who are still using the 
northern dialect of Karaim in Troki (Lithuania). Moreover, only three of them speak 
Karaim regularly (Csató, “Should Karaim be ‘Purer’?” 84). 

7 Eszwowicz, “Halyts’ka,” 7. For a complete list, see Karaimy Halycha (Appendix), 208. 
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experiences with the numerous academic and Karaite visitors to her 
house on Karaite Street in Halicz. She accorded great assistance to 
Ivan and Natalya Yurchenko in their efforts to collect objects of Karaite 
history and culture for the Halicz Karaite museum.” 

At the present time (2007), only two remaining speakers of the 
Galician-Volhynian dialect of the Karaim language are living in 
Halicz. According to Vadim Mireev, twenty other Galician Karaites 
live outside Ukraine; most of them possess some limited knowledge of 
Karaim, and can write and read this language.” Thus, the history of 
the community has come to an end, and we may, with some sorrow, 
state that one more ethnic group and one more interesting language 
have almost disappeared from the historical scene. 

As has been shown above, the Galician Karaites managed to distance 
themselves from Szapszał' s modernisation of Karaite society and were 
able to preserve some of their original ethnographic traditions until 
today. The conservative character of the community and the unwill- 
ingness of its leaders to change traditional matrimonial laws and allow 
mixed marriages were, perhaps, the main reasons for the demographic 
decline of the Galician Karaites. Thus, contrary to popular belief, 
preservation of traditional culture and religious prescriptions does not 
always promote the physical survival of an ethnic minority. Indeed, the 
case of the Galician Karaites represents a highly interesting example 
of how the retention of their unique traditions ironically brought the 
Galician Karaites to the brink of extinction. 


8.3. The Galician Karaite Community and Its 
Cultural Heritage Today 


Today, in spite of the fact that the Karaite community of Galicia 
has practically disappeared, its presence in this region is still reflected 
in the historical toponymy of the area and in the memories of local 
inhabitants. 


7! Ms. Eszwowicz asked her numerous relatives and friends living in various Karaite 
communities of the world to send objects from their family collections to Halicz. Today 
her private archive constitutes a part of the Yurchenko MSS. 

? Vadim Mireev, Natalia Abrahamowicz (Abragamovich), Yazyk karaimov Zapadnoi 
Ukrainy (Simferopol’-Polevskoi-Slippery Rock, 2008) (in print). 
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In Lwów (now L’viv), the largest city of the region, there is a Kara- 
ite Street (Ukr. Aaraims’ka vulytsia), which is located next to the Castle 
hill. It seems that in the fifteenth century, the Karaite community of 
medieval Lwow lived somewhere in the vicinity of this street. However, 
nothing of Lwów's medieval Karaite synagogue or of the local Karaite 
cemetery has survived. 

Kukizow (Ukr. Kukyziv/Kukeziv), once a residence of Jan III 
Sobieski, is reduced today to a small village in the Kam iansko-Buz’kyi 
region (23 km to the north-east of Lwów). Its population hardly exceeds 
a few hundred people, who barely know anything about the former 
Karaite community and its intellectual activity. Nevertheless, during my 
field trip to Kukizów in May 2002, I received information from one 
of the local inhabitants concerning the exact location of the cemetery. 
The informant still knew the term “Karaimy,” but did not know what 
sort of people it was used to denote.” According to Ivan Yurchenko, it 
is quite possible that a few eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Karaite 
tombstones may still be found in Kukizow after archaeological excava- 
tions and a careful examination of local peasant houses, for which some 
of the stones might have been taken as building materials.” 

Thus, Halicz is perhaps the only place where the Karaite community 
is still widely known and remembered. In the 1990s the street that was 
the centre of the former Karaite quarter, which was renamed by the 
Soviets Nikolai Shchors Street, was given back its historical name.” 
Today it is called Karaims'ka vulytsia (Ukr. “Karaite Street”). Currently, 
Karaite Street and its remaining nine Karaite houses are under con- 
sideration for recognition as monuments of history and culture. Local 
historians are planning to organize a large Karaite historical reserve, 
which will include Karaite Street, the cemetery, and the already exist- 
ing Museum of Karaite History and Culture.” 

Most academic projects related to the study and preservation of the 
historical legacy of the Galician Karaite community are connected with 
the unparalleled activity of two local scholars and enthusiasts, Ivan and 


7 The informant believed that the Karaites were some sort of Tatars—perhaps a 
reference to their Turkic Karaim language. 

Private communication (Halicz, May, 2002). 

> "Today's official Ukrainian propaganda does not particularly like Nikolai Shchors 
and other Ukrainian revolutionaries who helped the Red Army acquire the Ukrainian 
part of Russia during the Civil War. 

% This preliminary decision was taken at a meeting of the “Davnii Halych" Histori- 
cal Reserve (attended by Mikhail Kizilov in Halicz, 25 Apr. 2005). 
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Natalya Yurchenko. In the late 1990s they began studying and restor- 
ing the local Karaite burial ground. Their work was crowned with the 
publication of a full catalogue of the epigraphic inscriptions from this 
cemetery." In 2002, Ivan and Natalya Yurchenko organized a con- 
ference dedicated to the history and culture of the Galician Karaites 
(see above). In the late 1990s, as well, these scholars started collecting 
ethnographic objects, and in 2003 the Museum of Karaite History and 
Culture (MKIK, i.e. Muzei karaims'kot ıstorü ta kultury) was opened. A 
Karaite house at Karaims'ka Street 33 was refurbished and renovated 
to serve as the location of the museum. The most impressive objects (the 
Torah scroll, manuscripts, documents and photographs, ethnographic 
objects, embroideries, etc.) are displayed in the museum’s exhibits.” 
The museum's repository consists of more than 3,000 objects relating to 
the history and culture of the Galician Karaites.”” Especially important 
is a collection of manuscripts gathered by Ivan Yurchenko from the 
attics of abandoned Karaite houses in Halicz or through donations by 
community members. This archive contains several thousand items 
related mostly to the nineteenth- and twentieth-century history of the 
Galician community. Yurchenko started to digitize and catalogue this 
collection, but unfortunately, due to lack of financial support, he was 
forced to suspend this project, and the future destiny of this collection 
is at the moment unclear. Furthermore, Ivan Yurchenko also planned 
to excavate the base of the kenesa and erect a memorial sign on its site, 
but for want of funding has not been able to realize his plans so far.” 

Anna (Akbike) Sulimowicz, a daughter of the scholar-Orientalist 
Jozef Sulimowicz, continues the Orientalist traditions of the Galician 
Karaites and teaches ‘Turkish at the Oriental faculty of Warsaw Uni- 
versity. She is also one of the most active contributors and co-editors 
of the computer-published Polish Karaite periodical Awazymyz (Kar. 
“Our Voice”). Her publications focus primarily on the historiography 


7 Hebrew originals with Ukrainian translation (Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke klado- 
vyshche). 

75 There was only one other Karaite museum before. It was founded by Seraja 
Szapszal in Troki in the 1930s. The museum in Halicz, however, seems to be much 
better organized and more objective in its information than that of Szapszal. In addi- 
tion to these two museums, there are three smaller Karaite exhibitions organized by 
the Karaite communities of Jerusalem, Eupatoria, and Theodosia. 

7? Yurchenko, Yurchenko, “Problemy zberezhennia,” 28-32. For details, see the Internet 
site of the museum (www.davniyhalych.if-ua/index.php?go=Pages&in=view&id=1 1). 

8 Ibid., 29-30. 
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of Karaite studies in Poland and on the biographies of eminent Karaite 
scholars and enlighteners.*! 

The study of the Galician-Volhynian dialect of the Karaim language 
is part of the project “Spoken Karaim” being carried out by Eva Agnes 
Csató (Uppsala). Today, Professor Csató 1s perhaps the only person in 
the world who is able to speak all the dialectal varieties of Karaim.* A 
few other historians and linguists (D. Shapira, H. Jankowski, A. Sulimo- 
wicz, M. Kizilov) are also studying the Galician variety of Karaim and 
the literature in this dialect.? One Crimean enthusiast and Turkophile, 
Vadim Mireev, together with Natalia Abragamovich (Abrahamowicz), a 
descendant of Galician Karaite emigrants, are thinking about launching 
a project to revitalize the Karaim language in its Galician-Volhynian 
variant." However, without a dedicated state programme similar to 
that responsible for the revitalization and dissemination of the Hebrew 
language in Israel, this project can hardly succeed. Unfortunately, it 
seems that neither the Ukrainian government, nor the dwindling East 
European Karaite community will support this academic venture. As 
has been shown above, it seems that Galician-Volhynian Karaim will 
disappear together with the vanishing Karaite community life of Galicia 
and Volhynia—and the few remaining speakers of this language will 
be unable to revive it. 


*! For details, see bibliography under “Sulimowicz, Anna Akbike.” 

9" Csatd, *Karaim Language,” 134-139; eadem, “Documentation,” 282-283. 

8 Jankowski, “Two Prayers”; Shapira, “Turkic Languages,” 682-689; Mikhail 
Kizilov, “Faithful Unto Death”; Anna Sulimowicz, “Jezyk karaimski: starania o jego 
zachowanie,” Języki obce w szkole 6 (2001): 37-44. Cf. Alexander Mardkowicz, “Ku 
pamięci ‘babineca’,” transl. A. Sulimowicz, Awazymyz 2 (3) (1999): 5-8 (republished in 
Języki obce w szkole 6 (2001): 214-216). 

*' Currently the authors are preparing a new manual and dictionary of the GVKar 
(Mireev, Abrahamowicz, Jazyk karaimov; cf. Victor Mireyev, “Use of Computer Tech- 
nologies in Lexicography of the Karaite Language (on the Material of Lutsk-Galich 
Dialect),” Caraimica 2 (2007): 24-25). Vadim Mireev suggested to use the model 
of Rumantsch Grischun (the unified Rhaeto-Romance language in Switzerland) as an 
example of successful revitalization of an almost dead language (Mireev, *Kratkii 


ocherk,” 29-30). 


CONCLUSION 


THE HISTORICAL FATE, THE PAST, AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE KARATTE COMMUNITY IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The Karaites appeared on the historical scene of Galicia and Volhynia 
in the late Middle Ages, most likely from the fourteenth through the 
fifteenth centuries.' Thus, together with Tatar, Armenian, and Rabbanite 
settlers, they were the earliest non-Slavic inhabitants of the area. The 
number of medieval Karaite settlers could hardly have exceeded several 
hundreds. This number, rather unimpressive from today’s standpoint, 
was much more important in medieval times, when even fairly large 
European cities consisted of a few thousand inhabitants. In the fifteenth 
century, the Karaites apparently could compete in terms of numbers 
with the Rabbanite community of medieval Lwow. Furthermore, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Karaites represented a 
majority of the Jewish inhabitants of such Galician towns as Halicz and 
Kukizów? To my knowledge, Karaite manuscripts copied in Złoczów 
(Galicia) in the first half of the sixteenth century seem to be the first 
evidence of the presence of a Jewish population in this Polish town, 
which later became an important Jewish shtetl.’ 

While the history of the Karaite settlement in Galicia is enshrouded 
by the mist of the most picturesque and romantic legends, it may be 
assumed that the Karaites arrived there from the areas controlled by 
the Golden Horde, i.e. most likely from the present-day Crimea, South- 
ern Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus, and the Volga region. Their 
migration from these regions explains one of the most peculiar features 
of Karaite ethnography—their use of the Turkic Karaimo-Kypchak 
language (a.k.a. Karaim) as their Umgangssprache. Thus, the Karaites, 
who rejected the Talmud and spoke a Turkic language, were a unique 


' According to some less reliable theories, even as early as the mid-thirteenth 
century. 

? A similar situation existed in Luck and Deraźne (Volhynia), Troki and Nowe 
Miasto (Lithuania), Mangup, Gufut-Oal'eh, Theodosia, and some other smaller places 
in the Crimea. 

° The first data about the presence of Rabbanite Jews in Złoczów date back to the 
end of the sixteenth century (Miller, “Evidence,” 41). 
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Jewish community, absolutely different from their much more numerous 
Yiddish-speaking Rabbanite brethren in terms of their unusual and 
very specific ethnic culture, identity, language, and religious tradition. 
Furthermore, the Lithuanian variety of the Karaim language was (and 
still is) the most northern Turkic language of Europe. 

The eighteenth-century Polish author Jedrzej Kitowicz considered the 
“Karaite faith” to be the third most important religion in Poland after 
Catholicism and Rabbanite Judaism.* The great mystery of Karaite 
importance and numerical strength in late medieval and sixteenth-cen- 
tury Poland—and their insignificance for the history of the Jewish com- 
munity of the country in later periods—is easily solved by an analysis of 
the demographic development of the community. From the second half 
of the seventeenth century, after Chmielnicki’s massacres of the Rab- 
banite and Karaite communities of Galicia and Volhynia, the Karaites 
began to experience demographic problems, which later resulted in the 
utter decline and, finally, the complete physical disappearance of the 
community. ‘The main reason for the deterioration of the demographic 
state of the community was the rigidity of their religious doctrine, which 
did not allow mixed marriages with non-Karaites. Furthermore, their 
religious leaders did not allow acceptance of proselytes. ‘These factors 
resulted in demographic stagnation and further shrinking of the Karaite 
community not only in Poland-Lithuania, but elsewhere in the world.? 
The Rabbanite community of Poland, which had been supported by 
numerous emigrants from Spain and other European countries, on the 
contrary, grew significantly in the early modern period, and soon easily 
outnumbered the diminishing Karaite community. 

In addition to numerous intellectual leaders of the community who 
composed theological treatises and religious poetry in Karaim and 
Hebrew, at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Galician gehilah produced the first Karaite scholar, Mordecai 
ben Nisan Kukizów, who became known not only to a Jewish audi- 
ence, but to a European public as well. A native of Troki, he moved 
to Kukizów in Galicia ca. 1688, where he composed two important 


+ Jędrzej Kitowicz, Opis obyczajów za panowania Augusta III, cd. Roman Pollak (Wrocław, 
n.d.), 5. 

5 Less dramatic was the situation in the fairly prosperous Karaite communities of 
the Crimea and Egypt, which experienced virtually no anti-Semitic persecutions under 
their Muslim rulers. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, these communities 
consisted of several thousand members. 
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theological and historical treatises at the request of the Swedish King 
Charles XII and the scholar Jacob Trigland. The Hebrew originals 
and Latin translations of these tractates were published several times in 
Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.? Furthermore, they 
served as a source for a few important academic studies by Christian 
Hebraists.’ 

In the Rzeczpospolita, Karaites were placed on the same legal footing 
as Rabbanite Jews and enjoyed the same trade privileges and confes- 
sional limitations as other Jewish inhabitants of the country. This is 
why the history of the Karaite and Rabbanite communities of Gali- 
cia ran a fairly parallel course, without any major conflicts, until the 
annexation of the region by Habsburg Austria in 1772. The situation 
changed in 1774, when the tiny Karaite community for the first time 
in its history became a pawn in the ideological game orchestrated by 
the Austrian government. By that time, relations between the Karaite 
and Rabbanite communities of Galicia had become disproportionally 
asymmetrical: the Karaite community, which hardly exceeded two to 
three hundred souls, constituted only 0.1% of the Jewish community 
of the region. In the eyes of the Austrian administration, however, the 
Karaites represented a highly useful example of an “exemplary” Jew- 
ish community, which rejected the “vicious” teaching of the Talmud. 
Furthermore, in contrast to the Rabbanites, who were largely petty 
traders, money-lenders, and artisans, most Karaites were engaged in 
such a useful and morally immaculate activity as agriculture. 

This is why, soon after 1772, Joseph II, Maria Theresa, and some 
major Austrian statesmen decided to use the Karaites as a convenient 
tool in the ideological combat against Rabbanite Jewry. The Karaites 
received a number of economic privileges, which distinguished them 
positively from their Rabbanite brethren. They were exempted from the 
most burdensome Jewish taxes and duties, including obligatory service 


* Mordecai b. Nisan [ Kukizów], Notitia Karaeorum, 1-60; Hebrew text with parallel 
Latin translation; second ed. with insignificant alterations: Hamburg, 1721); idem, 
“Dod Mordekhai"; idem, “Levush Malkut.” 

7 E.g. Jacob Trigland, *Diatribe de Secta Karaeorum," 1-92; later published in 
Notitia Karaeorum, 161-317. In passing, it is important to mention the name of another 
Karaite author, Isaac ben Abraham Troki (ca. 1533-ca. 1594), whose name was well 
known to a non-Jewish European audience. ‘This Karaite polemicist from Lithuania 
had composed an important treatise, Hizzug Emunah (Strengthening of Faith), which 
was later translated into most European languages. His somewhat provocative work 
produced an enormous amount of polemical replies, critical responses, and academic 
studies (see Karaites and Karaism, section “Troki, Isaac ben Abraham"). 
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in the army. For a while, Austrian officials were even seriously thinking 
about the possibility of transforming all Austrian Jews into Karaites.* 
Furthermore, the Austrian line of positive and benevolent treatment of 
the Karaite minority was later accepted by the Tsarist administration in 
the Crimea, Poland, Lithuania, and elsewhere in the Russian Empire. 
The legal separation of the Karaites from their Rabbanite brethren 
was a real watershed in the history of these two branches of Judaism. 
Only from this point on, after their religious distinctiveness had been 
confirmed and approved by the state, did the Karaites begin feeling 
themselves intrinsically different from other Jews. 

This preferential treatment apparently caused much indignation 
on the part of the Rabbanite community, in both Galicia and Russia. 
Nevertheless, even after this, apart from several insignificant conflicts 
which had an economic rather than an ideological character, relations 
between the Galician Karaites and Rabbanites remained fairly peace- 
ful. Moreover, with further emancipation of the Jews and revocation of 
some Karaite privileges (after 1869, the Karaites were also recruited to 
the army—but only to medical units), their position in Galicia became 
more equal. 

The Austrian period (1772-1918), when the community was isolated 
from their Karaite brethren in Volhynia, Lithuania, and the Crimea by 
the state borders, became a time of growing demographic decline of 
the Galician Karaites. Nevertheless, even at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, when some Karaite reformists tried to suggest permitting 
mixed marriages as the only way to solve the demographic problem, 
the spiritual leaders of the community did not allow the ban imposed 
on mixed marriages to be removed. 

As a small and vulnerable community supported by the state, the 
Karaites felt the need to establish better relations with their Slavic 
neighbours, the Ruthenians (western Ukrainians) and the Poles. ‘This 
is why, from the 1830s onwards, the Karaites began to socialise with 
the Galician Russophiles, one of the most significant ideological move- 
ments of the local Ruthenian population. ‘The Karaites largely attracted 
Russophile historians and linguists by picturesque legends which attested 
to their alleged arrival in the region at the time of Prince Daniel of 
Galicia, who was perceived by the Russophiles as a champion of the 
Ruthenian cause. The text of one such legend, composed evidently 


8 Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 292. 
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by the Galician sage Joseph-Solomon Łucki, and copied by the Halicz 
hazzanim Samuel ben Moses and Abraham Leonowicz, was published 
many times and translated into several European languages in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

'The situation changed considerably after the end of World War I and 
Galicia's inclusion in the Second Republic of Poland. The Russophile 
movement, which had become much less popular at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, was seriously persecuted during the war by the 
Austrian regime. The local Ruthenian/Ukrainian population became 
much more anti-Polish and anti-Semitic than before the war—and 
Petliura’s Ukrainian pogromists sacked both the Rabbanite and the 
Karaite quarters of Halicz. The Karaites, therefore, turned for help 
to the new owners of Galicia—the Poles. The Polish administration, in 
fact, continued the same policy with regard to the Karaite community 
as their Austrian predecessors. While openly discriminating against the 
Rabbanite Jews, the Polish government did not introduce any legal 
limitations for the Karaites, and, moreover, financially supported this 
small non- Talmudic community. The interwar period became perhaps 
the most prosperous time in the history of the community. In interbel- 
lum Poland, the Karaites could freely practise their religion and take 
an active part in the life of the country. In addition to numerous books 
and pamphlets on their history, the interwar Polish-Lithuanian Karaite 
community published as many as five (!) separate periodicals, in the 
Polish, Russian, and Karaim languages. 

Unfortunately, in order to secure their privileged non-Jewish status 
in interwar Poland, the Karaites had to conceal the Judaic character 
of their faith and ethnic identity. The necessity of undertaking serious 
modernization and even transformation of Karaite society was clearly 
understood by the religious head of the community, hakham Seraja 
Szapszal. A secular person and a great devotee of the Turkic languages, 
Szapszał did not care too much about the “obsolete,” in his view, 
practises and traditions of the local Karaites. Furthermore, born in the 
Crimea, he apparently found the traditions of the Polish-Lithuanian 
communities very different from those accepted in his native land. In 
order to secure the position of the Karaite community in the rather 
dense anti-Semitic atmosphere of interwar Poland, Szapszał decided 
to undertake a radical dejudaization of Karaite society. 

In the process of Szapszal’s reformist activity, the Karaite community 
of interwar Poland underwent a process of hasty modernization, which 
was manifested by the removal of many “conspicuously” Jewish elements 
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of their life. Thus, the Karaites began avoiding many traditional Jewish 
symbols, such as the Star of David and Tablets of the Law; the use 
of Hebrew and Hebrew script became much more limited. Consider- 
able changes were also introduced in the Karaite liturgy, calendar, and 
religious terminology, which became much more “Turkic” than before. 
It is in the 1930s that Karaim became the main liturgical and literary 
language of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites. 

Even more important, Szapszał and his followers created a new 
concept of Karaite history, radically different from the earlier official 
Karaite doctrine. According to Szapszal, the East European Karaites 
had not been Jews at all. He argued that they were nomadic proselytes 
of Turko-Khazar origin, who at some point accepted the Karaite, non- 
Talmudic Mosaic faith. In spite of the fact that this theory was based 
on more then dubious (and sometimes simply falsified) evidence, the 
interwar Karaite community embraced this doctrine—and gradually 
started losing its original Judeo-Karaite identity. In Karaite Galicia, 
however, the process of abandoning Jewish identity and accepting the 
new, Turkic one was much less evident than anywhere else in Eastern 
Europe. The conservativeness and traditionalism of the local Karaites 
did not allow them to lose their centuries-old traditions as easily as in 
other, more emancipated and modernized Karaite communities. 

Unfortunately, in terms of its demographic development, the whole 
Polish-Lithuanian Karaite community was in a state of apparent decline. 
Because of the rigidity of Karaite religious laws, many young Karaites 
left the community and converted to Christianity. Surprisingly, in spite 
of all aforementioned radical changes within interwar Karaite society, 
Szapszat did not change the matrimonial laws, and did not allow mixed 
marriages with non-Karaites. Only this measure could have improved 
the demographic situation within the community.” 

Szapszal’s pseudo-scholarly ‘Turkic theory and the rapid dejudaization 
of Karaite society, in fact, saved the Karaites during the Holocaust. In 
1939 Nazi officials, tricked by the seemingly academic argumentation of 
Szapszat and his followers, hesitantly recognised the Karaites as non- 
Jews. Another factor which apparently influenced the positive decision 


? We may assume that Szapszał apparently wanted to allow mixed marriages (see his 
response to the project of a marriage between the Karaite Inna Maykapar (Riga) and 
a young Rabbanite, Horacio Bernhardt (MS LMAB E143, no. 1016, fols. 1, 7-10)). 
However, the general opposition of community elders against this innovation was too 
strong. 
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of Nazi officialdom in 1942—1943 was a political one. It seems that the 
Karaites in the Crimea and elsewhere in Europe were not massacred 
by the Nazis largely due to their friendly relations with the Tatars, 
who were actively recruited by the Nazis to the Wehrmacht. Letters of 
the German authorities reveal the real reasons for the Nazis’ positive 
attitude to the Karaites: “In respect to the close relations between the 
Crimean Tatars and the Crimean Karaites, no steps should be taken 
against the latter because it would upset the former." Thus, the tiny 
Karaite community again became a pawn in the political games played 
behind its back by their mightier non-Karaite neighbours. In spite of the 
fact that the Nazis did not massacre the Karaites systematically, many 
East European Karaites were killed by the local German Einsatzkom- 
mandos, either by mistake or as a part of the mass murders of Soviet 
civilians. Surprisingly, in the Crimea, in Germany, and apparently in 
Luck, some Karaites voluntarily joined the ranks of the German army 
and wore Nazi uniforms. On the other hand, many Karaites helped 
Rabbanite Jews at the time of the Endlösung of the “Jewish question” 
in Europe. Furthermore, many Jews saved their lives by forging Karaite 
identity cards. 

After the war, the Karaite community became much smaller. More- 
over, most representatives of the older generation, who remembered 
pre-Szapszał times and tried to preserve original Judeo-Karaite traditions 
and practises passed away. During the war, the Karaites for the first 
time began to associate the word “Jew” with mortal danger. This also 
stimulated the loss of Judeo-Karaite identity in the post-war period. 
Thus, after the end of the war, the process of Turkicization was almost 
complete. From that point on, most Karaites considered themselves to 
be “Karaites of Turkic extraction” (or, alternatively, “Turks of Karaite 
faith”). Again, in Halicz this process was much less radical than in other 
communities, and many local Karaites preserved their Judeo-Karaite 
identity even after the war. 

After 1944, most Karaites who lived in Galicia, Volhynia, and Lithu- 
ania became citizens of the Soviet Union. Some of them (especially 
those of Luck and Halicz), however, managed to emigrate to Poland 
on the basis of their former Polish citizenship. As is known, the Soviet 


10 A letter from the party chancellor Gerhard Klopfer to SS major general Karl 
Brandt of 27 Sep. 1944. Another letter mentioned that the Karaites should not be 
discriminated against because of the services that they rendered to the Reich (Green, 
“Fate,” 174). 
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ideological machine did not welcome any manifestation of national 
identities and religions. Especially unwelcome were Jewish and Turkic 
ethnic minorities—the former because of their pro-Zionist tendencies 
and the latter because of their active collaboration with the Nazis 
during the war. The Soviet Karaites, who spoke Turkic languages and 
professed a non-Talmudic variety of Judaism, seemed to fall into both 
undesirable categories at the same time. This is why, during the Soviet 
era, under the pressure of the Soviet ideological machine, the Karaites 
practically lost not only their unique religious tradition, but also the 
Karaim language, true identity, and ethnic culture. The pseudo-Turkic 
identity, which was forged for them by Seraja Szapszal, in many respects 
turned out to be completely bogus, since only a few dozen Karaites 
continued using Turkic languages (Karaim and Crimean Tatar) from 
the 1960s well into the 1980s. In Halicz and Troki, where the local 
Karaites continued visiting their synagogues (kenesalar) and speaking 
the Karaim language, this process of cultural decline was less marked 
than in the Crimea or elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

In spite of the general loss of ethnographic, religious, and language 
traditions, the Karaite community in Eastern Europe experienced a 
minor cultural renaissance after the split of the Soviet Union in 1991. 
This was especially evident in Lithuania and in the Crimea, where four 
Karaite kenesalar were re-opened in the 1990s and at the beginning of 
the twenty-first century. Moreover, members of the Lithuanian com- 
munity are currently trying to revive the local variety of the Karaim 
language and even teach it to the young Karaites. 

It should be noted, however, that in spite of the post-Soviet cultural 
renaissance, the East European Karaites did not return to their original, 
pre-Szapszał Karaism, in either the cultural or the religious sense. The 
overwhelming majority of today’s Karaites in Eastern Europe consider 
themselves people of Turkic origin, even though only a few of them 
can actually speak ‘Turkic languages. New Karaite prayer-books recently 
published in Lithuania do not contain a single Hebrew word and deny 
any connection with Jewish civilization whatsoever.!! Especially curious 
is the situation in Simferopol’ (the Crimea), where the official Karaite 


!! See the books edited by Mykolas Firkovićius (Michał Firkowicz): David” Bijnin 
Machtav Cozmachlary—Psalmés (Vilnius, 1994); Karaj dińliliarniń jalbarmach jergialiari, 2 
vols (Vilnius, 1998-1999); Karaj koltchalary. Karaimų maldos, (Vilnius, 1993) (the last is an 
enlarged edition of Szymon (Szemaja) Firkowicz, Kołtchała: Krótkie modlitwy karaimskie 
(Wilno, 1935)). 
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society, “Qaraylar,” takes an apparent anti-Semitic position and hinders 
the work of scholars who “dare” to reveal the Judaic origin of the 
Karaite movement. In Eupatoria, however, the local hazzan, Victor 
(David) ‘Tirtyaki, shows evident interest in the Hebrew language and 
Jewish civilization." Furthermore, many Crimean Karaites emigrate 
to Israel. 

It seems that today there are only three Karaite communities in 
Eastern Europe stricto sensu (1.e. comparatively large groups of people 
with a common ethnic origin, living in the same area, unified by adher- 
ing to the same cultural and religious tradition, and having from time 
to time common cultural events and festivities): in Eupatoria, Troki 
(Trakai), and Wilno (Vilnius). The Karaite communities in other East 
European cities and towns are largely reduced to small groups of close 
family relatives. The once-prosperous Karaite communities of Galicia 
and Luck have almost entirely disappeared. The demographic crisis 
of the Galician and Volhynian community is only part of the general 
disappearance of the Karaite communities in Eastern Europe. Accord- 
ing to the last Ukrainian census (2002), there were 671 Karaites in the 
Crimea (only 0.03% of the population of the Autonomous Republic of 
the Crimea), and 834 Karaites in the whole Ukraine. Thus, together 
with the Karaite population of Moscow and St. Petersburg (ca. 400 
individuals), there are not more than 1,500 Karaites living within the 
CIS, whereas the whole East European Karaite community amounts 
to ca. 2,000 individuals. 


* o * * 


Having summarized the main stages in the historical development of the 
East European Karaite community, it is worthwhile considering general 
conclusions and implications which may be drawn from the Karaite 
case. The Karaites are highly important for anyone interested in the 
history of Turkic peoples and languages. Karaim, the Turkic language 
spoken by the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites, has retained ancient Turkic 


? Victor (David) Tiriyaki, “Ishchite tshchatel’no v Biblii i ne polagaites’ na moe 
mnenie," Karaimskaia gazeta (special issue of 8-11 Sep. 2005). 

? On the statistics and the general state of the Karaite community of the CIS and 
Crimea today, see Tatiana Shchegoleva, “Osnovnye etnokul'turnye aspekty russkoy- 
azychnoi karaimskoi publitsistiki i sostoianie krymskoi karaimskoi obshchiny v kontse 
XX—nachale XXI vv,” Tirosh 6 (2005): 218-135; eadem, “Obzor sovremennogo 
sostoianiia karaimskikh obshchin SNG,” Tirosh 7 (2005): 201—219. For Poland and 
Lithuania, see Adamczuk, Kobeckaitć, Pilecki, Karaimi w Polsce. 
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lexica which find direct parallels in the Codex Cumanicus, the medieval 
dictionary of the Kypchak (Cuman) language. Thus, the non-Turkic 
Karaites surprisingly managed to preserve elements of the language 
of the nomadic Cumans which would have otherwise been lost. The 
Karaimo-Kypchak language of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites is 
very close to the Armeno-Kypchak of the Polish (Western Ukrainian) 
Armenians, who settled in Galicia and the Kamieniec-Podolski area 
in the late Middle Ages, around the same time as the Karaites. Like 
Karaimo-Kypchak, Armeno-Kypchak preserved elements of ancient 
Turkic lexica intermindgled with Hebrew loanwords. Armeno-Kypchak, 
though, had slightly different phonological features. Furthermore, the 
number of Hebrew loanwords was much less significant. Under the 
influence of the Polish-speaking environment, the Armenians stopped 
using their Kypchak language in the second half of the seventeenth 
century and replaced it with Polish.'* Anthropologist Bruno Adler, who 
was of the opinion that the Karaites were anthropologically related to 
the Armenians, did try to trace linguistic contacts between them. He 
even wrote a letter to Tadeusz Kowalski, who had to disappoint him 
by saying that “until today I have not found any Armenian loanword 
in the language of the Polish Karaites.”' 

Two more Kypchak-speaking East European groups, the Hungarian 
Cumans and the Byelorussian Tatars, stopped speaking Kypchak 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries—thus leaving 
Karaim the sole surviving Kypchak dialect in Eastern Europe.'° The 
Karaites, although a small minority encircled by much more numer- 
ous Slavic- and Yiddish-speaking neighbours, have continued speaking 
Karaim up to the present. Such linguistic tenacity on the part of a 
small ethnic community is not entirely uncommon, but is still rather 
unusual. Moreover, apart from some Turkic-speaking Rabbanite Jews of 
the Ottoman Empire and the Crimea, the Karaites were practically the 
only Turkic-speaking Jewish community in the world." The fact that 


14 Nadel-Golobić, “Armenians and Jews,” 361. 

5 A letter of T. Kowalski to B. Adler (Adler, “Krim-Karäer,” 132; cf. ibid., 130-133). 
A detailed comparative analysis of these two languages is a desideratum (see Pritsak, 
“Kiptschakische,” 74-87; Henryk Jankowski, “Position of Karaim among the Turkic 
Languages," Studia Orientalia 95 (2003): 138—144). 

16 Wexler, “Byelorussian Impact,” 99; idem, “Jewish, Tatar and Karaite Communal 
Dialects and Their Importance for Byelorussian Historical Linguistics,” The Journal of 
Byelorussian Studies 3:1 (1973): 41-54. 

17 A few texts were composed in Osmanlı by Jewish sectarians, the Dönme; a poem 
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not only ethnic Turks are able to speak Turkic languages played a role 
in the creation of the twentieth-century Pan-Turkic ideological doctrine. 
In the interwar period, some ‘Turkish nationalists and linguists became 
interested in the Karaites, whom they considered “Turks of Mosaic 
faith," an example useful for the development of Pan-Turkic ideology. ° 
A similar linguistic pattern— preservation of ancient layers of a 
given language by an ethnic minority which originally spoke a different 
language—1may also be observed in the case of the Turko-Byzantine 
Karaites. Unlike their Turkic-speaking Crimean and Polish-Lithuanian 
brethren, they spoke a highly interesting amalgamated Graeco-Karaite 
language called by them Javanitiki (from Heb. yavan—Greece). This 
language, which is still spoken by a handful of Karaites living in the 
Haskóy quarter in Istanbul, preserved many features of Byzantine Greek 
intermingled with Hebrew loanwords. Unfortunately, this unique idiom 
has never been properly studied by any linguist—and today, with the 
almost complete disappearance and linguistic assimilation of the local 
community, it seems that it is too late to do any research in this area.” 
Arabic and Tatar spoken by the Karaites of Crimean, Egyptian, and 
Iraqi extraction, however, did not have any elements of the ancient 
lexica of these two languages—and represent ethnic varieties (ethnolects) 
of the Arabic and Crimean Tatar languages.”” One cannot help notic- 
ing some parallels between the historical development of the Karaim 
language and Yiddish, the language of the Karaites’ Rabbanite neigh- 
bours, which also preserved many elements of medieval German. 
The Karaites are especially important for a better understanding of 
the history of the Jews—in Europe and elsewhere. The rejection of the 
Talmud was not unique to the Karaites: there were a few other Jewish 
groups which also did not recognize the authority of the Talmud and 
Rabbinic Judaism (e.g. the Samaritans, the Ethiopian Falashas, the 
Jews of Kaifeng, et al.). Nevertheless, the Karaites were perhaps the 


in a variety of Azeri, composed by a Dagestani Jew, was published in Shapira, “Miscel- 
lanea Judaeo-Turkica,” 475, 492-496. 

'8 See Kırımal, Nationale Kampf, xvii—xviii, xxiii; “Tureccy turyści na ruinach zamku 
w Trokach,” Ilustrowany Kuryer codzienny (11.08.1930); S. Sz[apszal], “Turecki Kongres 
językoznawczy,” MK 11 (1936): 108-109. 

19 A word of thanks goes to the late Dr Rashid Kaplanov (Moscow) for providing 
me with the first-hand information on this language. 

2 If the knowledge of Arabic is still quite common among the Karaites of Egyptian 
and Near Eastern origin living in Israel and in USA, there are only 3-4 Crimean 
Karaites who are still able to use their Tatar ethnolect (Jankowski, “Nowy 5762 rok,” 
104—106; idem, “Karaims of the Crimea,” 87). 
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only non-Talmudic Jews who lived in Eastern Europe, i.e. in the very 
centre of Rabbinic Judaism—and managed not to be assimilated by 
the latter. Furthermore, if the Samaritans’ or Falashas’ rejection of the 
‘Talmud was a spontaneous and in many respects elemental phenom- 
enon, the Karaite secession from Talmudic Judaism was a conscious 
and deliberate act—in fact, a schism similar to the split of Christianity 
into Catholicism and Protestantism.?' In late medieval and early modern 
times, East European Karaites managed to create a unique amalgam- 
ated ethnic culture which represented a mixture of Jewish, Turkic, and 
Slavic elements and traditions. From the late eighteenth through the 
nineteenth century, the Karaites began to develop a separate ethnic 
identity, a process which later resulted in complete disassociation from 
other Jews. In the interwar period, the Karaite community in Eastern 
Europe officially accepted Szapszal’s Turkic doctrine and received a 
new—Turkic—ethnic identity. 

Karaite history during World War II also seems to be unique. Indeed, 
there were several other cases when small and “exotic” groups of Semitic 
origin were recognized as racially not Jewish and thus managed to 
survive the Holocaust practically unscathed. Nevertheless, those few 
members of the East European Karaite community who joined the 
Wehrmacht seem to be the only people of Jewish origin who were on 
the Nazi side of the barricades.” According to a survivor from the 
Luck ghetto, the Karaites were even called the “Semitic Nazis” by the 
local Rabbanites.? In addition, as was indicated above, one Karaite 
family from Halicz joined the Banderovtsy, a radical movement of 
Ukrainian nationalists, guilty of killing thousands of Polish, Russian, 
and Jewish civilians. Having said this, it is important to remember that 
the number of such collaborators could have hardly exceeded a few 
dozen Karaites, and that the nature of their collaboration is still far 
from being properly studied. At the same time, a few hundred Karaites 


?! The Falashas and the Chinese Jews were not acquainted with Rabbinic Judaism 
until a very late period in their history. Thus, their rejection of the Talmud was not 
really a matter of rejecting its authority, but of never having had it available to them 
in the first place. On the image of the Karaites as “Jewish Protestants,” see van den 
Berg, “Proto-Protestants?;” Kizilov, “Jiidische Protestanten?". 

? Bryan Rigg documented as many as 150,000 cases of Jewish Mischlinge (“partial 
Jews”) serving the Nazi regime, including decorated veterans and high-ranking officers 
(Rigg, Hitler’s Jewish Soldiers). Their case, however, considerably differed from that of the 
Karaites, who were supposed to be treated as “pure” Jews by the Nazis, both racially 
and religiously. 

3. Green, “Nazi Racial Policy,” 41. 
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fought heroically against Nazi Germany as soldiers of the Soviet army.”* 
Many Karaites sheltered their Rabbanite neighbours, while some were 
massacred by the Nazis. 

The nineteenth- and twentieth-century study of the Karaites’ eth- 
nogenesis was always accompanied by heated academic and public 
debates. Seraja Szapszał was not the first (and not the last) to sug- 
gest their Turko-Khazar origins. Debates concerning historical links 
between the Karaites and the Khazars were initiated by A. Firkowicz, 
V. Smirnov, A. Harkavy, V. Grigor'ev, and other scholars as early as 
the mid-nineteenth century. Today, most specialists in the field of 
Khazar studies agree that there was no historical connection between 
the Karaites and the Khazars. Nevertheless, the debate is still raging 
on, especially in the sphere of non-academic discourse. In spite of the 
fact that there were many other pretenders to the role of descendants 
of the medieval Khazars (e.g. the Slavic Judaising Subbotniks, the Don 
Cossacks, the Turkic-speaking Krymchak Jews, the Moldavian Csángós,? 
and many others), the pseudo-scholarly theory of the Khazar origin of 
the Karaites is the most elaborate one.”® Somewhat similar was a public 
and academic discussion pertaining to the problem of the descendants 
of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel, which also engendered many heated 
pseudo-scholarly debates and theories.” 

The Karaites possessed an extraordinary ability to be on good terms 
with the rulers of their respective countries. Although a Turkic-speaking 
Jewish community, the Karaites nevertheless managed to find protection 
under political systems as different as those of Habsburg Austria, tsarist 


? Alexander Fuki, Karaimy—synov'ia i docheri Rosti (Moscow, 1995), 57-146. The author 
provides details of the biographies of 247 Soviet Karaites who actively participated in 
the military events of WWII (most of them as Red Army soldiers) (pp. 57-140); one can 
also find a list of 176 Karaite Soviet soldiers, whose fate is not documented precisely 
(pp. 140-146); nine French Karaites were recruited to the French army (pp. 55-56). 

? Chris Davis, “The Csángós of Moldavia: Historical Narratives,” M.St. Disserta- 
tion (Oxford 2005), 12-13. 

°° See Kizilov, Mikhaylova, “Khazar Kaganate”; Dan Shapira, “Khazars and 
Karaites.” 

2? The quest for the “descendants” of the Ten Lost Tribes, which had begun already 
in medieval times, in many respects resembles the Khazar mythologeme. Moreover, 
these two mythologemes often crisscrossed: the Khazars were frequently considered 
to be among the lost tribes of Israel, whereas the Karaites were believed to be both 
descendants of the lost tribes and of the Khazars. As was the case with the Khazars, 
the most varied ethnic groups and religious movements have been identified as the 
“only” descendants of the lost tribes: the Ethiopian Falashas, the Jews of Cochin, the 
Afghans, the Crimean Karaites, the Karens of Burma, the Scythians, the Japanese, 
the Mormons, South and North American Indians, etc. 
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Russia, interwar Poland, and Nazi Germany (!). Their unique ability to 
adapt helped them survive Russian, Ukrainian, and Polish anti-Semitism, 
two world wars, and the horrors of the Holocaust. However, the price 
they paid for their disassociation from the rest of Jewry was very high. 
Because of the necessity to manipulate their ethnic identity constantly 
in order to avoid the unpleasant perspective of being included in the 
lists of Jewish populations, the Karaites inevitably lost the cultural 
traditions linking them to Jewish civilization. 

The East European Karaites represent a unique instance of almost 
complete rejection of Jewish identity, one which has only a few paral- 
lels in Jewish history. The historical vicissitudes of the Tats and the 
Krymchaks, two Jewish sub-ethnic groups professing Rabbinic Judaism, 
are perhaps the only close analogues. ‘The ‘Tats, i.e. the Iranic-speaking 
mountain Jews of the Caucasus, like the Karaites, also started claiming 
non-Jewish, “authochthonous,” “Iranian,” and “Khazar” origins dur- 
ing and after World War II and, especially, after the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union in 1991. Like the Karaites, during World War II the 
‘Tats managed to convince the Nazi authorities that they were of Jewish 
religion, but free of “Jewish blood." In the 1980s they were persuaded 
or even ordered to change their ethnic identity by the Soviet authori- 
ties.” After 1991 the process of the loss of Jewish identity within the 
‘Tat community even accelerated, this time caused more by endogenous 
than exogenous factors—and led them to almost complete dejudaiza- 
tion. The Tats’ mythologeme, which “proves” their Iranian and Khazar 
origin, has many similar features with that of the Karaites.*° 

Another example of a Jewish minority which faces today the danger 
of complete disappearance is that of the “autochthonous” Crimean 
Rabbanite Jews, a.k.a. the Krymchaks (Qrmeaglar). A small Talmu- 
dic community living in the Crimea, in the early modern period the 


? Rigg, Hitlers jewish Soldiers, 283; Kiril Feferman, “Nazi Germany and the Mountain 
Jews: Was There a Policy?” Holocaust and Genocide Studies 21:1 (2007): 107. 

? Anatoly Khazanov, The Krymchaks: A Vanishing Group in the Soviet Union (Research 
paper no. 71; Jerusalem, 1989), 65-66. 

?" Valerii Dymshits, “Bor’ba za sushchestvitel’noe,” Narod Knigi v mire knig Evreis- 
koe knizhnoe obozrenie 50 (2004): 6-13. The history of the development of the Tats’ 
mythologeme is a desideratum. In January 2007 I have received from Oleg Belyi 
(‘Sevastopol’) a copy of a letter of the Tat leaders to the highest members of the 
Communist party. In this letter they complained about the attempts of several Soviet 
scholars at proving their Jewish origin (Sep. 1984). I am also grateful to Dr Mark 
Kupovetskii (Moscow) for providing me with detailed information regarding the Tats’ 
dejudaization in January, 2008. 
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Krymchaks adopted a Turkic idiom similar to that of their Tatar and 
Karaite neighbours. Being much more flexible in their matrimonial 
policy than the Karaites, the Krymchaks still normally preferred 
endogamous marriages with members of their own community. Dur- 
ing World War II, the Krymchaks, like the Karaites, tried to save their 
lives by writing and submitting petitions about their Khazar origins. 
Unfortunately, they were not successful. Thus, in addition to natural 
demographic problems, their community was decimated by the Nazis’ 
“final solution” of the “Jewish question.” After the war, the Krymchaks 
developed their own “Turkic theory,” which was undoubtedly cloned 
from that of Seraja Szapszał and his Karaite contemporaries. ‘Today, 
the entire Krymchak community consists of only a few hundred scat- 
tered individuals living in the Crimea, Israel, Russia, and America. 
The Krymchak community seems to be disappearing because most of 
its members prefer not to maintain their separate Krymchak identity, 
and normally join other Rabbanite Jewish communities.*! 

The Karaites’ renunciation of Judaism, however, had a much more 
radical character than that of the Tats and Krymchaks: in contrast to 
the Karaites, even during Soviet times many ‘Tats and Krymchaks still 
considered themselves Jews and continued professing Judaism. What 
makes the Karaite case unique is that the East European Karaites 
were the only Jewish community in the world which developed such 
an elaborate pseudo-scientific doctrine to justify their renunciation 
of Jewish identity. Furthermore, today many East European Karaites 
continue Szapszał's work and carry on publishing numerous books and 
articles of doubtful scholarly value, in which they still try to prove their 
Turko-Cumano-Khazar origins, even though no current external factor 
seems to endanger their ethnic security, and our academic knowledge 
clearly shows the historical naiveté of these claims.”? 


3! See more in Khazanov, Krymchaks; Michael Zand, “Notes on the Culture of the 
Non-Ashkenazi Jewish Communities Under Soviet Rule,” in Jewish Culture and Identity 
in the Soviet Union (NY-London, 1991), 378-444; Mikhail Kizilov, “Krymchakı,” in Ot 
kimmeriiisev do krymchakov, ed. A. Gertsen, I. Khrapunov (Simferopol’, 2004), 193-203; 
Mark Kupovetskii, “K etnicheskoi istorii krymchakov,” in Etnokontaktnye zony v Evropeiskot 
chasti SSSR (Moscow, 1989), 53-69. More details on the fate of the Krymchaks during 
WWII may be found in the correspondence of the Krymchaki amateur historian Lev 
Kaya (esp. L. I. Kaya to A. N. Torpusman, 1970s-1980s, Archive of the Vaad ( Jew- 
ish council) of Russia, Moscow). A word of thanks goes to the President of the Vaad, 
Professor Mikhail Chlenov, for permission to use Kaya’s collection. 

” A full bibliography is too vast to be given here; see the most recent: Simon Szysz- 
man, Les Karaites d’Europe (Uppsala, 1989); idem, Le Karaisme: ses doctrines et son histotre 
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To my knowledge, theories of nationalism know of only a few other 
examples of similar radical transformation of an ethnic identity in the 
non-Jewish world. One parallel case that I am aware of is that of the 
“Wilamowiceans/Welmessaier,” a small group of Silesian Germans, 
who developed a mythologeme attesting to their, as they had it, “Anglo- 
Saxon” or “Flemish” origins in order to avoid the post-war resettle- 
ment of German population from Poland. As a consequence of this 
“degermanization” (cf. the Karaites’ “dejudaization”) they have almost 
lost their peculiar Wilamowicean German dialect and identity: they 
have started speaking Polish and feel themselves to be Poles.* Similar 
traces of political and ideological manipulation of ethnic identity may 
be noted in the case of the Moldavian Csängös, an ethnic minority of 
disputed Hungarian-Romanian origin.** 

In addition, the East European Karaites seem to be the only Jewish 
minority which has disappeared primarily because of the rigidity of its 
marriage customs and general prohibition against conversion to Kara- 
ism. Some other small Jewish communities, which were somewhat less 
strict and conservative with regard to their matrimonial laws and reli- 
gious traditions have managed to survive until today. Thus, for example, 
the Samaritans, who, like the Karaites, were rigorous non-Talmudic 
traditionalists, in the 1920s nevertheless allowed mixed marriages 
with Rabbanite Jews. As a consequence, the demographic situation 
in the community considerably improved: from 150 souls in 1901 the 
Samaritan community grew to 654 members in 2004. This means 
that in the course of about a hundred years the community became 
four times larger—an example which might have been followed by the 
Polish-Lithuanian Karaites as well, if not for the conservative nature 
of their religious laws and the losses they suffered during the Second 
World War. 

Similarly, the modern Israeli and American Karaite communities, 
consisting mostly of Arabic-speaking Karaites of Egyptian extraction, 


(Lausanne, 1980); E. I. Lebedeva Ocherki po istorii krymskikh karaimov-tiurkov (Sumferopol’, 
2000); Yu. A. Polkanov, Karat —Krymskie karaimy-tiurki. Karais—the Crimean Karaites- Turks 
(Simferopol, 1997); Legendy i predanua karaev (krymskikh karaimov-tiurkov), ed. Yu.A. Pol- 
kanov (Simferopol’, 1995); Karai (Krymskie karaimy); cf. Karaites and Karaism, section “The 
Turkic Theory.” 

33 See Tomasz Wicherkiewicz, The Making of a Language. The Case of the Idiom of 
Wilamowice, Southern Poland (Berlin-New York, 2003). 

? Davis, “Csängös,” 12-13. 

5 Snopov, “Samaritiane,” 81-83. 
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also permit conversion and mixed marriages with non-Karaites.?? 
This is why the Israeli community, which has an estimated number 
of 22,000-30,000 members, seems to be thriving.” A few thousand 
American Karaites can freely profess their religion and have their own 
synagogues (the largest centres being in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago).? A *Karaite Jewish University” has recently been established 
in California.” The Israeli Karaites have separate courts of justice, 
schools for children, synagogues, and even two Karaite agricultural 
colonies (moshavim). Even though the Israeli Karaites sometimes have 
certain legal difficulties with the recognition of their status by the rab- 
binic authorities of the country, they consider themselves Israelis with 
all the rights of citizenship accorded to other Jews. Being removed 
from the dejudaization tendencies of their East European brethren, 
the Karaites of Israel (most of them came to Israel in the 1960s from 
Egypt and Iraq)‘ have faithfully kept their Judeo-Karaite identity 
through the centuries and have never considered themselves anything 
but (Karaite) Jews.” 


3 For the attitude of the modern American and Israeli Karaites to conversion to 
Karaism and mixed marriages, see Introduction to Karaite Judaism, 207-211, 217; cf. 
an open letter from Hakham Rashi Eliyahu Marzouq (www.orahsaddiqim.org/cur- 
rent articles/conversion marzouq.shtml). Especially loud and somewhat scandalous is 
the activity of Nehemiah Gordon, a Rabbanite convert to Karaism, who, however, is 
not recognized as a Karaite by many Karaite-born believers (see Nehemiah Gordon’s 
site: www.karaite-korner.org/kkstore.shtml). In July 2007, as many as 14 proselytes were 
converted to Karaism in San Francisco by the rav Joe Pessah (Daniel Treiman, “Playing 
the Part of ‘Rav’ for San Francisco’s Karaite Community,” Jewish Daily Forward, 6 Aug. 
2007). I do not have exact information in this regard, but is seems that Libor Nissim 
Valko of Prague is also a convert to Karaism (see his site *Karaitsky Judaismus” in the 
Czech language in http://www.karaitskyjudaismus.estranky.cz/). Even more mysterious 
is the activity of a certain “abba Gershom (Kiprisci),” who calls himself zaxam “Pyccrux 
Kapaumoe saepanuyeü” (Jiqamacko-kedapckuli moak) in Russian (see his epistles to the 
East European Karaites in the Google group *KapauMsr": http:/ /groups.google.com/ 
group/ karaimiru; cf. his Live Journal: http://russian-qaraim. livejournal.com). 

37 Nehemia Meyers, “Israels 30,000 Karaites follow Bible, not Talmud,” Jewish 
Bulletin (10 Dec.1999), la, 49a. 

38 Sumi Elaine Colligan, “Living Liminality: Karaite Jews Negotiate Identity and 
Community in Israel and the United States,” in Af, 451—469, esp. 465—469. 

?? See its site: www. kjuonline.com/home.htm. 

* According to some reports, those few Karaites who remained in Iraq after the 
1960s were forcibly converted to Islam during the Gulf War in 1991 (Lasker, *Karaite 
Leadership," 216, ft.17). 

“' For more information regarding the Karaites in Israel and Egypt, see Trevisan 
Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 83-207; eadem, “From Egypt to Israel: The Birth of a Karaite 
‘Edah in Israel,” in Kf, 431—449; Murad El-Qodsi [or El-Kodsi], The Karaite Jews of 
Egypt, 1882-1986 (Lyon, 1997; 2nd ed. Rochester, NY, 2007); Joel Beinin, “The Karaites 
in Modern Egypt,” in AZ, 417-429. 
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More convoluted is the case of the ethnic identity of the Byzantino- 
Turkish Karaite community, which, after the mass emigration of the 
Crimean Karaites to Istanbul after 1917, represented a curious mixture 
of traditionally-oriented Turkish- and Greek-speaking local Karaites 
with Judeo-Karaite self-identification, and modernist European Rus- 
sian émigrés, who spoke Russian and Tatar, and propagated Seraya 
Szapszal’s Khazar doctrine. The local community amounted to 350 
persons in 1955 and to 150 in 50 families in 1982. However, by the 
end of the 1980s—according to Polish Karaite Anna Sulimowicz, who 
visited the community at this tme—it had dwindled to only 90 persons, 
with the synagogue sometimes closed even on Saturdays. In the former 
Karaite quarter of Haskóy, only a few old houses remain on a small 
avenue called Karaim Çıkmazı (Turk. *Karaite blind-alley”).* The com- 
munity was recently (2004) visited by the Russian-American Karaite 
Valentin Kefeli, who wrote a vivid and colourful account of his trip.“ 

An estimated few hundred East European Karaites (mostly from the 
Crimea, Ukraine, and Lithuania) emigrated to Israel in the 1980s—2000s. 
Paradoxically enough, Yurii Szapszał, the great-grandson of the father 
of the Karaites’ ‘Turkic identity, was among them. Because of the loss 
of their Judeo-Karaite identity and religious tradition, these emigrants 
normally do not join the religious Karaite communities of the country. 
Nevertheless, one of the Crimean Karaite emigrants, Abraham (Alexei) 
Kefeli, managed to receive a proper religious education and was sub- 
sequently appointed kazzan of the Karaite community in the town of 
Ashdod.” In 2002 he published a leaflet which challenged all the East 
European Karaites not to believe in theories concerning their Turkic 
origins, and return to their genuine Karaite roots—religious as well as 
cultural and ethnic.*? 


= Simon Szyszman, “Communauté karaite d’Istanboul,” Vetus Testamentum 6 (1956): 
309-315; Trevisan Semi, Gli ebrei Caraiti, 192; Jean-Francois Fäu, Les Caraites (Turnhout, 
2000), 109. 

= a Sulimowicz, “Karaimi znad Złotego Rogu,” Awazymyz 1 (1989): 9-10. 

^ See Valentin Kefeli, Karaimy Turtsü (Arkhiv 7; Slippery Rock, 2004). This amateur 
publication contains a number of important pictures of Karaite epigraphic monuments. 
In June 2004, the Karaite cemetery in Haskóy was visited by Mikhail Kizilov. 

5 This part of my book is largely based on my field work with the Israeli Karaites 
from 2002 to 2005. 

*5 Avraham Kefeli, Natalia Kefeli, Karaimy. Raz yasnitelnaia broshiura po istorii karaimov 
Kryma i osnovam karaumskot religii (Ashdod, 2002). In his earlier publications, though, 
Abraham Kefeli was of the opinion that the East European Karaites were of Khazar 
origin (e.g. Alexei [Abraham] Kefeli, “Traditsionnaia muzykal’naia kultura krymskikh 
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Thus, it seems that the future history of Karaism will be connected 
not with Eastern Europe, but with the state of Israel, which welcomes 
every East European Karaite who is ready to identify with the Judaism 
of his forefathers and claim the right of repatriation to Eres Yisra'el. 
This is perhaps even more symbolic when one takes into consideration 
that the medieval Karaites, the leaders of the Avele: Sion (Mourners of 
Zion),” were perhaps the first Jewish thinkers to call exiled Jewry to 
return to the Holy Land of Palestine. 


karaimov,” Vidrodzhennia 3 (1997); idem, Orrımdakı Qaraylarnm Masalları/ Skazki krymskikh 
karaimov, ed. and comp. Avraham (Alexei) Kefeli (Kiev, 2002), 5-6)). Later he appar- 
ently changed his views. Avraham Kefeli informed me in a private conversation that 
he had left the Crimea largely because of the persecutions on the part of the local 
“Turkic” Karaites. 

"7 Yoram Erder, “The Mourners of Zion: The Karaites in Jerusalem of the Tenth 
and Eleventh Centuries,” in KJ, 213-235. 


GLOSSARY 


aron ha-qodesh—Torah closet, the place for keeping Torah scrolls in a synagogue 

Ashkenazim —German, West-, Central-, or East-European Jews 

berit millah (GV Kar. mile) —circumcision 

hakham (Heb. “sage,” “wise one")—1) educated person; 2) supreme administrative and 
religious head of the Karaite communities in Eastern Europe after 1837 

hakhan—pseudo-Turkic corruption of the Hebrew term hakham, introduced by Seraja 
Szapszal in the late 1920s 

Haskalah (from Heb. sekhel—" reason /intellect")—]ewish Enlightenment, movement for 
spreading European culture among the Jews (ca. 1780s—1880s) 

hazzan—1) singer (cantor) in a Rabbanite community; 2) religious (and sometimes 
administrative) head of a Karaite community in Eastern Europe 

hevrah qaddishah (Aramaic “holy congregation")—a charitable confraternity; from the 
Early Modern period on its functions were generally limited to burial of the dead 

huppah —wedding canopy 

kapporet —drapery for a Torah scroll 

kashrut—dietary laws 

kenesa (also kensa/kenese/kenasa)—Karaite synagogue (cf. Heb. beit ha-knesset, i.e. “syna- 
gogue”) 

ketubbah —marriage contract 

kosher—ritually permissible food 

maskil (Heb. “wise,” “enlightened one”)—scholar, adherent of the Jewish Enlighten- 
ment (cf. Haskalah) 

masah—unleavened bread, traditional substitute for bread during the Pesah (Passover) 

masevah—tombstone 

melammed (GV Kar. iwretiwci)—teacher 

menorah—seven-branched candelabrum or oil-lamp 

mezuzah—doorpost amulet 

midrasz—Karaim for Heb. beit ha-midrash, i.e. a religious school 

minyan—lit. “number”; usually interpreted in the sense of “ten men,” Le. the minimal 
congregation necessary for public worship 

miqveh—ritual bath 

migvah—commandment, precept, injunction; also a good or charitable deed 

mohel—circumciser 

ochuwcu—lit. “reader”; combined the duties of ba'al geriah (lit. “master of reading") 
with those of a custodian (shammash) 

Oral Law—the Talmud (a.k.a. Torah she-be-‘al peh), a later Rabbinic commentary and 
legal code based on the Hebrew Bible (ZaNakh) 

piyyut—poem 

qehilah —Jewish community, congregation; the same as gahal 

qinah (GV Kar. kyna)—lamentation, funeral elegy 

Rabbanite—adherent of Rabbinic (Talmudic) Judaism 

ribbi (rarely erbi)—Karaite form for “rabbi;” usually applied to a teacher. Cf. Yiddish 
reb and rebbe 

shammash—synagogue beadle/custodian 

shehitah—ritual slaughtering of animals 

shofet (lit. "judge" )—negotiator or lobbyist, administrative head of a Karaite community 
in Poland and Lithuania responsible for representing the community to non-Karaite 
authorities (cf. Pol. wójt and Heb. shtadlan) 
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shohet—ritual slaughterer; cf. shehitah 

siddur—prayer book 

fallit gadol (“large tallit )—four-cornered prayer shawl worn during morning services 

fallit qatan (“small talht”)—four-cornered garment worn under the clothes for the dura- 
tion of the day 

TaNakh—the Hebrew Bible, Christian Old Testament 

taqqanah —regulation (rule/reform) governing the internal life of a community and 
supplementing biblical laws 

targum— translation of the Bible into vernacular languages (e.g. in Karaim) 

tas (Heb. “[the Torah] shield”)—a decorative metal breastplate hung from the Torah 
rollers 

tefillin —phylacteries, small leather cases containing Biblical verses and leather straps 
attached to them; phylacteries are affixed on the forehead and arm by male Jews 
during morning services 

Torah —Pentateuch or Pentateuchal scroll 

sisit—fringes or tassels at the corners of Jewish four-cornered garments (see fallit gadol/ 
qatan) 

województwo —administrative district in Poland (a.k.a. voivodship or palatinate) 
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In this study I have analysed the most valuable documents pertaining 
to the history of the Galician Karaites, which are kept in archival 
collections in England, Russia, Ukraine, Crimea, Poland, Lithuania, 
Austria, and Israel. Especially important were the hitherto little-studied 
Karaite collections in St. Petersburg (Abraham Firkowicz’s collection), 
Vilnius (Seraja Szapszał and Szemaja Firkowicz’s personal archives), and 
Kraków (Karaite materials by the Polish Orientalists, Tadeusz Kowalski 
and Jan Grzegorzewski). Of major importance, too, was the collection 
of Karaite manuscripts assembled in Halicz by Ivan Yurchenko (the 
Yurchenko MSS), which is still in the process of being catalogued. Due 
to the fact that this collection has not yet been properly catalogued, 
I have provided a short bibliographic description of those Yurchenko 
MSS used in my study. Documents from other, already well-established, 
archival collections, which may be easily found in their respective 
catalogues, are normally indicated by their call numbers only. Highly 
useful, as well, was my work with the collection of objects of Galician 
Karaite material culture currently kept in the Museum of Karaite His- 
tory and Culture in Halicz (ca. 3,000 items). I have provided a short 
description of the museum items used in my study (see section 1.2. of 
the bibliography). 

I originally decided to divide my printed sources into two large cat- 
egories: “printed primary sources” (publications of Karaite authors; 
section 1.3), and “other printed primary sources (sources of non-Karaite 
origin; section 1.4).” Soon, however, I found myself facing a very dif 
ficult question: should I treat publications of twentieth-century Karaite 
orientalists (e.g. Anna Sulimowicz, Ananjasz Zajączkowski, Zygmunt 
Abrahamowicz, and some others) as sources or secondary literature? 
After long consideration, the following decision was made: Most of the 
publications by Karaite scholars, their academic character notwithstand- 
ing, still provide us with many first-hand details, such as their authors’ 
opinions and views, their personal reminiscences, memoirs of relatives, 
etc. Moreover, biographies of twentieth-century Karaite scholars from 
Galicia (and their publications) also represent a part of the history 
of the Galician community after 1918. Therefore, all publications by 
Karaite authors (both from 1772 to 1918 and afterwards) are viewed 
as primary sources for this study (see section 1.3). 
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Another difficult question was connected with publications by journal- 
ists and amateur historians (e.g. Bohdan Janusz) which were published 
before 1945. Should they be considered secondary academic literature 
or sources on the state of the community in that period? Again, after 
lengthy consideration, I came to the following conclusion: Stricto sensu the 
scholarly value of such publications is quite insignificant. Nevertheless, 
personal observations by such journalists and men of letters undoubtedly 
represent a very important source for the history of the Karaites in the 
region. Therefore, such publications are listed in the bibliography under 
1.4. Other printed primary sources. Highly complicated was also the case of 
Reuven Fahn, who is known as an amateur historian, ethnographer and 
epigraphist, on the one hand, and as a littérateur and journalist, on the 
other. His scholarly studies are listed as secondary literature (section 2 of 
the bibliography), whereas his journal reports and collection of Karaite 
legends are listed as 7.4. Other printed primary sources. Unpublished theses 
and Internet resources were also used in my study (sections 3 and 4). 
In spite of the fact that the most important aspects of the history of 
the Galician Karaite community from 1772 to 1945 were analysed 
in this work, further research may be directed toward the analysis of 
exegetical and theological works by local Karaite savants; deeper study 
of the Galician variant of the Karaim language; and compilation of 
biographies of intellectual leaders of the community. 


1. Sources 
1.1. Manuscript and Archival 


Halych (Halicz), uncatalogued miscellaneous manuscripts collected by Ivan Yurchenko [the Yurchenko 
MSS] 


Janina Eszwowicz's Personal Documents 

A copy of the Karaite community register books (Halicz, nineteenth—first half of the 
twentieth century). 

Copybooks with Karaim prayers (in Hebrew characters) written in the 1970s by Moses 
Szulimowicz (?), the last hazzan of the Halicz community. 

Hets', Petro. Monolog luts'koho karaima (S. Eszwowiczu) [a poem; composed in Luck, 
13 June 1973; Ukr]. 

Ickowicz, Samuel. Zacharia. 5 fols. [poem in Karaim dedicated to the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the death of Zachariah-Isaac Abrahamowicz (1878-1903)]. 


! Kept in the repository of the Museum of Karaite History and Culture in Halicz 
(in the process of being catalogued). 
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Zarach Karachowicz’s Personal Documents 

Certificates of completion of military service of Moses Zarachowicz (Zoruchowicz). 
K.K. Landsturmbezirks-Commando (Stanislau). Nr. 20. 

Certificates of completion of military service of Moses Zarachowicz (Zoruchowicz). 
Kais. König. Landwehr-Bataillon (Stanislau). Nr. 62. 

Manuscript copies of three nineteenth-century Karaim ginot with Hebrew headings. 
Copied by Zarach Zarachowicz in Halicz in the 1930s [ Karaim in Hebrew script; 
published in Latin script without Hebrew headings by Zarach Zarachowicz as “Ic 
kyna” [Three kynas], KA 10 (1936): 3-6]. 

Regierung des Generalgouvernements (Sippenstelle) an Herrn Zoruch Zoruchowicz, 
Sekretar. Krakau, 10.6.1942 [German]. 

Regierung des Generalgouvernements (Sippenstelle) an Herrn Zoruch Zoruchowicz, 
Sekretar. Krakau, 8.12.1943 [German]. 

A letter of S. Szapszał to Z. Zarachowicz. Wilno/ Vilnius, 8 Oct. 1948 [Russian]. 

'The marriage contract between Mordecai-Shalom b. Yeshua Mordkowicz and Esther 
bat Joseph. Halicz, 6.08.1942 [Hebrew]. 

The school certificate of Judah Zarachowicz ( Jehuda Zoruchowicz) (1909-1910). 

Yugov, Alexei. ‚Svetonostsy. Epopeia. Moscow: Sovetskii pisatel, 1946 [donated by Boris 
Kokenay to Z. Zarachowicz with dedicatory inscription by B. Kokenay and marginal 
handwritten notes left by a relative of Z. Zarachowicz (?)]. 

Zarachowicz, Zarach. Przyczynki do dziejów gminy karaimskiej w Haliczu. Z doku- 
mentów przeszłości. 7 fols [a draft of an article for “Myśl Karaimska”; unpublished; 
Polish]. 


Other 

Abrahamowicz, Mordecai. A letter to his parents in Halicz. Jerusalem, 21.10.193[5] 
[Polish]. 

Anonymous letter (request for help) from a Halicz Karaite to the Crimean Karaite 
hakham Simcha Babowicz. Halicz, 1845 [draft; Hebrew]. 

Calendar for the year 5705 (1944/1945) [Hebrew]. 

Decree 2/w 1.19359 from 25 Oct. 1915; XIV 1.1790 from 9 Nov. 1915 [copied in Biała 
on 19 Oct. 1916 and in Halicz 19 July 1918; typescript; Polish]. 

Eszwowicz, Leon. A letter to Janina Eszwowicz [Polish; 23 July 1917; the seal of the 
K.u.K. Feldspital Nr. 1113]. 

Invitation to an evening of Karaite culture organized by “Koło Młodych Karaimów w 
Haliczu.” Halicz, 17 Apr. 1938 [Polish; sent to Leon Eszwowicz. The programme 
for the evening included a lecture on the role of theatre by Z. Nowachowicz and 
a recitation of Karaim poetry (verses by Z. Abrahamowicz, Sz. Kobecki, and 
A. Mardkowicz)]. 

Luah roshei hodashim/ Karaimskii kalendar’ na 5710 god ot sotvoreniia mira (1949— 
1950) [Hebrew with Russian subtitle]. 

Mardkowicz, Rozalia. A letter to Zarach Zarachowicz. Łuck, 4 Sep. 1944 [Polish]. 

Seder ha-tefillot. Copied by Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz. N.p., n.d. [ Halicz, nineteenth 
century; Hebrew]. 

Szulimowicz, Isaac ben Yeshua. ‘Translations of Hebrew prayers into Karaim. November, 
1940 [fols.1-10 at the beginning of Seder tefillot ha-Qara'im. Vol. 3. Vienna, 1854]. 
Three verses for Karaite children, ca. 1929. Composed probably by Zarach Zarachowicz 

or Mordecai (Marek) Leonowicz. Karaim, typescript and handwriting. 


Ivano-Frankws’k (former Stanisławów), Derzhavnyi arkhiv lvano-Frankius koi oblasti (State 
Archive of Ivano-Frankwsk region) [DAIFO] 
E18. Op.1. Call nos. 376, 377, 533, 534, 616, 618. 
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Jerusalem, Ben-Zwi Institute for the Study of jewish Communities in the East 


Karaite Collection 
Call no. 77. Simcha-Isaac ben Moses Łucki. Eilon Moreh (1729) [copied by Zarach 
Zarachowicz in Halicz in 1931]. 


Kraków, Archiwum Nauki PAN i PAU (Archive of the Polish Academy of Sciences) [AN PAN] 
Spuścizna K III-6. Jan Grzegorzewski.” 

No. 16. Karaimi. Wyciągi z Archiwum Lwowskiego, notatki z zakresu historji i kultury, 
wykaz imenny Karaimów w Haliczu. 1914. 

No. 17. Karaimi: Pieśni, wiersze, psalmy. Teksty, tłumaczenia, słownictwo. 

No. 18. Karaimi. Morfologia języka karaimskiego. 

No. 22. Karaimi: Słownik karaimsko-polski. Notatki. 

No. 25. Moje stanowisko w badaniu narzecza halickiego. 


Spuścizna K III-4. Tadeusz Kowalski. 
No. 122: 1/2. Materjały karaimskie. Notatki, wypisy z literatury, wiersze, utwory sce- 
niczne (głównie Sz. Firkowicza). 1921-1927. 


Lyiv (Lwów), the Library of Ivan Franko National Low University ' 
Księga miejskiego Sądu wojtowsko lawniczego królewskiego miasta Zólkwi. Call nos.: 
616 III; 617 IH; 618 III. 


Low (Lwów), Vasyl’ Stefanyk Academic Library (former Ossolineum) 

Ossolineum I 1252. Fols. 13-15 [A letter from Abraham Leonowicz to Denis Zubritskii 
(3 Oct. 1838) together with a Polish translation of the historical chronicle regarding 
the arrival of the Karaites in Galicia]. 


Moscow, Archive of the VAAD of Russia 
Letters from L. I. Kaya to A. N. Torpusman (1970s-1980s). 


New York, The Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary [ JTS] 
MS Adler 2281, fols. 32r-34r [Historical notes by the Halicz hazzan Samuel ben Moses 
(1795); copied by his nephew, Abraham ben Samuel of Kukizow]. 


Oxford, Bodleian library [Bod.] 

MS Reggio 4. Aaron ben Joseph. Sefer ha-Mivhar with commentaries by Mordecai ben 
Nisan Kukizów [copied by Yeshua-Joseph ben Moses Mordkowicz in Kukizów in 
1826]. 

MS Reggio 36. Solomon ben Aharon Troki. Appiryon Asah Lo (1710). Pt. 1 [copied by 
a Rabbanite scribe in 1830 in Tarnopol]. 

MS Reggio 37. Solomon ben Aharon Troki. Appiryon Asah Lo (1710). Pt. 2 [copied by 
Yeshua-Joseph ben Moses Mordkowicz in Kukizów or Halicz in 1830]. 

MS Opp. Add. 117. Mordecai ben Nisan. Dod Mordekhai and Sefer Kelalim [copied by 
Simcha ben Solomon ha-Gevir in Constantinople in 1775]. 

MS Opp. Add. 123. Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir. Draft of Porat Yosef [Decoration 
of Joseph]. 

MS Heb. E5. Joseph ben Yeshua. Karanhy bulut [Black Cloud]. 


For some reason Jan Grzegorzewski’s archival materials did not have any pagina- 
tion. I was therefore forced to refer to call numbers only, without providing exact page 
or folio numbers. 
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MS Heb. e.12. A collection of miscellaneous treatises copied by Mordecai ben Samuel 
Segan (Mordkowicz) in Kukizów in 1730 and donated to the Karaite community 
of Constantinople. 


Oxford, Keston Institute for the Studies of Communist Countries and Religious Affairs* 

SU/Kar. A letter from Igor’ Baryl’nik to the Keston Institute regarding the epigraphic 
expedition to the Karaite cemetery of Cufut-Qal‘eh in the Crimea (1989). 

Uncatalogued materials. Sorokowski, Andrew. The Greek-Catholic Clergy in Galicia 
in the Interwar Period. June 1998. 7 pp. 


Sheffield, the University of Sheffield Library 

The Hartlib Papers 1/33. Fols. 63A-63B [A letter from Cyprian Kinner to Samuel 
Hartlib (Aug. 1648) containing a copy of Johann Stephan Rittangel’s report on the 
Karaites of Troki (in German)]. 


Simferopol’, State Archive of the Autonomous Republic of the Crimea [GAARK] 

E241. Collection of TOKDP (Taurida and Odessa Karaite spiritual consistory). 
Op.1. Call nos. 450, 533, 769, 1083, 1163, 1180, 1864. 

Op.2. Call no. 49. 


St. Petersburg, M.E. Saltykov-Shchedrin National Library of Russia [NLR] 

E946. Abraham Firkowicz’s manuscript collection: 

Op. 1. Abraham Firkowicz’s personal archive. Call nos. 19, 47, 241, 246, 294, 640, 
675, 710, 722, 807, 809, 889, 898, 899, 900, 951, 984, 1048, 1053, 1718. 

Evr. I Doc. II. Call nos. 1 (3), 26, 37-39. 

Evr. II A. Abraham Firkowicz's Second collection. Call nos. 8, 71, 162/2, 163/5, 
163/10, 164/4, 164/7, 344, 938, 1575, 1609, 1631, 1654, 1693, 1698, 1715, 1720, 
1734, 1742, 1816, 1822, 1823, 1827, 1833, 1860, 1861, 1866, 2698, 2847, 2859, 
2871, 2874, 2876, 2877. 

Op. 9. Polish documents. Call no. 288. 


Vienna, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv 

Hofreisen [HR]: 

HR NK 5. Konv. 5. I Abteilung. Beschreibung der Kónigreiche Galizien, und 
Lodomerien nach dem Zustand, in welchem sie sich zur Zeit der Revindicirung 
durch Ihro Kais. Kónigl. Apostolischen Majestat, und besonders im Monat Julius 
1773. befunden haben. 

HR NK 5. Konv. 5. I Abteilung. Reis Carte Seiner Kayserlichen Majestaet in denen 
Provintzien deren Kónigreiche Gallicien und Lodomerien anno 1773. 

Staatskanzlei, Provinzen: 

Galizien 1. Konv. D. 1787. 

Administrative Registratur. E 28/5: 

Fremde Kirche und Sekten; Israelitischer Kultus (1861-1873). 


Vienna, Österreichisches Staatsarchiv 

Staats-Archw des Innern und der Justiz, Hofkanzlei [ HK]: 

HK IV. TI. K.1520. Galizien— 1784. Ausweis was die Juden Kopf Steuer nach der 
Lustration de Anno 1765 ertrage und wie viel von denen Kahalen mittels ihren 
Fassionen hier auf Köpfe angegeben, mithin mehr oder weniger zur Schuldigkeit 
pro Anno 1774 fürgemerket worden [ Lemberg, 23. May 1775]. 


3 [n October 2007 Keston Institute moved to Baylor University (USA). 
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HK IV TL K.1520. Galizien—1784. Nr. 1494. Gehorsamster Bericht des Kayserl. 
Kónig. Districts Directors N.2 In betrag der Sect. Lebens Arten und Unterhaltung 
der Karaimer Juden in der Statt Halicz [Oct. 1774]. 

HK IV TL K.1520. Galizien—1784. Nr. 1096. Patent, Die Einfihrung der neuen 
Juden-Ordnung betreffend (87 fols.) [16 July 1776]. 

HK IV. 18. K.1549 [Jewish marriages]. 


Vilnius (Wilno), Lietuvos Moksly Akademyos Biblioteka (Library of the Lithuanian Academy of 

Sciences) [MS LMAB] 

F143. Seraja Szapszal’s personal archive. Call nos. 149, 172a, 218, 247, 375, 384, 394, 
424, 425, 425a, 428, 501, 511, 611, 652, 723, 724, 836, 859, 917, 1016, 1023, 1081, 
1082, 1231, 1334, 1459, 1505, 1519, 1529, 1531, 1587, 1981. 

E301. Documents of the Lithuanian Karaite community. Call nos. 27, 276, 302, 465, 
466, 494. 

E305. Szemaja (Szymon/Semen Adol'fovich) Firkowicz's personal archive. Call nos. 
51, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 134, 139, 220, 250. 


Warsaw, Archiwum Akt Nowych (Archive for Modern Record) [AAN] 
Ministerstwo Wyznań Religijnych i Oświęcenia Publicznego (Ministry for Religious Con- 
fessions and Public Education) [MWRiOP]. Call nos. 1461, 1462, 1464, 1465, 1466. 


Warsaw, Archiwum Główne Akt Dawnych (Main Archwe for Old Records) [AGAD] 
Lustracje dz. XVIII. No. 56. Lustracja Ziemi Halickiej. 
Lustracje dz. XVIII. No. 62. Lustracja Starostwa Halickiego. 


1.2. Museum Collections 


Halych (Halicz), Muzei karaims’koi istort ta kultury [MKIK] 

Bronze menorah from the Halicz synagogue (kenesa). First half of the twentieth century. 

Parchment from a mezuzah containing two small fragments from the Torah (Deut. 
6: 4-9 and 11: 13-21). Halicz, from the house of Janina Eszwowicz. Before the 
Second World War. 

Ritual silver cup for blessed wine with Hebrew inscription. Halicz, nineteenth century. 

Silver fas (Tora shield) with Hebrew inscriptions. Donated to the community of Halicz 
by Rachel, the wife of Simcha [Simcha-Isaac ben Moses?] Łucki in 1783. 

Tatkie—a table for kneading dough for the unleavened bread (masah). Halicz, 19th 
century. 

The kapporet (a drapery for a Torah scroll) of Hanna ha-Rabbanit, wife of Levi, with 
gold embroidery. Halicz, nineteenth century. 

The hazzan’s four-cornered mantle (Pol. “tallit kapłański”) with tassels (5757). Halicz, 
1930s. 

The large piece of cloth to wrap the Torah (a.k.a. Levush ha- Torah/ me'il ha-Torah/beged 
Torah) with embroidered ornaments (deer, flowers, the Star of David) and Hebrew 
inscriptions (incl. names: Zvi ben Isaac (of Lithuania?) (embroidered); Yeshua ben 
Mordecai (written in ink)). Halicz, nineteenth century. 


1.3. Printed Primary Sources (Publications of Karaite Authors) 


Karaite Periodicals 

Awazymyz (Our Voice). 1989—. Edited by Anna Sulimowicz, Marek Firkowicz, Mariola 
Abkowicz. Now available online at www.karaimi.org. In Polish, with some materials 
in Karaim. 

Bulletin d’Etudes Karaites. Nos. 1-3 (1983-1993). Edited by Simon Szyszman in Paris. 
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Caraimica. International Quarterly Review. Nos. 1-2 (2007). Edited by Valentin Kefeli and 
Dmitri Prokhorov. Published by the International Institute of the Crimean Karaites 
in Slippery Rock (USA) and Simferopol’ (the Crimea). In Russian, English, with 
some materials in Karaim. 

Cof (Something). Warszawa, 1979. Underground periodical of Polish Karaites. Two 
issues. Edited by Marek Firkowicz. Typewritten. In Polish, with some materials in 
Karaim. 

zvestiia Tavricheskogo i Odesskogo karaimskogo dukhovnogo pravleniia (News of the Taurida and 
Odessa Karaite Spiritual Consistory). Eupatoria, 1917-1919. Nine issues. Edited by 
Seraja Szapszał. In Russian, with some materials in Karaim and Tatar. 

Karaimskaia Zhizn’ (Karaite Life). 12 issues. Moscow, 1911-1912. Edited by V. I. Sinani. 
In Russian, with some materials in Karaim and Tatar. 

Karaimskoe slovo (Karaite Word). 12 issues. Wilno, 1913-1914. Edited by A. I. Szpakowski. 
In Russian, with some materials in Karaim. 

Karaj Awazy/ Głos karaima (Karaite Voice). 12 issues. Luck, 1931-1938. Edited by Alek- 
sander Mardkowicz. In Karaim, with some materials in Polish. 

Myśl Karaimska (Karaite Thought). 12 issues. Wilno: Zarząd Wileńskiego Stowarzyszenia 
Karaimów, 1924—1939. N.s. 2 issues (Wrocław: Karaimski związek religijny w R. P, 
1945-1947). Edited by A. Rojecki (1924—1929), and A. Zajączkowski (1930—1947). 
Succeeded by Przegląd Orientalisticzny. In Polish, with some materials in Karaim. 

Onarmach (Development/Success). Three issues (1934-1939). Edited by M. Tynfović. 
First two issues typewritten; only the last one printed. In Karaim; one article in 
French and one in Lithuanian. 

Przyjaciel Karaimów/ Dostu Karajnyn (Friend of the Karaites). Three issues. Troki, 1931— 
1935. In Polish and Karaim. 

Sabakh (Morning). Łuck, 1914. Edited by E. I. Rudkovskaia. In Russian. 

Sahyszymyz/ Nasza Myśl (Our Thought). Wilno, 1927. Intended to be a daily, but for 
various political and ideological reasons only one 8-page issue appeared. Editor: 
Owadjusz Pilecki. In Russian and Karaim on facing pages. 


Karaite Newspapers 

Karaimskaia gazeta (Karaite Newspaper). Eupatoria, 2003—. Edited by Tatiana Dugil’. 
‘Two issues published so far. In Russian. 

Karaimskie vesti (Karaite News). 70 issues. Moscow, 1994—2003. Main editors: V. I. Kefeli 
(1994—2000); M. S. Sarach (2000-2001); M. M. Kazas (2002-2003). In Russian. 


Karaite Encyclopedia 
Karaimskaia Narodnaia Entsiklopedua. Vols. 1-6. Published in Paris and Moscow, 1995-2000. 
Edited by M. S. Sarach (until 2000) and M. M. Kazas. In Russian. 


Separate Publications 

Abkowicz, Mariola. “No i znowu bylam w Haliczu.” Awazymyz 1 (7) (2003). 

Abrahamowicz, Zachariasz. “Karaimem jestem.” <nad Wilii 4 (1996): 8. 

. “Hanuz karajłar eksilmid’.” MK 1 (1924): 18-19. 

——.. “Ya—karaim.” Translated by Stepan Pushyk. Dnistrova Hoylia 11 (124). 12 Mar. 1998. 

[Abrahamowicz, Zacharjasz]. “Zecharja Abrahamowicznin tiziwleri.” KA 2 (1931): 
24—29. 

Abrahamowicz, Zygmunt. “Two Religious Poems by the Polish 16th century Poet Jan 
Kochanowski in Karaite.” Bulletin des Etudes Karaítes 2 (1989): 65-82. 

. "Dzieje Karaimów w Haliczu.” PO 1-2 (2001): 3-16. 

Achad Haam. “Zecharja Jicchak Abrahamowicz.” KA 2 (1931): 21-23. 

An Introduction to Karaite Judaism: A Guide to Karaite Observance, Theology, and History. Edited 
by Yosef Yaron, Avraham Qanai, Joe Pessah, and Yosef El-Gamil. New York: Al- 
Oirgisani, 2001. 
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*Antropologiia karaimov.” Kh 1 (1911): 2-29. 
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APPENDICES 


1. Statistical Data and Lists of hazzanim 


1.1. List of the Karaite hazzanim of Halicz! 


Judah ben Aaron 15812-1583? 

(ante 16631685) 
Aaron ben Samuel ha-Ro’eh (1685—1700) 
Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir (ha-Rodi) Ai 


Moses ben Joseph ha-Rodi 

Samuel ben Joseph ha-Rodi 

Mordecai ben Samuel (Mordkowicz) 
Moses ben Samuel ha-Rodi 

Yeshua ben Mordecai Mordkowicz 
Samuel ben Moses ben Samuel ha-Rodi 
Shalom ben Zachariah Zacharjasiewicz 1810-1851 
Abraham ben Levi Leonowicz 1851-1866 


(after 1728(?)-1738) 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( ) 
ES 
Joseph ben Abraham Leonowicz (1866-1884) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


1738-1744) 
1744-1765) 
1765-ante 1778) 
ante 17781796) 
1796-1802) 
1802-1810 


Yeshua-Joseph ben Moses Mordkowicz 1884-1894 
Zarach ben Samuel Leonowicz 1894-1900 
Simcha ben Yeshua-Jacob Leonowicz 1900-1922 
Shalom ben Joseph Nowachowicz 

Levi (Leon) ben Samuel Eszwowicz 

Isaac ben Moses Abrahamowicz 

Samuel ben Mordecai-Shalom Mordkowicz 
Zarach ben Moses Zarachowicz 

Mordecai ben Abraham Leonowicz 

Moses ben Shalom Szulimowicz 


1922-1923, 1925-1933) 
1923-1925) 
1933—1934) 
1934-1939) 
1940-1960) 


! Based on archival documents from NLR and on Zarachowicz, “Luwachy,” 23; 
Balaban, “Karaici,” 25; ARF, 26-64, 145-263. 

2 Mann, Texts, 736, 1242. 

* According to Zarachowicz, Moses b. Joseph ha-Rodi was hazzan from 1700 to 1738 
(Zarachowicz, “Luwachy,” 23). According to archival documents, however, a certain 
Zachariah was the spiritual leader of the community in 1713, and in 1728—Simcha 
hazzan b. Joseph ha-Mashbir (Shapira, “Some New Data,” 15). According to Mann 
(Texts, 1273, ft. 662) in 1727/8 the office of the hazzan was occupied by Samuel b. 
Joseph hazzan. 

* Mann, Texts, 756, 1351, 1361-1362. According to Zarachowicz, Yeshua b. Mordecai 
was appointed hazzan in 1792 (Zarachowicz, “Luwachy,” 23). 
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1.2. List of the Karate hazzanim of Kukizów 


Mordecai ben Nisan Kukizów 1688-1709 

Simcha ben Hananiel from ca. 1709-through the 1720s 
Mordecai ben Samuel Mordkowicz before 1744 

Yeshua ben Mordecai Mordkowicz before 1771 

Mordecai ben Nisan II ante 1771°—ante 1803 


David ben Mordecai ben Nisan Kukizów ante 1803-1822 
Yeshua-Joseph ben Moses Mordkowicz ca. 1822-ca. 1831 


1.3. List of the Jewish and Rabbanite House-owners in Halicz according to the 
Census of 1565-1566° 


Regestr albo inventarz wsithkich pozithkow w ziemiach Ruskich k 
stołu 1.k.m. naliezaczich spiszani wiernie przesz urodzonego Christofa 
Sokołowskiego ze Wrzączey, starostę Rogozinskiego y do ziem Ruskich 
s szeymu Warschawskiego przesz iego k.m.rewiszora deputowanego. 


Capitaneatus Haliciensis 


Zidow gospodarzow iest na ten czas dwadziesczia i dziewięcz, ktorzi 
daia w rok po grossi trzidziesczi, a ymiona ych the ssa: Smonko Rabiei, 
Saczko Luczki, Marko Kaplien, Smonka Israelovicz, Iosko Zorachovicz, 
Mosko Dolenski, Bochdan Oswicz, Marko Srarssi, Abramko Koręmiecz, 
Awras, Marko Hordei, Iosko Huhniwy, Aaron Israelovicz, Isaczko Illicz, 
Iochno Illicz, Kropiwka Mosko, Marko Morholecz, Tatus Duskowicz, 
Mosko Zacharowicz, Mosko Samsonowicz, Macziei Attaticz,” lochno 
Kowlik, Ochamian Smoilowicz, Ivan Saczkowicz, Iosko Illicz, Abramko 
Lewkowicz, Baniecz, Baithowa wdowa, Chanka. 

Komorniczi zidowssczi, ktorich iest trzinasczie, a płaczą po gr. pięth- 
nasczie, okrom Rabieia skolnika i kantora, o ktorich powiadaią, zeby 
mieli wolnoscz miecz od czinssu: Bielmacz, Czorny, Smoiło Markowei 
ziecz, Bassio Bochdanowicz, Iaczko, Mosko Hoswicz, Achron Gluchi, 
Salomko Zidacowski, Aaron Dothosson, Iaczko Luczki, Siemka Propi- 
wczicz, Marko Kulik, Danko Cziemkowicz. 


Summa od zidow, tak od gospodarzow, iako i od komornikow, czini 
złothich trzidziesczi i pięcz i grossi piętnasczie. 


5 Mordecai b. Nisan II was the hazzan of Kukizów already in 1771 (NLR F946, 
Evr.II A, no. 2871). 

€ Opysy korolüvshchyn, 53-54. 

7 Or Ahaticz. 
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1.4. List of the Karaite House-Owners m Halicz according to the Census of 1767* 


Polish name English Transliteration Remarks 
] Szymciu Jozefowicz Simcha ben Joseph 
2 Stoszka wdowa Esther? widow 
3 Aron Szymonowicz Aharon ben Simcha 
4 Moszko Nusymowicz Moses ben Nissim 
5  Zacharyasz Jakubowicz Zachariah ben Jacob 
6 Jakob Szmuylowicz Jacob ben Samuel 
7. Rabinowa wdowa widow of the Rabbi? 
8 Zacharyasz Szulimowicz Zachariah ben Shalom 
9 Mosko Rabinowicz Moses son of the Rabbi 
10 Puniak [s] unclear 
11 Syszko = unclear 
12 Szymon Berkowicz Simeon ben Berakhah 
13 Icko Ickowicz Isaac ben Isaac 
14 Icko Dankowicz Isaac ben Dan/Daniel 
15 Josef Judkiewicz Joseph ben Judah 
16 Nuchym Gancarz Nuchim the potter 
17 Josef Markiewicz Joseph ben Mordekhai 
18 Josef Symonowicz Joseph ben Simcha 
19 Josef Rabinowicz Joseph son of the Rabbi 
20 Icko Attamanczyn Isaac Attamanczyn of Załukiew (a Karaite?) 


1.5. Statistical Data on the Jewish Poll-Tax according to the Census of 1765 as 
Compared with the Data Provided by Jewish Communities of Austria in 1774'° 


Lemberg, 23. May 1775. 


Ausweis was die Juden Kopf Steuer nach der Lustration de Anno 1765 
ertrage und wie viel von denen Kahalen mittels ihren Fassionen hier 
auf Kopfe angegeben, mithin mehr oder weniger zur Schuldigkeit pro 
Anno 1774 fürgemerket worden. 


8 AGAD Lustracje dz. XVIII, no. 62. Lustracja Starostwa Halickiego. 


? This widow, together with the sons indicated in the lines 9 and 19, seem to be 


relatives of Mordecai b. Samuel Segan (Mordkowicz) (d. 1765), the last Karaite hazzan 
of Halicz before the Austrian annexation of Galicia. 


HK IV, TI, K.1520. Galizien—1784. 
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Kreis Kahale Köpfe Köpfe Einfache Kopf Steuer mithin gegen 
nach der nach dem Lustrations 
Lustration eigener nachder nach 
de Anno Angab Lustration denen 
1765 der Juden Juden Zu Zu 
Fassionen viel wenig 
G g G gr G gr G gr 
Halliczer Halicz 365 365 730 730 
ibidem 94 94 188 188 
Karaimi 
Lemberger Kulikow!! 409 409 818 818 
ibidem 55 55 110 110 
Karaimi 


1.6. List of the Members of the Halicz Community Who Agreed to Follow 
Abraham Firkowiez’s Reforms (taqqanot) in 1871"? 


Name(s) Surname Remarks 
1 Yeshua-Joseph b. Moses Mordkowicz hakham ha-rosh ve-av-beit-din 
2 Levi b. Joseph Leonowicz hazzan ha-rosh ve-ha-dayyan, hazzan in 1884—1894 
3 Zarach b. Samuel Leonowicz hazzan ha-mishneh ve-ha-dayyan 
4 Mordecai b. Abraham Leonowicz rosh ha-qahal, son of Abraham Leonowicz 
5 Mordecai-Shalom'* b. Moses  Mordkowicz  manhig u-parnas, brother of Yeshua-Joseph 
Mordkowicz 
6 Zachariah b. Samuel Abrahamowicz manhig u-parnas 
7 Shalom b. Isaac Szulimowicz"  ha-zaqen 
8 Simcha b. Yeshua ha-zaqen 
9 Joseph b. Isaac Szulimowicz 
10 Samuel b. Yeshua 


! Scribal erratum for “Kukizöw.” 

? On the basis of two documents signed by the members of the community ( Jellinek, 
Abraham Firkowiisch, 11-15). I have corrected misprints in this publication by consulting 
the Hebrew original of one of these documents (NLR E946, op. 1, no. 47: Postanov- 
lenie karaimskoi obshchiny g. Galicha o chastichnom izmenenii obriadov obrezaniia, 
obrucheniia i svad by, 1871). The names of the members of the community were some- 
times written in a slightly different manner in each of the documents; this list represents 
a version based on a comparison of all three versions of these documents. 

'S [n another place his name is written as *Mordecai-Solomon" (Jellinek, Abraham 


Firkowitsch, 11). 


(continued on next page) 


1 [n Jellinek's publication corrupted to “Szlomowicz.” Therefore, I have corrected 
all the *Szlomowicze" to “Szulimowicze.” 


Table (cont.) 
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Name(s) Surname Remarks 
1 Isaac b. Samuel 
2 Samuel b. Isaac 
3 Noah b. Isaac 
4 Moses b. Joseph 
5 Moses b. Zachariah 
6 Samuel b. Noah 
7 Abraham b. Joseph 
8 Moses b. Mordecai-Shalom Mordkowicz 
9 Yeshua b. Samuel Leonowicz his father is called adonenu ve- ateret roshenu 
20 Samuel b. Mordecai Shalom = Mordkowicz 
21 Samuel b. Zachariah 
22 Simcha b. Moses Mordkowicz ^ brother of Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz 
23 Simcha b. Samuel Szulimowicz 
24 Judah 
25 Isaac b. Moses 
26 Abraham b. Moses 
27 Jacob b. Yeshua 
28 Shalom b. Yeshua [Szulimowicz] Qatan 
29 Zarach b. Moses Zarachowicz” 
30 Benjamin b. Samuel 
31 Simcha b. Yeshua-Jacob [Leonowicz] 057 (?), hazzan in 1894-1900 
32 Zachariah-Jacob b. Abraham Leonowicz 
33 Benjamin-Immanuel b. Samuel Szulimowicz 
34 Zarach b. Moses Zarachowicz'® the same as no. 29? 
35 Joseph b. Shalom Nowachowicz 
36 Shalom b. Isaac-Simcha 
37 Samuel b. Yeshua Eszwowicz 
38 Shalom-Natan b. Samuel Eszwowicz 
39 Simcha b. Shalom Szulimowicz 
40 Samuel b. Zachariah Abrahamowicz 
41 Moses b. Yeshua Szulimowicz Qatan 
42 Moses b. Zachariah Abrahamowicz 
43 Samuel b. Joseph Józefowicz 
44 Abraham b. Joseph Samuelowicz 
45 Moses b. Joseph Samuelowicz the same as no. 14? 
46 Samuel b. Jacob Eszwowicz 


5 “Sornuchowicz” in the original. 


16 


More correct is “Zarachowicz.” 


In Jellinek's publication: “Sornuchowicz”; in the archival copy: “Zoruchowicz.” 
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1.7. List of the Members of the Halicz Community (Composed Apparently by 
Simcha ben Yeshua-facob Leonowicz at the Request of Fan Grzegorzewski in 1696) 


Spis familii sekty Karaitów w Haliczu [1896] 


1. Abrahamowicz Moses zamieszkały w Załukiew. 
2. Abrahamowiczowa Ruchamcia wdowa po Samuelu Abrahamo- 
wiczu zam. w Załukwie. 
3. Abrahamowicz Samuel zam. w Załukwie. 
4. Abrahamowicz Izaak zam. w Załukwie. 
5. Abrahamowicz Mordko zam. w Załukwie. 
6. Abrahamowicz Salomon w Haliczu 
7. Abrahamowicz Moses w Haliczu 
8. Abrahamowicz Mordko zam. w Żyrawie w powiecie Chodorów. 
9. Abrahamowiczowa Estera wdowa po Abramie Abrahamowiczu 
10. Leonowicz Szymon [Simcha] chazan 
11. Leonowicz Jakub Józef ribi i nauczyciel 
12. Leonowicz Leon 
13. Leonowiczowa Ryfka wdowa po Zacharjaszu L[eonowiczu]. 
14. Abraham Leonowicz bez żenny za Dniestrem w Hamarni 
15. Leonowicz Szymon nauczyciel w Jekaterinosławie 
16. Leonowicz Abraham zam. w Haliczu 
17. Leonowiczowa Ryfka córka Mordka Leonowicza'* 
18. Mordkowicz Szymon wdowiec 
19. Mordkowicz Samuel 
20. Mordkowiczowa Domicela wdowa po Mojzeszu Mordkowiczu 
gminnym sekretarzu i zastępcy prokuratorji w Bursztynie w pow- 
iecie Rohatyn. i teraz zamieszkała we Lwowie. 
21. Mordkowicz Szymon bez żenny. 
22. Mordkowicz Ozyasz 
23. Mordkowicz Mojzesz zamieszkały w Łucku w Rosyi 
24. Mordkowiczowa Rachela wdowa po Mordku Mordkowiczu 
25. Eszwowicz Izaak 
26. Eszwowicz Mojzesz 
27. Eszwowiczowa Salomea wdowa po Szymonie Esz[wowiczu]. 


U AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6 (Jan Grzegorzewski). No.16. Karaimi. Wyciągi z 
Archiwum Lwowskiego, notatki z zakresu historji i kultury, wykaz imenny Karaimów 
w Haliczu. 1914. 

'® Ryfka/Ryfcia (Rebecca) Leonowicz narrated several folk stories in Karaim to Jan 
Grzegorzewski (Grzegorzewski, “Türk-tatarischer Dialekt,” 68-69, 74-77). 
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28. Eszwowiczowa Amalia wdowa po Judzie Esz|wowiczu]. 

29. Eszwowicz Samuel 

30. Eszwowicz Salomon 

31. Eszwowicz Samuel 

32. Eszwowiczowa Estera wdowa po Samuelu Esz [wowiczu]. 

33. Nowachowicz Józef wdowiec zam. w Załukwie 

34. Nowachowicz Szulim //.......... // 

35. Nowachowicz Samuel //.......... // 

36. Ickowicz Sara wdowa po Nowaku Ick[owiczu]. 

37. Ickowicz Samuel 

38. Ickowicz Eszwa zamieszkały w Kończakach. 

39. Ickowicz Eszwa //.......... // w Dubowcach 

40. Szulimowicz Samuel 

41. Szulimowicz Józef bez żenny 

42. Szulimowiczowa Sara wdowa po Abrahamie Szul[imowiczu]. 

43. Szulimowicz Szulim 

44. Szulimowicz Abraham 

45. Szulimowicz Natan Szulim 

46. Szulimowicz Szymon wdowiec zam. w Załukwie 

47. Szulimowicz Eszwa 

48. Szulimowicz Mojżesz zam. w Żyrawie p. Chodorów. 

49. Samuelowicz Samuel zam. w Załukwie 

50. Samuelowicz Abraham 

51. Samuelowicz Izaak zam. w Załukwie 

52. Samuelowiczowa Salomea wdowa po Samuelu 

53. Samuelowiczowa Amalia wdowa po Mojżeszu Sam[uelowiczu] 
Syn Józef c.k. Auskultantem'* w Kołomyi 

54. Samuelowiczowa Domicela wdowa po Zacharjaszu 

55. Samuelowiczowa Mincia wdowa po Izaaku Sam [uelowiczu]. 

56. Zarachowicz Mojżesz 

57. Abrahamowicz Izaak zam. w Łucku w Rosyi 


Zliczono dzieci z tychże familii 
mężczyzn 54. 
dziewcząt 49. 
Starszych osób 89. 


19 Germ. Auskultant. 
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pomiędzy temi znajdują się 
13 wdów 
3 wdowców 


[Description of the Karaite Synagogue Which was Attached to the Document:] 


Opis Świątyni która zbudowana w roku 1836. ktorą zbudował i starał się 
oto dziadzio mój Abraham Leonowicz sławny chazan i chacham wielki, 
senior magistrata Halicza, syn Leona Leonowicza, który zaprowadził 
magistrat do miasta wolnego Halicza. 


wysokość świątyni 6. mtr. 55. cm 
szerokość //.......... // 6-70. 
długość //.......... // 11-50. 


to jest rozmiar wewnętrzny świątyni. 


2. Excerpts from Printed and Archival Sources on the Galician Karaites 


2.1. Official Reports 
[ July, 1773] 


Beschreibung der Kónigreiche Galizien, und Lodomerien nach dem Kustand, in 
welchem sie sich zur Zeit der Revindicirung durch Ihre Kais. Konigl. Apostolische 
Majestät, und besonders im Monat Julius 1773. befunden haben.” 


Jüdischer. 


12”°. Endlich war auch die jüdische Religion toleriret, deren 
Anhanger óffentliche Kahale und Synagogen haben; die so 
genannten Karaimen anhàngen besonderer Jüdischer Secte und, 
sie sind von den übrigen Juden in der Kleidung, und Sitten unter- 
schieden, denn sie tragen sich pohlnisch, und bauen das Feld. 
Sie finden sich blos zu Kulikow und Halicz, ihrer Anzahl mag 
umgefähr 150. Seelen betragen und zahlen die Kopfsteuer wie 
die übrigen Juden. 


? Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Hofreisen NK 5, Konv.5, I Abteilung, fol. 475v. 
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[October 1774] 
Gehorsamster Bericht des Kayserl. König. Districts Directors N.2 In betrag der Sect. 
Lebens Arten und Unterhaltung der Karaimer Juden in der Statt Halicz.?! 


1"*, Diese Karaimiter Nation oder sogenannte Turckhische Juden 
seyen von uhralten Zeiten, wie sie so selbsten vorgeben, noch vor 200 
Jahren auB der Turckhey, und zwar von Constantinopel hierher gekom- 
men ihr glauben stamet ab von denen Israelitern wie so solche in alten 
Zeiten gehalten haben, und ist der einzige Unterschied zwischen ihnen 
und denen andern Juden, daß sie in dem sogenannten Talmut nicht 
glauben auch ihrer Feiertag ganz besonders, und nicht mit denen hier 
landischen Juden mit welchen sie sich in Tücksche halten; ihre Kleidung 
ist auch ganz anders und nicht gleich denen andern Juden, sondern 
Pohlnisch, sie scherren gleich denen Pohlen ihre Kópfe ja wann sie den 
Bart abschneiden [...] 


24, Diese Karaimer haben....in dieser Statt Halicz 19 biß 16 
Familien... 


Suggestion of the Galician Gubernium Regarding the Possible Conversion of the 
Austrian Jews into Karaites (1774)? 


[...] und dem Lande ungemein zutraglich ware es jedoch, wenn man 
die andern Juden in die sogenannten Caraimiten verwandeln und die 
namliche Beschaffenheit alsdann bei ihnen zu Wege bringen kónnte. 
Nicht allein einer friedfertigen Lebensart bemiihen sich diese Leute, 
sondern sind zum Teile mit eigenen, zum anderen Teil von Christen 
ab gepachteten Feldern beschaftigt, welche sie auf das sorgsamste 
und wirtschaftlichteste auszubauen pflegen [...] indem nichts mehr 
zu wünschen wäre als daß auch die übrigen Juden, welche derzeit 
keiner wirklichen Possession fahig waren und sie doch als Menschen 
leben müften, ihren Unterhalt in Schanken, Couchen und Bedrück- 
ung der Christen zu suchen verleitet würden, auf [ge|meinlichen und 
friedfertigen Fuß dieser Caraimiten gesetzt werden möchten, weil die 
Gleichstellung der letzteren mit den Christen vielleicht auch die übrigen 
Juden aus natürlichem Triebe zum Besitze eines mäßigen Eigentums 
und zugleich mäßigen arbeitsamen Verwendungen anzueifern und 


? HK IV. TL K.1520. Galizien—1784. No. 1494. 
? As cited in Karniel, Toleranzpolitik, 292. 
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solchergestalt aus einer der Christlichen beschwerlichen Nation mit der 
Zeit gute Mitbirger erzielt werden diirften. 


A Report of the Galician Gubernium (1774). 


... dieses arbeitsame, massige, friedfertige, reinliche und den Christen 
selbst nicht unangenehme Volk, bei 200 an der Zahl, sein friedliches 
Leben meist mit Ackerbau nach Art der ersten Israeliten zubr[ingt], 
mithin in mehr als einer Rücksicht sowohl den christlichen als den 
übrigen Jüdischen Landesbewohnern zu einem Beispiele dienen kónnte; 
[the report continues to say] dass niemals eine Klage wider die Karaiten 
vorgekommen [sei]. 


2.2. "Travel Accounts 
Franz Kratter (1772).** 


Eine besondere, dir ganz unbekannte Sekte verdient hier noch ange- 
merkt zu werden, namlich die Karaimen, oder auch Karaiten, welche 
eine Art Hebraer sind, die aber den Talmud nicht erkennen, und 
vielleicht schon darum eine Art besserer Menschen ausmachen. Sie 
tragen sich polnisch, bauen das Land, werden in allen Angaben dem 
Landmanne gleichgehalten, und sind von den Lasten der übrigen 
Judenschaft ganz frei. Ihre Anzahl belief sich im Jahre 1776 nicht 
hóher, als auf 609 Personen. 


The Letter from the Austrian Emperor joseph II to Field Marshall Lacy about the 
Karaites of Qufut-Qal'eh in the Crimea (1 June 1787). 


J/ai aussi éte voir une ville voisine de Baktschisarai uniquement habitée 
par des juifs de la secte des Caraites, dont les uns sont des négociants 
assez riches et les autres des cultivateurs, mais ils cachent leurs femmes 
à l'exemple des Tartares. Ils sont obligés de se contenter d'une aussi 
longtemps qu'elle ne devienne laide et que la vue de la femme ne 
s'affaiblisse; c'est dans ces deux cas seulement qu'il leur est permis d'en 


? As cited in Goehlert, *Karaiten und Mennoniten,” 600. 

* [Franz Kratter], Briefe über den itzigen Zustand von Galizien. Ein Beitrag zur Staatistik 
und Menschenkenntnis, vol. 2 (Leipsig, 1786), 149. 

25 Joseph II. und Katharina von Russland, ed. Alfred von Arneth (Vienna, 1869), 362. 
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ćpouser une autre. Si cette loi ćtait ćtablie a Vienne, nous verrions bien 
des femmes porter des lunettes pour se dćbarrasser de leurs maris. 


Balthasar Hacquet (1788/9).*° 


Hier, in dem Ort Halitsch, findet man eine besondere Gemeinde von 
Juden, welche Caraemi genannt werden. Ihr ganzes Gesetzbuch besteht 
in den fiinf Biichern Moses, welches freylich ohnehin mehr genug ware, 
wenn sie die Gesetze davon hielten. Sie [the Karaites] sind von den 
ubrigen Juden sehr verachtet; aber fiir den Staat besser, indem, sie sich 
den Ackerbau angelegen seyn lassen, wohingegen der achte Jude hier 
in Polen das elendeste, furchtsamste, ärmste, säuischste und auch in 
vielen Stiicken (Betriigereyen ausgenommen, zu welchen er vor allen 
fahig ist) das blodsinnigste Volk vom ganzen Lande ist. 


Joseph Rohrer: Excerpts from “6. Brief Bemerkungen über die Gebrüuche und 
Sitten der Karaimen m Halicz und deren Rabbinen (Halicz den 27. Novemb. 
1805). 


Zulim Zachariewicz [Shalom Zacharjasiewicz] ist ein junger Mann von 
37 Jahren, sieht aber so alt aus, als hatte er wenigstens schon 57 Jahre auf 
seinem Riicken, welcher wahrscheinlich von Natur so krumm ist, daB 
der gute Karaime nur mit Miihe sein offenes, groBes Auge gegen mich 
hinaufhalt. Dieser eingebogene, kleine Mann mit einem ganz gelben 
Gesichte erreicht kaum in der Hohe meine Lenden. Er hatte, als ich 
ihn traf, emen blauen, langen, ganz geschlossenen Rock, mit schwarzem 
Felle ausgeschlagen, trug eine große pohlnische Mütze, ferner einen 
Stecken, welcher lànger, als er selbst ist, übrigens so reine Stiefeln, als 
man sie an unsern schmutzigen Juden zu sehen nicht gewohnt ist. 
Dieser nàmlich hütet sich eben so sehr, wie Jeder andere Karaime, 
einen Mitbruder sterben zu sehen, weil er sich sonst verunreinigt glaubt, 
und daher, der herkömmlichen Sitte nach, sogleich zu dem Dniester 
laufen, und im Fluße sich bis gegen den Kopf versenken muß. Von 
diesem peinlichen Gesetze sind selbst die Weiber dieser Secte nich 


* Balthasar Hacquet, Hacquet’s neueste physikalisch-politische Reisen in den Jahren 1788. 
und 1789. durch die Dacischen und Sarmatischen oder Nördlichen Karpathen, pt. 1 (Nuremberg, 
1790), 198-203. 

27 Joseph Rohrer, Bemerkungen auf einer Reise von der türkischen Gränze über die Bukowina 
durch Ost- und Westgalizien, Schlesien und Mähren nach Wien (Vienna, 1804), 109-116. 
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ausgenommen; auch sie missen sich im FluBwasser so weit unter- 
tauchen, als es ihnen móglich ist, ohne von der Gewalt des Stromes 
fortgerissen zu werden. Der bange Gedanke in diese traurige Lage 
versetzt zu werden, macht, daß jeder Karaime seine eigenen Brüder 
und Schwestern flieht, wenn ihm auch nur scheint, daß sie in Zügen 
liegen. Der Karaime sucht sich in der Eile einen talmudischen Juden, 
der kein Karaime ist, und für Geld Alles thut; zahlt diesen, damit er 
den Kranken- und ‘Todtenwarter mache, zu 2, 3 auch vier Dukaten, 
und ehe noch die patentmäßige Zeit von 48 Stunden verstossen ist, ja 
selbst ohne 24 Stunden abzuwarten, treibt der Karaime schon, daß der 
talmudische Jude den verblichenen Kórper wasche, in den Sarg und in 
das Grab lege. Hóchstens steht der Karaime in der Entfernung durch 
einen Zaun, ob sein verstorbener Glaubensgenosse im Karaimen Got- 
tesacker richtig beygesetzt worden ist! Schaudern muB man, wenn man 
bedenkt, wie leicht hier Scheintodte begraben werden kónnen. 

Ich fragte den Rabinen [Shalom Zacharjasiewicz], wie sein gutes 
Herz so grausam sein kónnte, den letzten Liebesdienst den Seini- 
gen nicht zu erweisen, und dieselben nicht selbst begraben zu wol- 
len...Allein der Rabine sah mich mitleidig an, und statt sich mit mir 
in ein vernünfüges Gesprach einzulassen, antwortete er ruhig: *Der 
Herr will es so haben. Auch müssen wir alle Wande jenes Zimmers, wo 
der Verstorbene lag, abscharren lassen. Eben so muß das Holz in jener 
Stube, wo der Kranke starb, abgekratzt und neu gewaschen werden. 
Dieser Art der Reinigung haben wir so auf uns gebracht.“ 

Bald schieden wir aus der Gegend des Dniesters und des Gotte- 
sackers der Karaimen. Nur bath ich den Rabinen noch, mich in die 
Karaimen Synagoge zu führen. Der Rabine hohlte die Schlüssel vom 
Hause, und sagte, er habe zu viele Schátzung für meine Person, um 
mir nicht mit Vergnügen die Thüren des Tempels zu öfnen.—Ihr 
kónnt getróst seyn, lieber Zulim [Shalom]! antwortete ich, ich betrete 
euern Tempel nicht, um mich hierüber lustig zu machen. Ich verehre 
denselben vielmehr; denn so armselig euer Bethhaus auch aus Holz 
geschnitzt ist, so schließt es doch an Sabbathtagen eine Gemeinde in 
sich, deren allgemein bekannten, tugendhaften Wandel man, wenn man 
anders keinen verdammenden Sectengeist im Busen nährt, verehren 
muß. Der gute Rabine segnete mich, wenn schon ohne ein Kreuz zu 
machen, nach seiner Art... 


Lej 
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Noch hörte ich in der Folge, daß alle Jahre aus der Krim ein Karaime 
zu kommen pflege, der die hiesigen Karaimen mit Biichern versieht. Die 
Haliczer Karaimen sagen, daß sie mit den Tataren ins Land kamen, von 
den Pohlen gefangen genommen, iibrigens von den Kónigen allmahlich 
so lieb gewonnen wurden, daß man sie in dem königlichen Wohnsitze 
zu Halicz selbst angesiedelt hat. 


[Monologue of an Old Rabbanite Few Met by Rohrer m the Local Tavern] 


“Läßt sich, fuhr er [the Rabbanite] in einem Schwalle von Worten 
fort, wohl denken, daß dieses Karaimen-Volk zu was nütze seyn könne? 
Es sind weder Juden, noch Christen, es sind Zwitter; und doch halten 
sie den Jüdischen Sabbath. Jeder von uns Juden würde, ohne die zehn 
Gebothe bey sich zu tragen, gar nichts ausgehen. Der Karaime läßt 
die Seinigen in der Synagoge liegen. Kann ein solcher Mensch wohl 
noch Achtung verdienen; kann er wohl noch ein Jude heißsen wollen; 
kann das Recht seyn?“ 


2.3. Polemical and Scholarly Literature 
Joseph Rohrer (1804).?? 


...der Talmudische Jude will neben keinem Karaimen wohnen. Er 
behauptet, daB schon das Wort Karaime ein Schimpfwort sey, und so 
viel, als Verschnittener heiße [...] Auf jeden Fall bleibt es ausgemacht, 
daß der Karaime im höheren Grade die Tugenden, welche der unbe- 
fangene Staatsman fordert, besitze, als der gewöhnliche talmudische 
Jude. Der Karaime treibt keinen Geldwucher, und bereichert sich nicht 
auf Kosten fremder Menschen mit fremden [sic] Gute. Er treibt zwar 
auch zuweilen den Pferdehandel; seine gewöhnliche Beschäftigung aber 
ist Ackerbau und das schwere Fuhrwesen. Der Karaime arbeitet nie 
dem Scheine nach, sondern mit Anwendung aller seiner Krafte. Er 
lebt mit Christen auf freundschaftlichem Fufe, stórt und verdammt 
Niemanden, ist ungemein genügsam, und beträgt sich so friedfertig, 
daß von ihm oder wider ihn nicht leicht eine Klage vor die christlichen 
Gerichte kommt. 


EB 


°8 Joseph Rohrer, Versuch über die jüdischen Bewohner der österreichischen Monarchie (Vienna, 
1804), 147-148. 
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Der Karaime brennt am Sabbatstage weder bey Hause, noch in der 
Synagoge ein Licht... Es mag daher so dunkel in seiner Synagoge beym 
Anfange und in der Fortsetzung des Sabbathes seyn, so zündet er keine 
Kerze an. Eben so mag der Winterfrost noch so groß seyn, so leidet der 
Karaime bey Hause am Sonnabend kein Ofen- oder Kaminfeuer. 


Emanuel von Kronbach (1831). 


Die Karaimen (besser Karaiten genannt) scheinen ungefahr im 12. 
Jahrhundert aus dem Orient, und nach den bestimmten Angaben des 
Mardochai, aus Assyrien in die Krimm eingewandert zu seyn... Von der 
Krimm aus scheinen sie sich bald nach Polen verbreitet zu haben...Zwar 
erwahnt die Geschichte Polens nirgends mit Bestimmtheit das Jahr 
ihrer Einwanderung—aber alle Muthmaßungen weisen auf den eben 
bemerkten Zeitpunkt... 

Sie selbst nennen sich Kinder der Schrift, verwerfen ganz den spatern 
Talmud mit allen Auslegungen und Comentationen ohne Ausnahme, 
und sind sonach eine von den übrigen Juden ganz abgesonderte Sekte, 
von ihnen in Vielen geschieden und getrennt; werden auch von den 
Rabbinen äußerst gehaDt, und wo sich hierzu Gelegenheit darbiethet, 
verfolgt... Die rabbinischen Juden nennen sie gewöhnlich Ketzer... 

Sie sind still, bescheiden, gottesfürchtig, thatig, arbeitsam, reinlicher 
und weit emsiger bey ihren Arbeiten als andere Juden; auch ihre Weiber 
behaupten dieses Lob. Sie treiben Jedes, auch das schwerste Handwerk, 
wie die Christen; aber am meisten nützen sie dem Staathaushalte, indem 
sie selbst den Feldbau betreiben, wobey ihnen ihre Weiber, Kinder und 
ihr Gesinde emsig beysteht; was bey den übrigen Juden selten der Fall 
ist, von denen viele durch die Unthatigkeit ihrer Weiber in den Bettel- 
stand gerathen. In ihrem Betragen sind sie minder verschmitzt, offener, 
weniger kriechend— sie kleiden sich sehr einfach, wenn auch noch im 
orientalischen Schnitt, und ihre Weiber meist weiß, seltener mehrfarbig, 
und nie in so grellen Farben, als die der übrigen Juden. 


[...] 


? Emanuel von Kronbach, *Ueber die karaitischen Juden (gewóhnlich Karaimen 
genannt) im Kónigreiche Galizien,” Österreichisches Archiv für Geschichte, Erdbeschreibung, 
Staatenkunde, Kunst und Literatur 1:134 (8 Nov. 1831): 530—532. 
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Die polnische Aussprache der Karaiten ist weniger gesticulirend, 
kreischend, Mundverzerrend und naselnd, als bey den übrigen Juden, 
und da sie sich im allgemeinen reinlicher halten, so ist ihre Annaherung 
seineren Geruchs Nerven minder beschwerlich. 

...auch scheinen sie im Allgemeinen mehr dem natiirlichen Erwerbs- 
zweige des Ackerbaues hold, weniger Verdienst im Handel zu suchen 
und zu finden...erscheinen diese Karaiten als thatige, fleiBige Land- 
wirthe und betriebsame Handwerker. .. und wenn nicht ganz fehlerfrey, 
doch sicher tauglichere Glieder im Staats- Verein bilden. 


‚Johann Vinzenz Goehlert (1861). 


Dieses Völkchen führt in allen Ländern, wo es Wohnsitze gefunden, 
ein friedlich eingezogenes und sittliches Leben, fremd von allen poli- 
tischen Wirren. Überall und zu jeder Zeit hat sich dasselbe durch 
Treue und Redlichkeit und besonders durch leichte Anschmiegung an 
die Landessitten und Gebräuche die milde Fürsorge der Regierung 
und die Liebe der Eingeborenen erworben [...] Sie besitzen Felder 
und nehmen Grundstücke in Pacht zur eigenen Bearbeitung, wobei sie 
von ihren Weibern und Kindern thätig unterstützt werden. Ausserdem 
befassen sie sich mit Handel (mit Vieh, Flachs, Leinwand und Wachs) 
und Fuhrwesen, eigentliche Gewerbe betreiben sie Jedoch nicht... Zu 
den bemerkenswerthen Thatsachen über diese Sekte gehört auch, dass 
in der criminalistischen Chronik seit Erwerbung Galiziens noch kein 
Karaite als Verbrecher oder Gesetzübertreter notirt erscheint... So wie 
sie den Feldbau betreiben scheuen sie auch die schwersten Arbeiten 
nicht und es fanden sich damals unter den erwachsenen männlichen 
Individuen 16, welche Taglohnsdienste leisteten. 


Gerson Wolf (1883) 


Zunächst müssen wir eines verhältnißmäßig kleinen Bruchtheiles der 
jüdischen Bevölkerung in Österreich, nämlich der Karaiten zu Halicz 
in Galizien, welche jetzt daselbst im Ganzen 40 bis 50 Familien zählen, 
gedenken, da diese sich principiell von den anderen Juden unterscheiden 


30. Johann Vinzenz Gochlert, “Die Karaiten und Mennoniten in Galizien,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historische Classe der Katserlicher Akademie der Wissenschaften 38 (1861): 
596-603. 

3! Gerson Wolf, Die Juden (Vienna-Teschen, 1883), 95-97. 
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[...] Die Karaiten in Halicz beschäftigen sich seit undenklichen Zeiten 
zumeist mit der Landwirtschaft und die Mittellosen sind in der Regel 
Taglóner. Ihre Lebensart ist sehr einfach, sie sind friedliche und arbe- 
itsame Leute. Der Alteste unter ihnen ist Richter ohne die mindeste 
Besoldung, dem sie alle ohne Weigerung gehorchen [...] In ihren 
Häusern sind sie reinlich, die Kleidung beiderlei Geschlechtes ist pol- 
nisch, nur die Manner sind durch den langen Bart von dem Landvolk 
zu unterscheiden. Sie erhalten schon von der Kaiserin Maria Theresia 
1775 Privilegien, nach welchen sie von den damaligen Judensteuern, 
von der persónlichen Dienstleitung beim Militar [...] befreit waren. 
Diese Privilegien wurden ihnen von den späteren Regenten bestätigt. 
Auch noch nach dem Militärgesetze vom 30. December 1859 waren 
die Karier von der Militärdienstleistung befreit, jetzt werden sie in der 
Regel dem Sanitatsdienste zugewiesen. 


Jan (Johann von) Grzegorzewski (1903). 


Diese Haliczer Karaiten sind gleich den übrigen Łach-Karaiten [i.e. 
Polish Karaites] ein friedfertiger, ehrlicher und arbeitsamer Volksstamm. 
Sie beschaftigen sich hauptsachlich mit dem Landbau oder verdienen 
sich ihr Brot als Handwerker und Taglóhner. In friiheren Zeiten dage- 
gen fiihrten sie auch lebhaften Handel mit dem Orient... Sie meiden 
jedweden Umgang mit den Juden. 


2.4. Certificate Issued by the Halicz Town Council to the Local Karaite 
Community with Enumeration of the Losses Suffered on 51 October 1913 from 
the Fire? 


Ze strony Zarządu miasta Halicza poświadcza się, że wybuchły w nocy 
31 października 1913 w Haliczu pożar zniszczył świątynię karaicką oraz 
domy i zabudowania gospodarcze następujacych karaitów: 


1/. Mojżesza Eszwowicza 2/. Eszwy Jckowicza 3/. Józefa Mordko- 
wicza 4/. Samuela Eszwowicza 5/. Jsaka Szulimowicza 6/. Mojżesza 


? Jan (Johann von) Grzegorzewski, “Ein türk-tatarischer Dialekt in Galizien. Vokal- 
harmonie in den entlehnten Wörtern der karaitischen Sprache in Halicz,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-historische Klasse 146 
(Vienna, 1903): 2. 

33: AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6 (Jan Grzegorzewski). No. 16. Karaimi. Wyciągi z 
Archiwum Lwowskiego, notatki z zakresu historji i kultury, wykaz imenny Karaimów 
w Haliczu. 1914. 
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Szulimowicza 7/. Domiceli Szulimowicz 8/. Estery Jckowicz 9/. 
Mojżesza Zoruchowicza 10/. Abrahama Leonowicza i 11/. Marka 
Leonowicza. 


Członkowie gminy wyznaniowej karaickiej złożonej z 50 rodzin byli 
w tymże roku nawiedzeni kilkakrotnemi powodziami elementarnemi, a 
trudniąc się wyłącznie rolnictwem ponieśli znaczne szkody, to też nie są 
w stanie swemi siłami odbudować w mowie będącej świątyni niemniej 
swych domów i zabudowań gospodarczych. 


Halicz dnia 27 kwietnia 1914 


signature: [illegible] 
stamp: Magistrat krol. woln. miasta Halicza 


3. Excerpts from Karaite Sources 


3.1. Mordecai Sułtański on the Karaites of Halicz and Kukizów (ca. 1838)** 


And when they became subject to the rule of the Austrian emperors, 
the Austrian emperors also loved them to such an extent that they 
decided to differentiate them from the Rabbanites in all respects. And 
the Karaites were exempt from all the taxes and levies that were exacted 
from the Rabbanites, and they did not pay to the royal treasury any 
tax or due but three Polish z/otys annually (which is equal to a hundred 
and eighty Russian kopetkas) apart from additional taxes. And their hand 
had always been above that of the Rabbanites, and they were before 
them in every matter, even in the fact that the law did not allow the 
Rabbanites to be engaged in trade in the country or settle there. The 
Karaites were free and could trade and settle because they were not 
included in Jewish laws, but were separated from the Rabbanites to 
their glory, and were treated in the same manner as all other inhabit- 
ants of the country. 


[...] 


When the Austrian Emperor conquered the lands of Galicia and 
Lodomeria, and they became subject to his rule, he gave the town 


3t My translation from Mordecai Sułtański, Zekher Saddikim o qisur agadah, ed. Samuel 
Poznański (Warsaw, 1920), 118. 
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of Kukizów as a gift to one of his ministers, and the latter one day 
handed it over it to one of his officials ( pomeshchik).^ Having acquired 
the town, this official started banishing the Karaites. He took away and 
seized their lands and fields, so that the Karaites could not suffer the 
hardship of his pressure any longer, and went away from there, some 
to Halicz, some to Luck, after more than a hundred years of their stay 
in Kukizów, and no one has remained there today [1838], except one 
owner of a house who looks after the synagogue. 


3.2. Letter from the hazzan Abraham Leonowicz to the Ruthenian Scholar 
Denis Zubritskü (1838) 


Wielmozny Mości Sedzio y łaskawy Dobrodzieju! 


[...] postarałem się teraz zadosyc uczynić zadaniu JEgo Mosci y 
szukałem między papierami, i znalazłem wyciąg z książki, czyli makular 
doniesienia, uczynionego w podobnym zapytaniu w 1813 Roku przez 
s.p. JEgo Excellencyi Metropolity Angellowicza. Książka ta, od którey 
ten wyciąg zrobiony był, była książka Modlitw, duża, na pergaminie 
pisana, ieszcze przed wyjsciem Karaitów z Krymu, kiedy ieszcze druku 
niebyło w Europie, nanim była zapisana Epoka wyiscia z Krymu Kara- 
itow do Halicza, y różne Notate, co od tego czasu, tak przyiemnosci 
jako nieprzyjemnosci doznali w tuteyszey siedzibie przez lat blisko 600. 
Lecz niestety taż wraz z Bożnicą naszą ...w 1830 Roku podczas pożaru 
niemiłósiernego, zniszczona została, jednak ja przypomniawszy sobie, 
iż s.p. JEgo Excellencyi Angellowiczowi robiłem z tey ksiązki wyciąg, 
y Nieboszczyk ztwierdził, że to zgadza się z pewnym dziełem (którego 
ś.p. czytał) ze Karaity ieszcze w 13tym wieku do Russyi Czerwoney 
przeszli, ieszcze za panowania Wielkich Xiążąt Ruskich, wyszukałem 
takowego między papierami mojemi, y łącze tu kopy przettumaczona 
na Polskie. Raczy WWWMMPan Dobr. przyjąc dla swoiey wiadomosci, 
y udzielenia komu zależy... 


Halicz 3.X.1838 


Leonowicz 


5 Russian for “landowner,” transcribed with Hebrew letters: p^wma. 
36 Stanisław Kunasiewicz, Przechadzki archeologiczne po Lwowie, pt. 2-3 (Lwów 1876), 
122, ft. 1. 
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[ Leonowicz s Commentaries on a Historical Chronicle Regarding the Arrival of 
the Karaites in Halicz] 


Kiedy Karaici przeszli do Halicza, to ieszcze w tey okolice nie było 
żydów Talmudzistow, dowodzi tego, podanie Wedrownika Zyda Benja- 
mina z Tuledulć* (ktorego Hrabia Tadeusz Czacki w swojm uczonym 
dziele pod tytułem rozprawa o Zydach,** także wspomina) iż w opisaniu 
Synagog zydowskich gdzie się znayduia, niewspomina aby w Russyi 
tuteiszey były naowczas, tudziez y to jest znakiem, ze zydzi pozniey 
do Halicza przyszli, jak Karaici, albowiem cmentarz Karaitów iest 
nad samym brzegiem rzeczkę Czwi, a żydowski iest dopiero pozniey 
przyparty. Wspomniony Wędrownik Benjamin umarł 1171 R. 

Od tey Epokę, co rok w kalendarzach (ktorych sami uczeni Karajtow 
dla siebie układają) rachuie się takze ktory rok iest od czasu siedzenia 
Karaitów w Haliczu, n.p. następujący Rok Israelitow 5599 [1838/9] 
od stworzenia swiata, iest 592gi jak siedzimy w Haliczu, a jak w Łucku 
osiedli, to 361, y t.d. 


3.3. Children’s Verses m Karaım Composed in Halicz Apparently as a Greeting 
to the hakham Seraja Szapszat, ca. 1929°° 


I. 
Karajlar biz biz, Karaites we are, 
Karajca sezlejbiz, We speak Karaim, 
Karajca jiwrenebiz, We study Karaim, 
Karajca jirłajbiz. We sing in Karaim. 
Biz ułanłar We are children, 
Kici Karajłar Little Karaites, 
‚Fisraet ilisi [ We are] part of Israel, 
Onca ulusu. A chosen people. 
Kieliniz utantar Come, children, 
Dostłarba dostkałar Friends—boys with girls, 


? Le. Benjamin of Tudela. 

38 Le, Tadeusz Czacki, Rozprawa o Zydach (Wilno, 1807). 

3 The Yurchenko MSS, typescript and handwriting. Both verses were probably 
composed to greet Seraja Szapszal in Halicz in 1929 and were supposed to be sung 
(or recited) by Karaite children. Verse II seems to be dedicated personally to Seraja 
Szapszał. They were composed, most likely, by Zarach Zarachowicz (or by Marek 
(Mordecai) Leonowicz). I have italicized Hebrew loanwords. Cf. also one more verse 
in 87.1. 
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Barajyk midraszka 

Da son azbarga. 
Karyndasłar biz biz 
Dostłar barymyz 
Ribbi-atamyz 
Midrasz-jiwimiz. 

Anda uchujbiz 

Dahyn jazabiz 

Anda jirłajbiz 

Anda jiwrenebiz. 
Anda jiwrenebiz 
Anłajbiz, biłebiz 
Ne kerti, ne jałhan, 


Ne jachsy, ne jaman. 


Anda jiwrenebiz 
Anłajbiz, biłebiz 
Ki Adonaj Tenrimiz 
Adong birdi. 


II. 


Da biz kici ułanłar 
Tikri Karajłar 
Jaratuwcumuzga 
Machtaw berebiz 
Da Adonenunun 
Sawłuhun kołabiz. 
Kich Tenri bijik kiekte 
Ułłu Bijimiźni, 
Nasimiźni 
Agamyzny 
Alufumuznu 
Dewletimizni 
Kienderiwcimiźni 
Aharahymyzny— 
Rachmetłehej 
Alhyslahaj 
Da sakłahaj 
Da abrahaj 
Da kierkiejtkiej 
Da jiz jillar 
Tiri tutkaj! 

Orech jamim!!!! 


+ Literally: “long days.” 
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Let us go to the midrash 
And then to its courtyard. 
We are brethren, 
We are all friends. 
The Ribbi is our father, 
The midrash is our house. 
There we read 
And also write, 
There we sing, 
There we study. 
There we study, 
Understand and perceive 
What is truth, what is falsehood, 
What is good, what is bad. 
There we study, 
Understand and perceive 
That the Lord is our God, 
The Lord is One. 


We are small children, 
True Karaites. 
We praise 
Our Creator 
And ask [Him] for health 
For our Teacher [i.e. Szapszal]. 
Mighty God, who is strong in heaven, 
Have mercy upon 
Our lord, 
Our prince, 
Our elder, 
Our master, 
Our strength, 
Our leader, 
Our head. 
Bless [him], 
And protect, 
And guard, 
And adorn, 
And may he live 
A hundred years! 
May he live long!!!“ 
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3.4. Anecdotal Stories about Rabbanite Jews Who Tried to be Registered as 
Karaites^! 


Z Czerniowica, zamieszkały w Odesie żyd, przybył do Halicza z prośbą 
do tutejszego chahama Leonowicza, aby mu dał ślub z żydowką i 
wystawił metrykę ślubną jako karaimam. Poparł tą prośbę okazaniem 
legitimacji, wydanej w Odesie na jego imię—jako jest karaimem. Cha- 
cham podejrzewając [...] legitymacji rzecze mu: 

— Ja sam nie mogę tej sprawy rozstrzygnąć; przyjdź tedy na posiedze- 
nie zgromadzenia starszych gminy naszej i przedłoż swoją prośbę. 

Sam zaś tymzcasem wysłał list do Odessy po informacje dokładnie. 

Gdy otrzymano odpowiedź stwierdzającą sfałszowanie legitymacyı, 
zgromadzenie odpowiedziało odmawnie [?] i nieprzychyliło się do 
wydania śluba [?]. 


Inny [rosyjski] żyd, pragnący wpisania go wprost w liczby karaimów, 
składał do ręk [hazzana Józefa] Mordkowicza 1,000 zł.r. [Hazzan 
replies: ] 

— Nie mogę ani wpisać ciebie w prawa [?] karaimów, skoro karaimem 
nie jesteś, ani też przyjąć twego daru, bo nie wiem, za co bym miał go 
otzymać. Gdybyśmy tak sztucznie i niezwane [?] tworzyli karaimów, 
skompromitowalibyśmy nie tylko. . . . siebie, ale 1 Cesarza austr. i państwo 
austr. [...] 


W Euckwzas H*c *?? gdy żyd” przybyl do zwierzchnika ™>™ karaim- 
skiego, oświadczyw [?] wprost, iż życzy sobie przejść na łono karaityzmu 
i otrzymać odpowiednią metrykę, rabin mu rzecze: 

— [...] Przyjmiemy cię tedy, obywatelu, do karaityzmu, jako musisz 
odbyć nowicyat przez 3 lata,* po upłynieniu których, w razie pomyślnej 
prosby—mozesz otrzymać zaświadczenie—jako jesteś prawowiernym 
karaitą. 

Żyd, który potrzebował natychmiast legitymacji, aby nią się [...] 
przeciw [...] rządu rosyjskiego stworzonej przeciw żydom, umknął —1 
już się nie pokazał. 


* Recorded by Jan Grzegorzewski in Halicz at the beginning of the twentieth 
century (AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-6 (Jan Grzegorzewski). No. 16. Karaimi. Wyciągi 
z Archiwum Lwowskiego, notatki z zakresu historji i kultury, wykaz imenny Karaimów 
w Haliczu. 1914). I have preserved the syntax and orthography of the original. 

4 Words and letters in superscript were added by Jan Grzegorzewski at a later stage 
of editing his notes, above the earlier drafts. 

5 Grzegorzewski commented that this was in accordance with Leviticus 19:23. 
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3.5. Description of the State of the Karaite Community m Halicz Dictated by 
Nowach Szulimowicz to Tadeusz Kowalski ca. 1925" 


Talicte® olturat iz eg'irmi dzan. Barłary bałab bajtłer. Najyodzarakłarda 
‘bard’ ótuz morg pole, najmiskinreklerde bart ino jarym morg pole. Jer 'duzo*? 
jaksyt z bittiret' ruznyj birtikłer yaz budaj, asłyk, jacmen, uvus, kukuruza. Var 
karajda 'bard’ tamcy tuvary, najburun inekłer, atłar. I'ełey'in birtiknin 
satylad, kaldyyyn asaład. Divił birłer ołtu'radłar Załukuwda” ezg'eleri 
Talicte. Zatukuwdan Talick'e 'bard* jarym sayat joł jajaw. 'Prav'e yar 
biriśinde bart aty. Ara baba mozna bołma kvadranska. 

Enh necy jit artka edi Karaimscyna bitin kołłarynda karajtarnyn, 
za'manba majetokłaryn** karajłarnyn za'bratler'? rabbanłar. Kayat” yar 
'jylba kicki'riret'. Far jyłba ti'seret' din da iwretiw. Najkićlirek berindi 
uznak'e?' on icin&i jył kacan suw battyrdy birtiklerni a ot kiwdirdi bitin 
Karajmscynany. Kebiśi karajłar kałdyrdłar ez batabbaitlikterin® i cyktyłar 
Załukuwya. Birłeri kajtlar ez orunłaryna jaglayyna ceriw'denso [n] 
i bunda pobudo vacelłer.3 Kałdykłary Załukuwdan uze” 'kajtmadyłar. 
Xastałyk ceriwde awstry jaćki a potom ukraiński ałdy bu dunjadan kebisi 
dunjany. Toyuz iz egirminći jyłda bas'ładłar karajłar birer tamcy 
budo vaceime, kebiśi bołustu ałarya Zód ‘polski? ale kajsyłary on icynći jyłda 
kiwdiłer biy'in'g'edejin 'yanus odbudova'cetmeter. 


* AN PAN, Spuścizna K III-4, no. 122:2, fols. 81-83. 329 words; 92 loanwords (70 
Slavic, 19 Hebrew, 3 Aramaic), i.e. ca. 28 per cent. I did not include in my word count 
place names, personal names, names of institutions and the word kenesa. Slavic loanwords 
have been italicised, while those of Hebrew origin have been italicized and underlined. 
I have also excluded from the word count Turkic words which start with Slavic prefix 
naj-. The text is provided according to Tadeusz Kowalski’s own transliteration, which 
I have slightly modified. I have not made any comments on those loanwords which 
were used by Nowach Szulimowicz in their original Hebrew or Slavic form, since they 
can easily be found in a dictionary. I am indebted to Henryk Jankowski (Poznan) and 
ub Kocaoglu (Istanbul) for their help in translating this text. 

? Le. GVKar. Halic (Halits), not Pol. Halicz (Halich). 

"% Of. Pol. duże, Ukr. ðroxce (very). 

Le. Załukiew, a village adjacent to Halicz. 

48 Cf. Pol. majątek and Ukr. maemok (property). 

? Cf. Pol. zabrać and Ukr. saópamu (take away, seize). 
Heb. “community;” cf. gehilah. 

Cf. Pol. dawać we znaki. 

? From Heb. ba al ha-bayyit (house owner) + Turk. suff. lik + ter = houses. 

5 From Pol. pobudować (build up); cf. below similar verbs budo'vacetme and odbudo- 
va'cetmeter. 

* From Ukr. exce (already). 

5 Le. rząd polski (Polish government). 
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Ceriwdenso[n], nećik dunja kajtty iwg'e basłady kayał sa'yysetme kim 
bolyaj bizde gmina. Osoł vaxtyn u'lostler?? statuttar a tym 'ćesym kałdy zazód 
provizo'ryény”’ kajsy biy'in'g'edejin ti'y'eńmed. 

K'ensany jasadłar od'razu ‘ate potom bolsevickt ceriwde 'znescetti” "yanuz 
bir for. Toyuz jiz egirmi ikinći jiłda ełdi yazzanymyz ribbi Salom, anyn 
ornuna vybralłer ribbi Levini. Nendiiz zaman mitpat'lelbe edi ol. An'danson 
k'eldi kart Mortkowic*" potom dayyn ribbi Icyak. 'Ale biy'ingi king'e dejin 
'divildi uspu yazzanłyk stałyj. K'enesa 'kajtmady a'łajze por'edokka.*' Xetoł* 
jiny berdi bizg'e Zöd polski ayca kim jasayajbiz k'enesamyzny ba'ryba 
ate bunar yanuz k'ełmedi. 

Ceriw'denso nećik kartrakłar basladlar zakła' datme* gminany|.] jigit 
elen basłady ezi osołajze estyrynma, osoł vaxtyn k'eldi osonar, kim turdu 
z'v'üzek^ kajsy basłyyyndan inde'lired' ‚zv'özek mło'dz'eży kara'imsk'ej. 
Potom berdłar anar ezg'e ad 'płom'eń. Kacan prezesbe bołdu Zarayovic 
basłady 'zv'ózek ulturak tir'hkbe ezysin isłeme. Nendiiz zaman ba'ryred' 
jaksy potom tiy'endi osonun isne kim isłe'nired' ino elg'en kinin Zayarja 
Abrayamovićnin. Baslyyynda vydavacetired'9 spravo'zdańe 'ale kacan 
k'ergiźindi burunyu ‘numer myśl kara'imska kaldyrdyk osoł spravozdańełerni 
bo isandyk kim ez jazysłarymyzny drukovattybiz™ kara'imśki gazet icin. 

Eki jit bunar ribbi Jicyak za'tostter®’ medraś kajda jiwretiredler kići 
ulanlarny oyuma 'ałe kacan jetmedi iw medraś kałdy. Biy'ingi ułanłar 
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jrridler iwretiwśiz. 

Egim dertin& jiłda acyłdy bizim skołada ludowy orun iwretiwćig'e 
kara'imśki religjany. Posadany osot dostattı ribbi Levi kajsy iwre'tedi yałig'e 
dejin. 


°° From Pol. ułożyć (compose). 

Y Le. zarząd prowizoryczny (provisional board of administration). 
From Pol. zniszczyć (destroy). 

5 From Pol. wybrać (elect). 

9 Sic for Mordkowicz/Mardkowicz. 

9! Cf Pol. porządek (order). 

? According to KRPS (p. 166) should be 7etoł (that). 
5$ From Pol. zakładać (establish). 

6: Le. związek (union). 

® From Pol. wydawać (publish). 

% From Pol. drukować (print). 

From Pol. zatozyé (estabslish, found). 
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Translation 


120 souls live in Halicz. All [of them] are farmers (bała bajtłer). * The 
richest ones have thirty morgs? of land, while the poorest have only 
half a morg of land. The land is very good and produces? various 
crops, such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn. Each Karaite has some 
cattle, primarily cows and horses. These days they sell crops and eat 
the remainder. Many live in Zalukiew, others in Halicz. It takes half 
an hour to get from Zalulaew to Halicz on foot. Almost everyone has 
a horse. It may take you only a quarter of an hour by cart (ara baba). 

Around fifty years ago, the Karaite quarter (Karaimscyna)”' was in the 
hands of the Karaites; after a time the property of the Karaites was 
seized by the Rabbanites (rabbanłar). * With every year the community 
(kayał) is getting smaller; religion and education are likewise declining 
every year. Especially difficult was [19]13 when water inundated crops, 
while fire burnt down the whole of the Karaite quarter. Many Karaites 
left their houses (batabbaitlikterin) and went to Załukiew. Some returned 
only after the war and built up [their houses] there [i.e. im Halicz]. 
Those who remained in Załukiew did not come back [to Halicz]. The 
disease [which spread] during the Austrian and, later, Ukrainian war 
took many people from this world.? In [1]920 the Karaites started 
gradually building up (budo'vacetme); they received much support from 
the Polish government, but the houses which burnt down in [19]13 
have not been rebuilt yet. 


5$ Heb. ba'al ha-bayyit (hence GV Kar bała bagi) means “house owner.” Nevertheless, 
in GVKar this term apparently had the slightly wider meaning of “owner [of the 
field and of the house].” According to the Sprachproben of GV Kar collected at the end 
of the nineteenth century by B. A. Baranowski, the term batabajt had the meaning 
of Ackersmann (farmer) (Foy, “Karaimisch-türkische Sprachproben,” 173). In spite of 
the fact that Karl Foy tried to correct Baranowski and suggested translating this term 
according to its original Hebrew meaning (Hausherr) (ibid., 174), I think that here, in 
Nowachowicz’s text, it indeed meant “farmer.” This seems to be evident from the next 
sentence, where Nowachowicz speaks about the Karaites’ land property. Furthermore, 
the sentence Batabajt orattyt pole-ni (“Batabajt tills the field”), which was recorded by 
Baranowski as a sample of the colloquial GVKar, also uses this term in a specifically 
agricultural context (ibid., 173). This is why I translate bałab bajtłer as “farmers”. 

9 Morga (also mórg, jutrzyna)—0,33—1,07 hectars. 
Literally “the land makes different crops grow.” 
Cf. Karaimszczyzna, the name of the Karaite quarter in Troki. 
7? Cf Smólski, “U Karaimów,” 523. 
Reference to the cholera epidemic, which decimated the community during World 
War I. By “the Austrian war” the speaker apparently meant World War I, while “the 
Ukrainian war” was a reference to Petliura’s invasion. 
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After the war, when people returned home, the community began 
to think of setting up the congregation (gmina). At this time they 
composed statutes [of the congregation] while the provisional board 
of administration’s term had not yet expired. 

The kenesa was immediately restored, but later, during the Bolshevik 
war,” it was destroyed once again. In [1]922 our hazzan ribbi Shalom 
[Nowachowicz]” died; ribbi Levi [Eszwowicz]”” was elected in his stead. 
For a while he was in charge of conducting prayers (mitpattet). After 
this came old Mortkowic” and later ribbi Isaac.” However, he had not 
yet received the position of permanent hazzan (hazzanlyk stałyj). The 
kenesa has not been put to rights either. Last year the Polish govern- 
ment gave us money so that we could restore our kenesa completely, 
but this money has not arrived yet. 

After the war, some elders started establishing the congregation. 
Young people also started gathering together; at this time came those 
who founded the union which had been originally called “The Union 
of Karaite Youth.” Later it was called “Plomien” (Fire). When Zaracho- 
wicz was its chairman, the union started working more actively. For a 
while everything went well, but then it was over, and it was possible to 
organize only the memorial day (efg'en kin) of Zachariah Abrahamow- 
icz. In the beginning it was planned to publish sprawozdanie,” but later, 
when the first issue of “Mysl Karaimska” appeared, we abandoned 
this sprawozdanie because we hoped that we could print our writings in 
the Karaite gazette [1.e. in "Myśl Karaimska"]. 

Two years ago Ribbi Isaac established a school (medras) in which 
children were taught to read, but the idea was abandoned after they 
could not find a building for the school. Today, children live without 
[proper religious] education. 

In [19]24 a position for a teacher of Karaite religion was opened in 
our public school (skołada ludovy). Ribbi Levi [Eszwowicz], who teaches 
there these days, received this position (posada). 


™ Gmina means “community” or “congregation” in Polish. Here, perhaps, the author 
is speaking more about the necessity of forming the congregation as a legal body which 
would be accepted by the Polish authorities. 

3 Here the speaker meant the Soviet-Polish war of 1919-1921. 

% Concerning him, see $3.1.4. 

7 Le. Levi (Leon) b. Samuel Eszwowicz. Concerning him, see Smólski, “U Kara- 
imow,” 547—548, 564—565 and $4.2.1. 

7 Le. Samuel b. Mordecai-Shalom Mordkowicz. Concerning him, see $6.2. 

? Le. Isaak Abrahamowicz. Concerning him, see $6.2. 

® Le. reports on the life of the community. 
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3.6. Programme of the Karaite Conference in Halicz (11—12 june 1927) 


PROGRAM 


konferencji delegatów Gmin karaimskich Rzpltej Polskiej odbyć się 
mającej w dniach 11. i 12. czerwca 1927 w Haliczu 


I. dzień konferencji dnia 11. czerwca 1927 


I. O godzinie 9 uroczyste nabożeństwo w Kienesie karaimskie] w Hal- 
iczu odprawione przez nestora duchowieństwa karaimskiego w Polsce 
i zasłużonego Hazzana Wileńskiej karaimskie] Kienesy przewielebnego 
Feliksa Maleckiego. 

II. Po nabożeństwie wspólny obiad z powitalnem przemówieniem p. 
Dra Zacharjasza Nowachowicza adwokata w Haliczu 

III. O godz. 3 pop. otwarcie konferencji z przemówieniem Prezesa 
Delegacji halickiej p. Dra Zacharjasza Nowachowicza 

IV. Wybór Prezydjum konferencji i 2 sekretarzy 

V. Złożenie hołdu Rzeczypospolitej i wysłanie telegramu holdowniczego 
na ręce Pana Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej 

VI. Przemówienia delegatów innych gmin karaimskich ewentualnie 
gości i zgłaszanie referatów poszczególnych delegatów na temat spraw 
dotyczących Karaimów. 


II dzień konferencji dnia 12. czerwca 1927 


I. Sprawa wyboru Hachama Trockiego na zasadach art. 1266 t.XI 
zbioru pr. ros. i przyjęcie regulaminu wyboru Hachama wraz z omówie- 
niem wszelkich szczegółów wyborów, referowana przez delegatów 
poszczególnych 

II. Referat p. Zaracha Zarachowicza w sprawie „Tymczasowych 
Przepisów w stosunku Rządu do Związku Religijnego karaimskiego 
i o zasadach zarządzania sprawami duchownemi Karaimów” jako 
podstawy organizacji i rozwoju Gmin karaimskich wraz z dyskusją na 
ten temat 

III. Referat o prasie i wydawnictwach karaimskich /delegat Trocki lub 
Wileński/ 


81 LMAB E 301, no. 27, fol. 5r—v; Polish. 
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IV. Szkolnictwo karaimskie w szkółkach wyznaniowych i nauczanie 
religji Karaimskiej w szkołach publicznych, postulaty Karaimów w tych 
sprawach w stosunku do Rządu wraz z przedstawieniem obecne sytuacji 
pod względem rozwoju kulturalnego karaimów ze szczególnem uwzglę 
dnieniem nauczania języka liturgicznego 1 macierzystego. 

/ Referat podzielony między wszystkie gminy/ 
V. Wnioski i interpelacje 
VI. Zamknięcie zjazdu 
VII. Przedstawienia amatorskie. 


Odegrane będą: 


1/. “Eki ürhk" /Dwa światy/ 
Komedja w I. akcie Szymona Fikowicza 
2/. “Dostu jiwnin” /Przyjaciel domu/ 
Komedja w II aktach Szymona Firkowicza 


I. Zajączkowski 
Przewodniczący konferencji 


Zarach Zarachowicz 
Sekretarz 


3.7. Draft of the Lettter of the Troki hazzan Szemaja/ Szymon Firkowicz to 
Italian Anthropologist Corrado Gini (22.12.1935; Russian)? 


IIpexye Bcero npoca Obl Bac He npuHuMaTb BOBCe BO BHUMAHHE 
IIpoekToB H rrpeyyroxxenuii 06 OPFaHn3almNn KapauMOB, KoTopbie Öynyun 
TOMEIIEHBI B >KypHarıe "Myśl Karaimska",—ocTaJIMCb TOJIBKO MbICJIBIO 
OTĄEJIBHBIX My. Tak Harp. B %ypHaje oT 1924 r. Nel, crp. 7— Obr 
TIOMEIIEH IIpoeKT HeKoero E.K.*? CoBceM Hac BCe 3TO He OOA3bIBAaeT, 
M BCE 3TO IIDOeKTPI NABHO yIIIJIH B APXHB. 


[e] 


> LMAB E 301, no. 494. 
5$ E.K. = Emil Kobecki, one of interwar Karaite leaders. It is unclear why Firkowicz, 
who perfectly knew Kobecki, called him here “someone”. 
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L'zaBoro KapauMOB B IIOJIbiie ecTb “Hachan”.** OH xe sinmaercs 
npeqcenaTejjreM Kapaumckofi Koncucropuu B Ilonbiie. EcTb 
Koncucropus OOJBLIaA n NOCTOAHHaA. B cocTaB OOJIBLIOŃ KOHcHcTopun 
KpoMe npencepatena “Hachana”, BxoqaT: Y nay I a33aH (Uhu Hazzan) 
u Bce I'a33aHBI B Ilojrbine. IIocroaHHaa Koncucropus uMeeT Take 
cBoe MecTonpeÖbIBaHne B Tpoxax (Iroki) u cocrour us: 1) Hachan, 
2) Ułłu Hazzan u 3) Hazzan Tpokckuń, T.e. 43 TpeX WIEHOB. 

[...] 

Hachan = Apxuenuckon; Ułłu-Hazzan = ero 3aMecTuTenß; Hazzan = 
HacToaTeJIb ripuxojyia. TakoBa nama uepapxust. 

Hachan—n36npaeTca nejleraraMn Bcex KapauMCKHX OÓINMH B 
Tlonbuie u yrBepxxjiaerca B cel NOJDKHOCTU IIpe3U1eHTOM IonbcKon 
PecnyOJnuku (HOSKUSHEHHO). ONHOTO u3 3ACJIYXKCHHBIX I'a33AH0B— 
Hachan npons3Boqur B Ullu Hazzanbi—c cornacua Munucrpa 
McnoBenaHni. I'a33aHbl u30uparoTca OÓLIMHAMH M YTBEpXQJIaFOTCA 
HachanoM. JOJoKHOCTH KapauMCKNX J[YXOBHBIX CYTb IIOXXH3HEHHPIe. 
CocTaB Tenepemmero J[yxOBHoro IIpaBireHna (KOHcHcTOpuH) TaKOB: 
l. Jego Excelencja Hachan Seraja Chan Szapszał, 2. Ulu Hazzan 
Szymon Firkowicz i 3. Hazzan Józef Łobanos. 

Ha coqepxaHne KapanMmck. J[yXOBeHCTBa OTNycKaeT [NeHBTUH| 
IIpaBuTeJlbcTBo, paBHO KAK M Ha HHHbIe NOTPeOHOCTH peJIATHO3HOTO 
KyJlbTa. 3a mpenomasanne 3akoHa boxbero KapaMMCKMM METAM B 
rocyjlapcTBeHHBbIX IIKOJIAX, J[YXOBHbIe KapanuMck. NOJYYAIOT [NEHBFH| 
OT IIpaBHTE/IbCTBa. 

Jira 3aBejbiBanus XO3AŃCTBEHHBIMH |EJIAMH OÓLIAH—U30HparoTca 
OOLIMHHBIE KOMUTeTHI (Zarządy Gmin). HachanoM yrBepxxjiatorca u 
nepeg HUM e>KETOJJHO OTUMTBIBAFOTCA B IIpHXOJIaX M. pacXOJaX CyMM. 

[...] 

Or FocnonuHa AqBokaTra 3. HoBaxoBnya n3 [annya a y3HaJl, YTO 
pe3YyJIbTaTbI Baluux TSDKeJIBIX HCCJIeJ[OBaHMÜ HOKA3AJA, YTO KPOBb 
KapauMOB OUeHb CXOJIHA C rpyrmaMH KpoBH HapoyoB Typenknx. He 
CKDpOIO, YTO TaK MEHA JIMUHO, KAK U BCeX Hac 9TO OYEHb O6PanoBano! 
HekoTopbie sua A cTOpOHHHKH YUEHbIX paHbile Hag HAMM 
HpoH3BOJMBIUMX HCCJIEĄOBAHHA, yrBepxxjianu, YTO HTarbaHckaa 
SKCIIe/IMIIHSi OTHECETCH K HAM HeOJlaroxeJlaTeJlbHO. 


8 Sic for hakham. This text was written after Szapszal’s reform of 1928 when the 
word hakham was replaced by pseudohistoric hakhan. 
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4. The Karaites in Austrian Military Service 


4.1. Certificate of Completion of Military Service of Moses Zarachowiez 
(Zoruchowiez) no. 62% 


LANDWEHR ABSCHIED 
1878/609 


Kais. Konig. 
Landwehr-Bataillon 
Stanislau Nr. 62 


Gefreiter Moses Zoruchowicz geboren im Jahre 1858 zu Halicz, 
Bezirk Stanislau, Land Galizien, Karait Religion, ledigen Standes, 
hat im Heer bei der 15. und 1. Sanitäts Abteilung durch 10 Jahre, 
3 Monate,—Tage als Sanitatssoldat und Gefreiter] ferner bei dem 
Landwehr Bataillon Stanislau Nr.62 durch 2 Jahre,—Monate,— Tage 
als Gefreite[r] treu und redlich gedient [...] 

Nachdem Gefreite[r] Moses Zoruchowicz der gesetzlichen Dienst- 
plicht volkommen gentigt hat, so wird derselbe auf Grund des §. 52 
des Wehrgesetzes mit 31*" Dezember 1890 aus dem Verbande der 
Landwehr entlassen, und ihm diese Urkunde ertheilt. 

Dieser Gefreite[r] unterliegt der Landsturmplicht und gehort bis 
zum 31 Dezember 1895 zum I und bis zum 31. Dezember 1900 zum 
II Aufgebote des Landsturmes. 

Stanislau, am 31°" Dezember 1890. 


[the seal of the Kais. König. Landwehr-Bataillon Stanislau Nr. 62, 
signature | 


85 The Yurchenko MSS. 
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4.2. Certificate of Completion of Military Service of Moses Zarachowicz 
(&oruchowicz) no. 20% 


ABSCHIED 
K.K. Landsturmbezirks-Commando Nr. 20*" zu Stanislau 


Zoruchowicz Moses geboren im Jahre 1858 zu Halicz, Bezirk Stan- 
islau, Land Galizien, hat laut des beihabenden Militär- (Landwehr-) 
Abschiedes (Bescheinigung) im Heere (in der Kriegsmarine) und in der 
Landwehr (Seewehr) seine gesetzliche Dienstplicht vollendet. 

Derselbe ist berechtigt, die Jubiliums-Erinnerungs-Medaille zu 
tragen. 

Zur Bestätigung, dass er auch der Landsturmplicht mit 31'” Dezem- 
ber 1900 vollkommen genügt hat, wird ihm diese Urkunde ertheilt. 


Stanislau am 31 *" Dezember 1900. 


[the seal of the K.K. Landsturmbezirks-Commando Nr. 20'* zu Stan- 
islau, signature] 


4.3. A Copy of the Decree Regarding the Recruitment of the Halicz Karaites as 
Sanitary Soldiers. Issued by the Ministry of Military Affairs in Warsaw on 
10 November 1921? 


Ministerstwo Spraw Wojskowych Warszawa dnia 10 
Departament X Listopada 1921 r. 
Liczba 3443 

W spawie ulg dla Karaitów 


Do Karaickiej Gminy 
Wyznaniowej w Haliczu. 


Przychylając się do prośby Karaickiej Gminy Wyznaniowej w Haliczu 
w sprawie przyznania Karaitom prawa służenia w wojsku polskom w 
odziałach sanitarnych zarządam, by Karaitów poborowych wcielano 
celem odbycia służby wojskowej tylko do oddziałów sanitarnych. 


86 Thid. 
87 LMAB E 301, no. 465, fol. Ir; Polish. 
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Ulga ta przysługuje [?] tylko Karaitom z urodzenia, a nie dotyczy 
tych, którzy by dla uchylenia się od służby wojskowej przejść chcieli na 
Karaityzm lub którzy obecnie emigrowali do Polski. 

Zasada: Opinja Min. Wyz. Rel. i Ośw. Pub. 1. 3582/20 z dn. 19/ 


ix r.b. 


Szef Departamentu 


Lej 


General-Poruczni 


Za zgodność: 
Szef wydziału publicznego 


Pułk. [...] Gen. 


Otzymuja: wszystkie D.O. [...]—do wykonania i Referaty [?] II. III 
Wydz. Pub., Sekcja Wyznań Niekatolickich i Karaicka Gmina wyznan- 
iowa w Haliczu do wiadomości. 


5. Calendar 


5.1. Table of Correspondence of the Names of Months of the Hebrew, Karaim, 
and English Calendar (According to the System Introduced by Seraja Szapszat in 
the 1930s) 


English Karaim™ Hebrew 
March-April artaryk aj Nisan 
April-May kurałaj Iyar 
May-June baskuskan Sivan 
June-July jaz aj Tammuz 
Jul-August ułahaj Av 
August-September cirik aj Elul 
September-October ajryksy aj Tishrei 
October-November kiz aj Cheshvan 
November-December sohum aj Kislev 


(continued on next page) 


83 The Karaim names of the months and days of the week are reproduced according 
to the Polish transliteration accepted by the Galician Karaite authors in the interwar 
period. 
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Table (cont.) 


English Karaim Hebrew 
December-January kys aj Tevet 
January-February karakys aj Shevat 
February-March sujunc aj Adar 
artyksy aj?” Va’adar 


5.2. Turkic Names of the Days of the Week of the East European Karaites” 


Galician Troki Crimean 
Sunday jich kin jech kiun juhkün 
Monday jiw bas kin jechbaszkiuń juhbaskiin 
Tuesday orta kin ortakiun ortaktin 
Wednesday sereda?! kin chankiuń qankiin 
Thursday kecejni kin” kiczibaraski ki(ti)geynekiin 
Friday ajne kin baraski e(ayynekiin® 
Saturday szabbat” kin szabbatkiuń sabbatktin 


8° Only in leap years. 

% Names of the days used by the Galician Karaites have been provided by Zarach 
Zarachowicz (see Kowalski, “Zu den türkischen Monatsnamen,” 14, ft. 3), while those 
used by the Troki and Crimean Karaites by the Karaite editors of ARPS (p. 682). I 
have used the Turkish transliteration for the names of the days of the week used by 
the Crimean Karaites. 

9! A Ukrainian loanword; cf. Polish środa and Russian sreda. 

9? Or: kecesi ajne kinnnin / kece ajne kin. 

3 According to Peter Golden, a.k.a. jumaa gün (Peter Golden, “The Days of the Week 
in Turkic: Notes on the Cumano-Oıpcak Pattern,” AOH 48:3 (1995): 372). 


% According to Jan Grzegorzewski pronounced also as sabbat, cf. also aziz sabbat 
(“holy Sabbath”). 
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1.1. Map of Karaite settlements in Eastern Europe (by M. Kizilov). 
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1.3. Topographic plan of late-medieval and early-modern Halicz 
(by M. Kizilov). 
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2.1. Karaite Street and the Karaite synagogue (kenesa) of Halicz before 
World War I (source: Polish postcard, early 20th century; text in Polish, 
German, and Ruthenian). 
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2.2. Karaite Street in Halicz in the 21st century: a modern nine-story house 
on the site of the destroyed kenesa (photo by M. Kizilov, 2002). 
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2.3. The house of Mrs. Janina Eszwowicz (Halicz). 
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2.4. The kenesa of Halicz before World War I (source: B. Janusz, 
Karaici w Polsce (Krakow, 1927)). 
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2.5. The kenesa after the restoration of 1927 (photo by T. Kowalski, 
source: MKIK). 
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Wnętrze świątyni karaimów w haliczu. 


2.6. Shammash Samuel Mordkowicz inside the kenesa of Halicz, ca. 1903 
(source: G. Smólski, “U Karaimów w Haliczu,” Naokoło Świata 2 (1903)). 


2.7. The Halicz aron ha-qodesh installed in the Eupatoria kenesa in the 1990s. 
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3.1. Silver fas (Tora shield) with Hebrew inscription; 18th century (?) 
(photo by I. Yurchenko; source: MKIK). 


3.2. Silver fas (Tora shield) with Hebrew inscription; donated to the 
community of Halicz by Rachel, the wife of Simcha Lucki, in 1783 
(photo by I. Yurchenko; source: MKIK). 
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3.3. Nineteenth-century Torah scroll from Halicz (photo by I. Yurchenko; 
source: MKIK). 


3.4. Nineteenth-century Torah scroll and silver tasım (Torah shields) from 
Halicz exhibited in Semita Kushul museum in Eupatoria. 
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3.5. Kapporet (a drapery for a Torah scroll) with gold embroidery of 
Hanna ha-Rabbanıt, wife of Levi. Halicz, 19th century 
(photo by I. Yurchenko; source: MKIK). 


3.6. Ritual silver cup for blessed wine with Hebrew inscription. Halicz, 19th 
century (photo by I. Yurchenko; source: MKIK). 
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3.7. Bronze menorah from the Halicz kenesa. First half of the 20th century 
(photo by I. Yurchenko; source: MKIK). 


3.8. Parchment from a mezuzah. Halicz, from the house of Janina Eszwowicz. 
Before the Second World War. 
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3.9. Hazzan's four-cornered mantle (fallit kapłański) with tassels (sisi. Silk, gold 
embroidery. Halicz, 1930s (photo by M. Kizilov; source: MKIK). 
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3.10. Tatkie — a table for kneading dough for the unleavened bread (masah). 
Halicz, 19th century (photo by M. Kizilov; source: MKIK). 


/ 


3.11. Karaite “coat of arms” 3.12. Karaite “coat of arms” placed at 
introduced by S. Szapszat in the entrance to the Troki kenesa on the 
the 1930s with depiction of the place of the Star of David after 1932 
hakham’s headgear (above), tallit (photo by M. Kizilov, 2000). 


gadol, shield, bicorn, and a fortress 


(Cufut-Oal'eh or Troki). 
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4.1. Drawing by E. Weber: “Wir schieden aus der Gegend des Dniesters und 

des Gottesackers der Karaimen.” Hazzan Shalom Zachariasiewicz shows the 

local Karaite cemetery to Joseph Rohrer in 1803 (source: J. Rohrer, Bemerkungen 

auf einer Reise von der türkischen Gränze über die Bukowina durch Ost- und Westgalizien, 
Schlesien und Mähren nach Wien (Vienna, 1804). 
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4.2. Abraham Firkowicz (1787-1874). Drawn from the photo taken in 
Vienna in 1871, supposedly at the request ofthe Austrian Emperor Francis 
Joseph (source: A. Firkowicz, Avne Zikkaron (Wilno, 1872). 
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4.3. Karaite poet Zachariah-Isaac Abrahamowicz (back row, far right) as a 
soldier in the Austrian army, ca. 1901 (source: MKIK). 
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4.4. Leon Eszwowicz as a medical auxiliary during World War I, ca. 1917 
(source: MKIK). 
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4.5. Zarach Zarachowicz (1890-1952), intellectual leader of the community 
before and after World War II (source: MKIK). 
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Rye. 3. Szałom Nowachowicz, chazan (duchowny) i przelozony 
gminy Karaitow w haliczu 


4.6. Shalom ben Joseph Nowachowicz, Halicz hazzan from 1900 to 1922 
(source: Bohdan Janusz, Karaici w Polsce (Krakow, 1927)). 


4.7. Janina Eszwowicz (1930-2003), the last head of the Halicz community 
(source: MKIK). 
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4.8a—d. The Karaites of Halicz before World War I: anthropological types 
(source: Bohdan Janusz, Karaici w Polsce (Krakow, 1927)). 
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4.9. “Union of Karaite women in Halicz” and its head, Sabina (Deborah) 
Nowachowicz (1885-1960) in 1933 (source: MKIK). 


b sti 


4.10. A group of the Halicz Karaites in slightly modified traditional dresses 
carrying the Karaite "flag" and *coat of arms" in September, 1934. Polish 
inscription above the “coat of arms" reads as “The Galician Karaites in 
homage to their patron Jan III [Sobieski]” (source: MKIK). 
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4.11. Seraja Szapszał as the tutor of the Persian Shah’s son; ca. 1908 
(source: Edward Granville Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 
(Cambridge, 1910)). 


INSTYTUT NAUKOWO-BADAWCZY 
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UL. ARSENALSKA 8. 


Pvdpis właściciela legitymacji. 


4.12. Seraja Szapszał as the hakham of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites; 
ca. 1936 (source: MKIK). 
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4.13. Seraja Szapszał and important members of the Karaite community; 
ca. 1929. Front row (left to right): Halicz hazzan Isaac Abrahamowicz, hakham 
Seraja Szapszał, scholar Tadeusz Kowalski, Troki hazzan Szemaja Firkowicz, 

Luck hazzan Romuald Abkowicz (source: MKIK). 
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5.2. Karaite cemetery in Zalukiew as depicted by F. Weber (source: Joseph 
Rohrer, Bemerkungen auf einer Reise von der türkischen Grünze über die Bukowina durch 
Ost- und Westgalizien, Schlesien und Mähren nach Wien (Vienna, 1804). 
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5.3. The tomb of the hazzan Joseph ben Samuel ha-Mashbir 
(source: B. Janusz, Karaici w Polsce (Krakow 1927)). 
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5.4. The tomb of the hazzan Simcha ben Yeshua-Jacob Leonowicz, 
the last descendant of Mashbir’s dynasty (source: B. Janusz, Karatci w Polsce 
(Krakow 1927)). 


5.5. The tomb of the hazzan Simcha ben Yeshua-Jacob Leonowicz in its 
current state (photo by M. Kizilov, 2002). 
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5.6. View of the cemetery today (photo by M. Kizilov, 2002). 


5.7. Tombs standing on the edge of the cemetery, precariously close to the 
Dniester (photo by M. Kizilov, 2002). 
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5.8a-h. Types of Karaite tombstone monuments from Halicz (19th-early 
20th centuries) by Ivan Yurchenko (source: I. Yurchenko et al., Karaims’ke 


kladovyshche). 
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5.9. Photo taken during the trip of the group of the Halicz Karaites to 
Kukizów in 1932 under the guidance of the hazzan Isaac Abrahamowicz 
(Abrahamowicz wears the hazzan’s black-and-white cap) (source: KA 5 (1932)). 


Rye 15. Ostatni grobowiec karaicki 
w Kukizowle pod Lwowem. 


5.10. Kukizów: the tomb of Debora 


Łobanos (d. 1711), excavated by the 5.11. Kukizów: the tomb of 
group of the Halicz Karaites in Abraham b. Noah (d. 1631) 
Kukizów in 1932 (source: [Alexander (source: B. Janusz, Karaici w Polsce 

Mardkowicz], “Zeretlerinde (Krakow 1927)). 


Kukizownun,” KA 5 (1932)). 
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6.1. Nineteenth-century community 6.2. Community seal with the Star 
seal with bilingual Latin—Hebrew of David and Polish inscription 
inscription (copied by M. Kizilov “Council of the deputies of the 

from the document kept in GAARK Karaite religious community in 

F.241, no. 1864). Halicz;” late 1910s — early 1920s 


(source: MKIK). 


6.3. The seal of the Troki hazzan; 6.4. Halicz community seal with 
1913 (source: MKIK). Polish inscription and depiction of 
the Wilno kenesa; late 1920s—1930s 
(source: MKIK). 
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6.5. The seal of the Halicz hazzan with symbolic depiction of Tablets of the 
Law and Polish inscription; the interwar period (source: MKIK). 


6.6. Mould for the seal of the Halicz hazzan (source: MKIK). 
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6.7. The seal of the “Union of Karaite women in Halicz;” interwar period 
(source: MKIK). 


6.8. Seraya Szapszal’s bilingual German- Turkish seal with the Karaite “coat 
of arms;” World War II (source: MKIK). 
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7.1. Dod Mordechai. Vienna: Anton von Schmid, 1830. 
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Gedruckt bei Adalbert della Torre. 


7.2. Prayer book of the Galician Karaites: Seder tefillot ha- Qara'im. Vol. 1. 
Vienna: Adalbert della Torre, 1854. 
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MCHAJE HA’KRAIM 
SKIZZEN UND TYPEN 
AUS DEM LEBEN DER KARAITEN 
VON RUBIN FAHN. 


HALICZ 1908. 
Druck von A. H. Żupnik, k. u. k. Hoflieferant, Drohobycz. 


7.3. Reuven Fahn. Me-hayyei ha-Qera im. Halicz-Drohobycz: 
A.H. Żupnik, 1908. 
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7.4. Karaim translation of the Book of Jeremiah. Halicz, 1927. 
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7.5. Karaim poem Halic (Halicz) by Alexander Mardkowicz. Łuck, 1937. 
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WACHTŁYK KARAJ TILDE 


JARYKKA CYHARDY ALEKSANDER MARDKOWICZ 
ŁUCKADA 


„KARAJ AWAZY* (GŁOS KARAIMA), PISMO W JĘZYKU KARAIMSKIM 
WYDAWCA ALEKSANDER MARDKOWICZ. 
ŁUCK, JAGIELLOŃSKA 95. 
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7.6. Kara Awazy: periodical in the Karaim language. Issue 8. Łuck, 1935. 


MANUSGRIPTS 


8.la-b. Ornaments with the name and appraisal of the Crimean hakham 
Simcha ben Solomon Babowicz; Halicz, 1831-1832 (source: NLR F.946, 
Evr.II A, no. 2698, fol. Ir and 41). 
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8.2. The title page of Seder ha-tefillot, copied by Yeshua-Joseph Mordkowicz 
(?) in Halicz in the 19th century (source: the Yurchenko MSS). 
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8.3. Facsimile of the Karaim poem Kisenc (“Longing”) by Zachariah-Isaac 
Abrahamowicz (source: J. Grzegorzewski, “Ein türk-tatarischer Dialekt 
in Galizien. Vokalharmonie in den entlehnten Wortern der karaitischen 

Sprache in Halicz,” Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 


Wien. Philosophisch-historische Klasse 146 (Vienna, 1903)). 
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8.4. Calendar for the year 5710 (1949/1950), Halicz 
(source: the Yurchenko MSS). 


